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PREFACE 


For some years during -n-hich the Tniter has been 
engaged in the training of teachers, there has seemed to 
be a dearth of materials in textbook form ■which could 
be used to give students any rounded or complete ^’iew' 
of the scientific foundations of the new teaching. It is 
true that considerable was available in scattered form. 
The philosophy might be gathered from several texts. 
The psj'chology was to be found in still other volumes, 
but verj' seldom in a form which might be regarded as 
psj'chology actually applied to the problems of teach- 
ing. Other material was so difficult of access that its use 
was hardly practicable for college classes. If any attempt 
were made to present the modern point of \new, it be- 
came necessarj' to send students to the library to read 
many references in numerous texts and magazines, a 
plan not extremely suitable ■with limited library facil- 
ities. 

Again the -writer’s own ideas of teaching had been 
revolutionized first by some years of study under such 
pioneer thinkers as Baglcy, Kilpatrick, and Thorndike, 
and further by careful study and obsenmtion of new 
classroom procedure in experimental schools in different 
parts of the world. He found himself not entirely in 
accord -with all that he saw. Nor did the theory ad- 
vanced by some seem adequate as a foundation for 
method. 

It was -with all of these circumstances in mind that 
vii 
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the present book was written. In it an attempt has been 
made to present the accepted teachings which are gov- 
erning the newer schoolroom practice and to formulate 
a theory which would be, to a certain extent, basic to 
progressive teaching in all of the particular forms in 
which it is proceeding experimentally. 

The writer believes that the greatest hope for the 
improvement of public schools lies in giving the best 
possible training to an adequate supply of well chosen 
teachers. This book is offered with the hope that it may 
make some contribution in that direction by pro\dding 
material to be used in training teachers to carry on in 
newer ways in public schools. 

In the preparation of this book the author has become 
indebted to many for their help. He wishes to acknowl- 
edge the courtesy extended to him by teachers in many 
parts of the world, who have allowed him the privilege 
of \dsiting their classrooms, of talking with them, and 
learning from them. He wishes to take the opportunity 
to thank the teachers imder whom he has studied, many 
of whose names recur again and again in these pages, for 
the wider life they have given him and for the light they 
have thrown on the educative process. He is particu- 
larly grateful to Prof. 'William H. Burton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dean Paul Klapper and Prof. Egbert 
M. Tirmer, of the College of the City of New York, 
and Prof. W. C. Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University for reading this manuscript and giving invalu- 
able guidance in its revision and reconstruction. 


A.G.M. 
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CHAPTER I 

CON^'EXTIONAL OR VITAL EDUCATION? 

Current criticism of the educative process. Throughout 
the mass of criticism tliat is monthly showered upon 
the schools tliere seems to run a common element. Every- 
where, framed in one concrete charge or another, comes 
the complaint that the work of the schools is not properly 
related to the life of the community. The business man 
says that the school product is irresponsible, lacks initia- 
tive and common sense, is unfitted rather than fitted by 
the school to take part in active business life. The artist 
maintains that the average individual is untrained to 
participate in or appreciate the art and music of the 
community. The scientist-inventor cries out against a 
lack of familiaritj' with common natural materials and 
processes. The moralist finds a lack of developed char- 
acter, which alone can prevent the misuse of training 
and the turning of the results of science to selfish gain. 
The schools are being continually arraigned to meet 
the charge that education has become divorced from 
living. 

As eridence that this criticism is not superficial it may 
be well to call to the witness stand some of those who 
are qualified to speak on the subject. The fii-st to be 
chosen is our man of the world, "a manufacturer of steam 
pumps, who enjoys playing the cello, sailing a boat 
along the New England coast in summer, and passing the 
winter in California”; certainly, then, a man who knows 

I 
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Eomething of the world by first-hand acquaintance and 
who seems to know, in addition, something of “places 
clammy with routine and barred with efficiency tests, 
and stale with the taints of modern industrial competi- 
tion and the conventions of the social ritual.” Hear his 
indictment.^ 

Instead of the schools in general being sources of social 
irrigation and refreshment, they have remained more or less 
fruitless in their respective communities; verj’’ interesting to 
look at, because fiUed with such wonderful potential, such 
gorgeous opportunity, but unfertilized and fruitless. 

There are leaves, and much noise of leaves, but the leaves of 
the school tree are not for the healing of the nation. Why not? 
What is this sterilization, this deadly fungus, which attacks 
the plant and pre\’ents it from pouring out young men and 
women of such incandescence of soul and intelligence of mind 
and heart that two generations would purify the earth? 

Here is one man who sees in the schools something 
very far removed from the life and needs of society. 

If, however, such a statement is more than mere rhet- 
oric one will hope to find an occasional school man who 
entertains something of a similar feeling. The next wit- 
ness to be called, therefore, is an English schoolmaster 
of exceptional insight. He has gone a step farther than 
most and has put in practice in his school methods of 
the natme of which many have been talking inactively 
for years. So unusual has been his success that he has 
set forth the story in three hrmdred pages of fascinating 
reading wherein we find the schoolmaster essentially 
agreeing with the manufacturer of pmnps.- 


^E. Yeoman, Shackled Youth (The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921), p. 2. 

°H. Caldwell Cook, The Play Way (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
pp. 343, 353, 356, and 349. 
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If the boj^s novf facing you in school are to be educated for 
life, trained to cope nifh the difficulties and to realize the 
duties which will confront them in the modem world, then 
the sj'sfem on wliich our schools are organized must in the 
first place be wrought in keeping with the social and economic 
conditions which obtain at the present time, and, further, 
both schoolmasters and their pupils must liave an rmderstand- 
ing, a verj' real and practical understanding, of the state of 
public affairs, if they arc to act rightly as citizens. 

The educational sj-stem has in fact not been cvohdng at all, 
it has been congealing. And now it has become clogged, stuck 
fast. The educational system has ceased to be educational. 
Consequently we cannot look for reform tlmough nunor ad- 
justments. The suggested improvement of which we have 
heard do not go to the heart of the matter. We must have 
an upheaval. 

We appeal to the overle.amed schoolmasters of the public 
schools to consider that education must recognize a closer 
connection between the life and work of the little men at 
their desks and the life and work of their fathers in offices 
and behind counters, and in fields, factories, and workshops. 

. . . And when the course of your instruction has come to 
an end and your pupil goes out into the world, what can he 
make of the world? Nothing. The world makes him. He can 
do nothing against an all-surrounding influence. If you have 
given him an ideal course of education and he has profited by 
it, he may protest in words; but, if ho is to live, he must 
eventually give way to deeds. 

If school studies and life in the world of the present day 
cannot be made to overlap and intermingle that they may bo 
considered truly consecutive, there must be something wrong. 

The third critic to be cited is the "Mother” who speaks 
with words of true motherly zeal. As she writes to the 
“Schoolmaster” she aims to point out the educational 
superiority of the free life of her “Peter” to that of the 
children in a routine schoolroom of a great city.^ 

’Anonymous, A Mother's Letters to a Schoolmaster (.Alfred A. 
ICnopf, 1922), pp. 6 and 9. 
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His [Peter’s] momini's liavc been spent at the 7jOO, at the 
muscimis, at the Aqiiarinm, on the top of a "bsis rifiin?; alwut 
town, over on llic Palisades Imnting bullcrily egjp, or at home 
building a railway bridge with his steel structural tov?, or 
painting the scenery for a play which ho and his friends arc 
soon to give in public performance. It's a p!ca.=-ant round for a 
little boy, and much more in keeping with his desires and 
interests than is anything in your school, and certainly much 
more instructive! ... 

Of course, upon that last po'mt j'ou will want to argue again 
with mo, just as you did the other morning, when you would 
not be satisfied to let me take him home until he had shown 
you that he actually does know enough of your school subjects 
to pass a creditable examination for your Junior High School 
department . . . but at the door of your schoolhouse I must 
draw back, — and sadly, though you believe me to be antago- 
nistic. For you have built but a. poor temple to service to these 
free ideas, and your rites and rules mock at and deny the 
promise and high opportunity which the land’s law itself so 
generously offers to children. You call what you have “the 
proudest of the democratic institutions of our country.” I call 
it a travesty. 

It may be a surprise to some to find that, together 
with the cry of these three, may be joined that of the 
professional educator, who says: 

Yery generally, the curriculum has consisted of the material 
found valuable in carrying on life activities in the best way, 
but it has been presented apart or separate from the uses 
which it serves in these life pursuits. 

The school’s problems were those of developing a small num- 
ber of skills in interpreting symbols and expressing meanings 
by their use — treading, spelling, writing, number, drawing, 
music; memorizing the content of some textbooks as in geog- 
raphy, history, and science; and of conducting some manual 
acthdty to develop dexterity; and to aid in the understanding 


*P. G. Bonser, The Elementary School Ctmriculum (Macmillan 
Co., 1921), pp. 1 and 2. 
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of some ideas and principles, as b}- -srork in laborator}*, shop, 
and garden. Many of these elements, processes, and principles 
used in cairj-ing on the real actmties of life were included in 
the curriculum, but icithout relationship to the activities them- 
selves. It was assumed that if this content were learned in an 
orderij' sequence of steps in school the pupil himself would 
see the relationship of its respective parts to definite life situ- 
ations and use these as needs called for them. But the results 
of a curriculum which so completely isolated the content and 
metliod of school experiences from out-of-school life have 
shown that this assumption is not adequatelj' vahd. 

It is quite clear from these quotations, and they are 
but tj'pical of many others, that their authors, all cap- 
able and informed indhuduals, are at one in voicing 
the criticism that the present-day schoolroom is an arti- 
ficial arrangement. The testimonj" in each case is to 
the effect that the educative process is cumbered with 
traditional ways of doing things. All agree that the 
schooling which many cliildren of to-day are receiving 
is mechanical, formal, and isolated from the real life 
of the great world for which it is part of its duty to 
prepare these children. 

Few informed indimduals would be likely to differ 
from the edict thus set forth. The professional cridc, 
however, sees the matter in an entirely different light 
from that in which it is seen by the lay critic. The lat- 
ter is inclined to be both surprised and alarmed. He 
realizes that there are wrongs to be righted and flutters 
about in rhetorical fashion, alternately satirizing ana 
xdlifj-ing the schoolmaster. Such conduct is the fruit of 
ignorance. One who knows the history of the present- 
day public school will have Uttle but praise and com- 
mendation for the public schools, admiration and sym 
pathy for the schoolmaster. So far from being surprised 
to find the schools of to-day as they are, he will marvei 
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that they arc not u-orrO. So far from bcinf: alnnnccl and 
distrcfHcd, he will be encouraged and hopeful. He 
sec that the condition'^ in the school v.-orltl arc not due 
to the perversity of school men, but to the rigidity of 
circumstance? beyond their control. He will rcalire tliat 


tho %’eiy’ changes which he so passionately advocates arc 
dear to the hearts of many of the teachers themselves. 

Then might we hope to find that the energies so 
ardently directed against the schools would be used to 
bettor purpose. Instead of criticizing the school.--', the 
reformers might do better to campaign in their belsalf. 
Instead of telling the teacher of shortcomings she realizes 
better than he does, he might beseech the public to free 
the teacher’s hands to carry out her desires. The schools 


of to-day suffer not so much from ignorance within as 
from inadequate support from the very public which is 
first to criticize. It is in the historic growth of public 
education, not in the perversity of the schoolmaster, that 
the seeds of the disorder may be found. 

Historic causes of formal schooling. Modem institu- 
tionalized chilization has brought about an educational 
condition that is unnatural. The concentration of popu- 
lation in large cities, the consequent development of 
present-day institutions, the growth of industrialism and 
e ivision of labor have produced radical changes in 
mo es o iving. Society has responded to these changes 
bj' making the adjustment known as public education. 

There are several facts to be noted concerning public 
education which go far to mplain present educational 
conditions. The first of these is that public education 
IS a inodem movement. Although people have lived for 
om years since the days of Adam, and children 

™ one way or another all of that 
ime, public education, in the sense in which we know 
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it to-day, did not develop until very recently. The 
reason for this is, of course, that the causes which 
brought about the movement did not previously co- 
exist because they are intimately connected with the 
growth of what are knovm as the modern nations. 

The growth of public education is closely related to 
this development of modern nations. It is clear that 
free state supported education for all could not develop 
before a philosophic basis to support it was worked 
out. That theoretical foundation was found in the prin- 
ciple of democracy® which in its pm-e form is charac- 
teristic of the modern state. But the presence of such 
democratic ideals would not alone be enough to provide 
for the modern system of public schools. The organiza- 
tion of the modern states was necessary for its admin- 
istration. As these states sprang up and national life 
crystallized, there arose state systems of public schools. 
Tliej' came about in response to a recognized need for 
a loyal state-supporting population. In autocratic states, 
like Prussia, the schools became the means of building 
a thrifty government-supporting people, in democratic 
st.ates the schools aimed to provide an enlightened 
group of patriotic voters. Thus the school was devel- 
oped as a part, of the national organization of modern 
states and like them is of rapid groviih and recent 
origin. 

This recent development of public education becomes 
extremely clear when the actual dates of the setting up 


‘ In Prussia it was, however, an outgrowth of the policy of the 
benevolent despots. After her defeat by Napoleon at Jena, under 
the inspiration of Fichte, Prussia turned to education as a means 
of reorganizing the nation. See S. P. Duggan, A Sludenl’s Text- 
book in the Ilhloru of Education (D. Appleton & Co., 1927), 
p. 372. 
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of sj'stcms of public education' are concidored. The 
great education laws of France all fall well within the 
last hundred years. The Primary Education Law of 
1833, enacted under the July Monarchy was the first 
to organize a national sj'stcin of primaty* instruction 
in that countr}'. The Law’ of 1850 set up, for the first 
time, a single state system with a Llini.'tcr of Public 
Instruction at its head and a Superior Council of Public 
Instruction from which he was to take advice and with 
which he di\’ided supreme authority.* It was not until 
1882, however, that the first of the Ferry' Laws abolished 
fees in the public primary schools. 

In Prussia the administrative system in the pro\’inces 
and counties was established by regulations issued in 
1817 and 1825.® It should be noted, however, that al- 
though these schools were in part supported by fees 
or taxes levied upon the county school association, 
nevertheless, every child in attendance was expected to 
pay a fee.'^® It was not until the law of 1888 that fees 
in the primary schools were abolished.^' 

The development of the present system of education 
in England was e.xtremely slow.'® “The education of 
his children continued to be the private concern of the 
parent up to and long after 1800.” Movements toward 
general education in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were entirely philanthropic so that up to the 
thirties'® “England had done nothing as a government 
in the direction of the establishment or support of any 

'By public education is here meant free, compulsoiy, state- 
supported education. 

’ E. H. Reisaer, Nalionalism and Eduaxlion (Macmillan Co., 
1922), p. 55. 

” IWd., p. 71. “ Ibid^ p. 201. 

' /bid., p. 130. “ Jhid^ p. 230. 

” Ihid., p. 134. “ Jbid., p. 242. 
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form of public elementary school.” For the next forty 
years the government distributed parliamentary grante 
according to regulation until the Elementarj' Education 
Act of 1870 was passed. Even under this act, however, 
elementarj' education was not free. It was not until 
1891 that an act was passed rvhich provided that free 
education in government aided schools could be de- 
manded by parents for their children.^^ The Education 
Act of 1902 marked some advance but a satisfactory 
system has only since the war been outlined in Eng- 
land by the famous Fisher Act of 1918, which has not 
been completely enforced.’® 

While, toward the end of the eighteenth century, there 
was in the United States, especially in New England, 
an educational tradition, nevertheless, the states had not 
created any special administrative machinery for the 
supervision of education. It was not until 1812 that 
New York created the office of State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, but the office was discontinued in 
1821.’® During the period from 1828-1861, however, most 
of the states had provided for some official head of 
public education throughout the state and the public 
schools had, in practically all the states, been made 
free.” It may thus be seen, that while children have 
been educated through all human history, the particular 
mode of education which is used to-day is of recent 
and rapid origin. 

These conditions of development have placed upon 


E. H. Reisner, Nalionalism and EdncaUon (Macmillan Co., 
1922), p. 2S4. 

S. P. Duggan, A Student’s Textbooh in the History of Edu- 
cation (D. Appleton & Co., 1927), p. 402. 

’“Reisner, op. dt., p. 3S1. 

” Ibid., p. 398. 
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the cflucntors: of the last centurj' n peculiar and a hca's'j' 
burden. Tliey were f.accd with the twofold problem 
of keeping pace with the alarming!}' rapid growth of 
the mo\ement and at the same time of securing finan- 
cial support from a somewhat reluctant public. In tlic 
first place, education, which had been hitherto rather 
haphazard and for the chosen few, had to be provided 
tor the total population in the .^hort. period, compara- 
tively speaking, of one hundred years. The great prob- 
ems of present-day education had to be worked out 
with extraordinarj- speed; educational legislation was 
originated, tested, and modified; sj-stcm.s of national 
and ^ate organization were constructed; problems of 
organization and administration were VTCstlcd with. Then 
0 owe t e great task of providing trained teachers, 
and finally the initiation of the modern science of cdu- 
cation. Is It any wonder that those who have had 

^ arduous labors of construction, arc only 

thpv ^ ^ ° workings of the great machine 

they have created? 

beeif^p ^ financing this great machine have 

iriS t.Tr f civilization, burdened 

difficult ^ ^ anj'thing but a 

Everi'whp principle of state support, 

tors? ™«ch to dfand 

hindrances as 

educational “°re could be e.vpected of the 

educational men of the past centurj-? 

should n^ hp^r’ mi ^he public schools 

be accomplished fa so 'hort f tim^i t° T'"' 1°“'^ 

battle, to f ght. It „ ooly to be hoped that such slScs 
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will continue to be made; that the schools so nobly 
built in haste will be modified and developed with equal 
zeal in days to come. 

The development of educational traditions. A^ edu- 
cators set themselves to work under the very definite 
and limiting restrictions just referred to, they evolved 
various devices for meeting the situation. It would not 
be convenient to examine all the movements which were 
instituted or all the schemes devised to this end. There 
are, however, several which are t3’-pical and by an ex- 
amination of these it mil be possible to see the formaliz- 
ing effects which followed as a direct result of the con- 
ditions just outlined. 

As typical examples of the way in which makeshift 
schemes have conventionalized and mechanized the edu- 
cative process mention maj' be made of (1) the New 
England traditional schooling, (2) the system of pay- 
ment by results in England, and (3) the monitorial 
schools of Lancaster and Bell. As each of these cases 
is developed in the following pages, it may be seen 
how the limitations of educational zeal by necessary 
haste and poverty of resources introduced into school 
life certain stultifying and deadening characteristics. 

1. Early education in Nexu England. One of the earli- 
est pro'^'isions for educatioq made during the colonial 
period was the so-called “ dame schoo l.” The rigors of 
pioneer life made it difficult for mothers of families to 
give any attention to the teaching of their children. 

; As a result of this the children were sent to schools 
! kept in kitchens, garrets, barns, or any other available 
! space and presided over by a school dame, matron, or 
maiden lady, in such time as she could spare from her 
■housework. Ignorant as such teachers necessarily were 
' of either subject matter or method, the curriculum nar- 
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I rowed itself to reading and w'riting, and the schoolroom 
became a mere aggregation of children.^® 

But the English Puritans who migrated to New Eng- 
land between 1628 and 1640 brought with them English 
institutions, including an established tradition of local 
schools. So it followed that similar schools were set up 
in New England towns.^” The curriculum of these s choo ls 
was largely determined by the narrow religious concep- 
tion of life entertained by the Puritans. Reading was 
considered necessarj^ for all, in order that the Scripture 
might be read. Writing and sometimes arithmetic formed 
part of the school work. All phases of art, however, were 
avoided and the only science was that of the false nat- 
ural history and demonology of beliefs and traditions 
preserved from the past. Thus the New England Primer 
an sirmlar texts became the materials, and discipline 
the method of education. So was saddled on the schools 
t ^ narrow curriculum consisting chiefly 

■ r ^;liree R’s,®® the uncompromising and impoverished 
te^book, the methods of individual recitation, of mem- 
and the rod. 


r ^ resiiZts” in England. The Revised 

Code of 1861 set up in England a system which is 
known as _pa^nt by results.” The essence of the 
Parliamentary grants to elementary 
schoo s were to be distributed according to the number 

Stanrlnto^^ passed examinations of a 

y the education d epartment. For every 

PvbUo School (Macmillan Co., 
(Houghton Mifflin in the Vnited Slates 

” Reisner, op. cit., p.’ 262. 
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child six years of age who passed the three examinations 
eight shillings were paid to the managers of the school; 
for a child’s failure in one of these three tests one third 
of the total amount allowed for him was deducted. 

The effect of such an arrangement upon the elemen- 
tary school soon became clear. The curriculum was 
limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic, the subjects 
for which grants were paid, and method was largely 
determined by the necessity for excessive drill in these 
subjects. “The whole arrangement was ridiculously 
simple, and educational administration was reduced to a 
question of arithmetic. The child became a money- 
earning unit to be driven; tlie teacher a sort of foreman 
whose business it was to keep his gang hard at work.” — 
In addition to this the system instituted a series of child 
examinations, which persists in many sections up to the 
present. 

3. Lancastrian schools. The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Lancastrian schools introduced into England 
toward the end of the eighteenth century was that a 
single teacher "conducted a school, usually a very large 
one, through the medium of monitors chosen from the 
scholars themselves. In 1805 the Lancastrian method 
was introduced into New York,-* and in 1819 Joseph 
Lancaster himself was in charge of the model Lancas- 
trian school in Philadelphia. 

A description of the work of a boj^'s school taught 
by Thomas Walter in the city of Philadelphia is given 
in the Annual Report of 1829.-* 


p. 2S1. Quoted from Education Department Report, 
1860-61 (England), p. 281. 

“C. C. Ellis, “Lancastriiin Schools in Philadelphm,” Juniata 
College Bulletin, April, 1909, p. 1. 

''Ibid., p. 21. 
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After a Ehorfc time thus occupied the scholars leave their 
seats and arrange themselves round the room, in classes, of 
not more than nine each, standing in semicircles for the pur- 
pose of reading. The lessons used by all except the eight higher 
classes are printed in large tj^ie, and pasted upon boards, 
vrhich are hung on the vrall; the upper classes read in books. 
The boys are classed according to their proficiency; the rrhole 
school being divided into tuenty-three reading classes; and 
twice in a month at r^ular periods such changes are made as 
the progress of the pupil requires. . . . Each of these small 
divisions is committed to the care of a monitor, selected bj' the 
master, under whose superintendence the operations of all are 
conducted. When the reading has been conducted for a suitable 
time, the scholars return to their seats and the greater part 
commence ciphering. The younger hoi’s who have not begim 
to leam arithmetic write upon slates in large hand from copies. 
There are twelve ciphering closes, each having a monitor. 

. . . While most of the scholars are engaged in arithmetic, or 
in writing on slates, a part, consisting of about twenty-four 
write in copy books. 

An idea of the method used may be gained from the 
regulations adopted by the Society for the Free Instruc- 
tion of Female Children in Philadelphia."^ 

The first class is to be those who are learning their letters, 
thef'^are to have a copy placed before them as A or o and 
their sand bring smoothed by the monitor, thej’ are to copy 
the letter; when that is handsomely made another is to be 
placed before them, and so on until the whole alphabet is 
learned; both capital and small letter, are now to be printed 
from memory which after they can readily do they are to pass 
into the second class. This class is to be further exercised in 
learning the alphabet by calling them up and pointing to the 
letters which are suspended before them — 

The second class is to be taught to spell by printing in the 
sand. The Monitor is to spell the word as ab, etc. 


C. Kills , “Lancastrian Schools in Philadelphia,” Juniata 
College Bulletin, April, 1909, p. 11. 
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One more report of the workings of these schools may, 
on account of its satiric sting, indicate some of the 
deficiencies of the monitorial system.-® 

. . . schools where the 5'oung idc.a was to be developed in 
penmanship by scratching with sticks in a sand bath, and 
showing educational agility by quickly erasing the crow tracks; 
developed into arithmetic by the doleful simultaneous chant 
of the multiplication table in which neither school, monitor, 
nor master could detect one intelligible sound, developed into 
poetry and morals by howling in horrid groans certain doggerel 
ballads or Lancastrian hjinns; schools where the baby of five 
was the all-sufficient teacher of the baby of four — 

The only true argument ever advanced in its favor was its 
cheapness. It was cheap, veiy cheap! Sand and rattan were its 
chief outlaj’ — 

It is not difficult to see that the work of these schools 
was mechanical; that the subject matter of the curricu- 
lum was the inexorable three R’s. The method was that 
of memorization, and order was maintained by rigid 
measures. Yet tlie Lancastrian system held sway for 
years in the schools of the most important cities of the 
country. 

Results of this traditional educational development. 
The effect of the restricted development indicated by 
these tliree examples is clear. There remains to the 
schools of to-day a heritage from the past century, a 
heritage which is not all good and which still con- 
tains certain unfortunate characteristics incidental to 
the conditions under which the schools have devel- 
oped. 

To one who would understand public education it is 
e.vtremel3* important to be able to recognize conditions 
and methods which are due to historic accident. Other- 

”Ibxd., p. SI. 
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■wise there is a danger that such conditions and methods 
may be regarded and cherished as the results of valuable 
experience. What, then, can be gathered from the pre- 
■vious accounts as to ways of doing things that are tra- 
ditional rather than valuable? A consideration of the 
three examples of educational development "with the 
question in mind will draw attention to (1) modem 
methods of institutionalized schooling; (2) dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon certain subjects in the curriculum, 
notably reading, ■writing, and arithmetic; (3) formalized 
methods of teaching; and (4) routine school manage- 
ment. 

1. Institutionalized schooling. The Lancastrian schools 
described here show in an exaggerated form the result 
of the attempt to handle a large number of children 
■with inadequate equipment, and an insufficient supply 
of trained and accomplished teachers. The school must 
be turned into an institution and so formalized that 
the great problem of the school man is less that of the 
■teaching process and increasingly that of school admin- 
islxation. But although the conditions which brought 
this about have, in a large measure, passed away ■with 
more generous support of the schools, nevertheless pub- 
lic-school systems even to-day, especially in the large 
citiea, are burdened by the cumbrous processes of school 
administration. In a large city high school in such a city 
as New York, teachers to-day complain that so arduous 
^ the duties of keeping records and making reports 
that their clerical duties interfere with their professional 
on^, so frequent are the interruptions of the actual 
es^on period that artistic teaching is seriously ham- 
pere certain sections of the country administra- 
tive zeal secures school building irhich are elaborately 
equipped but staffed by teachere of indifferent training. 
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So in many ways the schools have become rigidly 
organized. 

Even countrj'- villages and towns are burdened by 
mechanical organization. In many a rural village 
tlmoughout the countr}' one ma 3 ’^ enter a primary grade 
on the hottest daj'- in June and find children sweltering 
over thumbed copies of winter texts, while the window 
sill is decorated with dandelions and flags better known 
and enjoj^ed in meadow or on river bank. But tliis insti- 
tutionalized teaching, like institutionalized cooking, is 
carried on to the detriment of the product. The important 
thing to realize is that such schooling is traditional 
rather than natural and should not be valued or pro- 
tected in and for itself but onlj' to the degree which 
happens to be expedient. 

2. An impoverished currictdtim. a. The Tyranny of the 
Three R’s. No tradition seems to be more firmly fastened 
upon the schools and upon the public than the idea, 
that the main object of the elementarj* schools is to 
teach the children reading, writing, and arithmetic. Even 
before their arrival in kindergarten manj’- children are 
sedulously prepared to recite that unintelligible jumble, 
the alphabet, and to sound the spelling of their own 
names. These formulas are regarded as the open sesame 
to a liberal education. The school once entered, the 
teacher is expected to increase tlie jingles in number 
and comple.xity. 

The idea which it is here intended to emphasize is 
that this public adoration of the three R’s is not due to 
their actual primar 3 ’' importance in the educative pro- 
cess, but to the circumstances in the development of the 
curriculum of the elementar}' school. On everj' side cir- 
cumstances have seemed to conspire to place unwar- 
ranted emphasis upon these elements of subject matter. 
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Early attempts at the end of the IMiddle Ages may be 
regarded, in a sense, as the forerunners of elementary 
education. These attempts, as a result of the philosophy 
of the time and the practical necessities ■which molded 
the schooling given, emphasized the branches imder dis- 
cussion, The religious movement of the Reformation, 
made a necessitj’’ for reading the Bible the reason for 
teaching reading, "while the pioneer life of the time 
called for figuring. It has already been pointed out that 
the Lancastrian system had a similar result, as had 
the system of payment by results in England. Thus 
history has placed the elementary-school curriculum 
under the dominance of the tool subjects. 

The result of this unfortunate emphasis has been an 
impoverishment of the school curriculum. Even such 
subjects as geography and history were for a long time 
excluded from the school program. It is but recently 
that the arts are beginning to take the important place 
which belongs to them, while problems of health and 
character are only now coming into prominence. The 
hurdemng of school hours with excessive and wasteful 
drill on the so-caUed fundamental processes has been 
one of the causes which has brought about a poor nour- 
ishment of national culture. 


No claim is here made that reading, ■writing, and arith- 
metic^are not important. It is not even denied that they 
are Oi primary impiortance. One of the most prominent 
educators m the country has gone so far as to make 
the rtatement, however, that music might be considered 
as the most lundamental subject in the schools, and 

to support him in the educational 
^orld. The claim here made is that the monopoly of 

arithmetic 

a^e held in the past is due, not to their fundamental 
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importance, but to the circumstances which governed 
the growth of the present curriculum. 

b. Organization of School Life in Terms of Subject 
Matter. As a secondary outcome of the dominance which 
reading, writing, and arithmetic hold over the elemen- 
tary school has followed the widespread system of organ- 
izing school work in terms of subject matter of the 
course of study. Such organization has come about as 
a result of the fact that the mind tends to arrange 
materials in logical order. It might be said that the 
intrinsic nature of subject matter is logical. Hence it 
has come about that the schools have been organized 
in logical fashion. So far all is well. An unfortunate con- 
dition arises, however, when an attempt is made to make 
this logical organization the order of procedure in pre- 
senting and teaching subject matter. 

Such an organization in terms of subject matter is 
not essential to the teaching process, but is one of the 
traditions of school teaching which has become fastened 
upon it by scholarly minds, whose zeal for classification 
and organization of knowledge has carried them too 
far. Logical compendiums of facts are like valleys of 
dry bones into which must be breathed the breath of 
life. How can this come about except by the organiza- 
tion of school life in terms of life, in terms of human 
conduct? 

c. Subject Matter Separated from Life. The result of 
such a subject-matter organization of school work is 
to separate the activities of the schoolroom from the 
practical affairs of everyday life. Consider, for instance, 
the impractical way in which the matter of temperature 
is presented in the ordinary geography textbook. For 
each separate country* it is given a separate paragraph 
under some such remotely interesting category as Cli- 
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mate. In everyday life things are othervise. A New 
Yorker contemplating a vacation trip to Bermuda would 
be interested to know that the average July tempera- 
ture of Bermuda is 73.3 degrees. Again, one’s whole 
attitude toward the Arctic is changed by reading Stef- 
ansson’s statement^' that the mercury drops lower in 
Montana than it ever falls at the North Pole; that 
hundreds of species of flowering plants flourish under 
the hot Arctic sun. Such things are of interest, but the 
isolated facts of temperature as sometimes presented 
in geography lessons have little value, and the study 
of the ordinary geography book usually leaves many 
erroneous impressions as to the actual relations of tem- 
perature to human activities. 

3. Formal methods of teaching. Another characteristic 
of school life which is the direct result of the way in 
which the public schools have evolved is found in for- 
malized methods of procedure. Such conditions of school 
life as those ^which have been previously described have 
had their obrious effect in overemphasis upon the use 
of textbooks, routine methods of recitation, and other 
formal ways of teaching. 

a. ^lisi^e of Texts. One of the characteristics of formal 
^ teaching is to be found in slavery to the textbook and 
-Its order and mode of presentation. The dominance of 

e subject-matter conception of schooling is evidently 
re ated to the use of textbooks containing logically organ- 
iz materials of instruction. It has been considered nec- 
past to place in the hands of the many 
uus ed teachers who have had charge of the schools 
a digest of the materials and subject matter of the dif- 
ferent grades of schooling. The textbook was, in other 

1921), Stefansson, The Friejidly Arctic (Macmillan Co., 
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words, the most direct intermediary between the makers 
of the curriculum and the children in school. 

Excessive reliance upon the textbook and upon its 
order and method is therefore but another of the tra- 
ditions of school-keeping. Although the older conception 
still persists widely, nevertheless the modern teacher 
of ability usually regards the textbook not as a rigid 
guide but rather as a reference book. 

b. Individual Recitation. The continued dependent use 
of textbooks is intimately connected with the method of 
individual recitation. The isolated private recitation of 
the lesson to the teacher, which was characteristic of 
early colonial schooling is of this individual type, but 
more than that is included in the term as here used. 
Reference is also intended to its direct descendant in 
methods widely current to-day. In many a classroom 
an individual child is called upon to recite his spelling 
or reading or history, while the remainder of the pupils, 
being familiar with the subject matter involved, sit 
by as passive listeners, sometimes critical, but seldom 
interested. 

This type of teaching is not true to the nature of 
a social group, such as the schoolroom should contain. 
One individual pupil is occupying the attention of the 
teacher w'hile the remainder of the class is inactive and 
hence unimproved. Such work tends to encourage such 
false modes of learning as rote memory and production 
without comprehension. It is but a further example of 
routine teaching. 

c. Child Examinations. Such methods and circum- 
stances could not but culminate in systematic examina- 
tions. This is not the place to enlarge upon that unnatural 
practice, the traditional examination. Its results in the 
misguidance of the teacher’s energies, in building a false 
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conception of the aim of educationj and in distorting 
method liave meant untold hours of wasted human en-. 
ergy. The superiority of the present-day achievement 
test is as yet not widely recognized, and teachers still 
“examine” their charges nine times a year throughout 
the six years of the elementarj’’ school simply because 
that is the approved custom of the past. 

4. Routine methods of school management. It is read- 
ily recognized that these historic ways of doing things 
are directly related to one another. The adoption of 
one part of the system naturally commits the teacher 
to another. Con£equentl 5 ' the institutionalizing of school 
life and the mechanizing of materials and methods of 
teaching was necessarily associated with routine methods 
of school management. In order to conduct a school- 
room decently and in order it became necessary to form 
a series of “schoolroom habits.” These habits sometimes 
took the form of standing up straight and holding your 
book in position in a way unknown to human kind out- 
side the schoolroom, or of marching two and two in 
perfect order without even a whisper which is to be 
witnessed nowhere else but in the penetentiary. 

It is not here intended to minimize the importance of 
schoolroom habits, when those habits are the customary 
and necessary habits of social intercourse. It is, how- 
ever, intended to point out that many of the routine 
methods of school management are arranged to enforce 
order rather than to develop orderliness. 

When a system of school organization is set up which 
is at variance with the natural life of children, it be- 
come necessary to compel children to conform to it. The 
friction of the educative process becomes one of the most 
serious problems of teaching. Consequently there arises 
a necessity for discipline, frequently exercising itself by 
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menns of physical force. So the child learns to keep 
the law for fear of the consequences instead of keeping 
it bj' habitual moral response. 

Thus, much of the formal routine of the ordinary 
schoolroom which at first glance seems to be the foun- 
dation of order, is another characteristic of the inherited 
system. Routine is undoubtedl 3 ' necessary, but it need 
not be of the unnatural, artificial kind which is due 
rather to a recognized sj’stem of teaching than to the 
actual life needs of a group of children. 

Recent scientific education. The existence of such tra- 
ditional ways of teaching will help in realizing that the 
educator who advocates newer ways is no mere faddist. 
The public school system is a mushroom growth. For a 
generation efforts have been chiefl}* directed to the 
emergenej’’ needs of education. It is only within the last 
few decades that school men have been able to pause 
in their constructive efforts to look about them. Now 
thej'' have begun to make inventories, to consider their 
verdict. For the first time are thej' able to attack the 
problem of education upon a scientific basis. 

In summary it maj’’ be said that the scientific edu- 
cator differs from the ordinary layman in several waj's. 
An appreciation of the actual historic causes of the 
present situation enables him to realize that many of 
the present characteristics of school life, so far from 
being precedents, are accidental rather than essential 
to the educative process. He is not surprised to find 
that the schools are as they are, but rather recognizes 
that the situation is the result of direct and unavoid- 
able historic causes. Furthermore, an understanding^ of 
the causes throws light upon the nature of the remedies. 
Changes and improvements should go on in a carefu 
and scientific rather than in a haphazard way. The 
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true basis for the determination of educational procedure 
is not precedent. It should rather be found in the actual 
nature of the factors of the educative process, the child, 
the curriculum, and the teacher. It is hoped that the 
following pages may set forth a clear and accurate idea 
of those factors and indicate some of their relationships. 

The differences between the traditional and the newer 
type of school are many and diflScult of explanation. 
They may be s>'mbolized, however, by the difference 
in the mere external appearance of the schoolroom of 
the past, and the new schoolroom, such as may be seen 
in a modern experimental school in large teacher-training 
centres, and even occasionally in progressive school sys- 
tems. 

Many of us are only too familiar ■ndth the old- 
fashioned schoolroom, a dark and dingy place, lighted 
by an insufficient number of windows, with plaster black- 
boards in a state of defacement and perhaps of disin- 
tegration. The stationary desks are carved and marked 
with innumerable initials and facetious designs, the fruits 
of hours of idleness. How well the writer remembers his 
own desk in the seventh-grade room which he attended, 
just such a room as has been here described. It was 
a desk scarred with numerous trails or tracks. Tlirough 
these tracks leaden shot could be pushed by the hour, 
shot which had been dignified to the condition of “sheep" 
and^ half of which were transformed into “black sheep” 
by immersion in the inkwell. If an inconsiderate teacher 
saw fit to interfere with such serious business, the sheep 
were quickly removed to large subterranean holes dug 
in the lower part of the desk, to rest securely in their 
fold. There were also labors over a paste of chalk and 
in ", which was used to fill the somewhat numerous cav- 
ities in the desk top. So was one enabled to alternate 
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the duties of “shepherd” and “dentist.” Tliat school- 
room, nrith its unattractive, barren appearance is still in 
use to-day. 

In contrast may be placed a third-grade room in one 
of our modern experimental schools. It is a bright and 
sunny room, for its whole side and rear walls are com- 
posed of window lights. These are hung with movable 
cloth curtains supported on poles by rings, so that any 
suitable degree of illumination may be obtained. The 
blackboards are of slate, and low enough for the chil- 
dren to reach them. The floors are of hard wood, pos- 
sibly with a small rug or two. The woodwork is attrac- 
tively varnished and good prints or the children’s own 
paintings hang upon the walls. The seats are not fas- 
tened to the floor but may be moved from place to 
place as needed. Hanging near the window is a canary 
which does its onm cheery part when the children sing 
together. An aquarium stands where the light shines 
through its green waters. Plants, ferns, and various green- 
ery decorate the room. In the comer stands the piano, 
and the victrola occupies a convenient spot. 

Here and there about the room may be seen a doll’s 
house or two. They are poor looking things, indeed. 
The chimneys are askew and the windows are crooked. 
True enough— but the little fingers that formed them 
grew straighter and the muscles stronger. In anot er 
part of the room a table is ready set for the dolls’ tea- 
party. The china on the table was decorated by the 
children, the doilies woven by them. Near by is t e san 
table, and what is this upon it? Surely none ets^ an 
Robinson Crusoe himself. Here visibly before us is the 
log house constructed of small pieces of woo . i we 
look closely, we may even see the footprints of t e man 
Friday! On a separate table, or shelf, lie the supplemen- 
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tary readers, always ready to beguile an idle moment 
with tales of “Jack the Giant Killer” illuminated by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, or "Robin Hood” illustrated by 
Wyeth. 

Between these two types of schoolroom there is a 
world of difference. One is barren and uninteresting, the 
other alive and happy. One is traditional and accidental 
in its origin, the other is based on the idea that the 
best preparation of living is right living. 

That belief is the underlying theme of modem teach- 
ing. Such a conception of schooling as right and natural 
living has a direct and important bearing upon the edu- 
cative process. Should such a belief be true, many tradi- 
tional ways of school-keeping should be modified. If such 
modifications are to be made many problems arise as 
to how they shall be conceived and carried out. What, 
for instance, is the bearing of such a conception on the 
function of the teacher? How does it determine the activ- 
ities of the child in school? How may it conform with 
established principles of good teaching? What modifica- 
tions will it demand in customary method? Such ques- 
tions, and many others immediately arise. Some attempt 
will here be made to discuss them. The following chap- 
ters, then, attempt to present a scientific view of the 
factors of the educative process, first of the child, then 
of the environment, and of the teacher. Further reference 
will be made to methods of relating these factors and to 
certain other sigmficant matters. 


PROBiiEais FOR Class Discussion 

verbal or written criticisms of 
scnools which you have heard or read recently. To what extent 
were they justified? 

2. Think of any teaching you recdved in elementary school. 
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and indicate any aspects of it wbich seem to you to have been 
largely traditional. 

3. Describe the appearance of any modem elcmentary- 
echool classroom which you have vdsited. What did you see 
that you would not have seen in an old-fashioned school? 

4. If you had been bom in the same social and financial 
circumstances a hundred years ago what elementary educa- 
tion would you have probably received? Secondary? College? 
A thousand years ago? Three thousand years ago? 


Out-of-Class AcnvmES 

1. Visit a modem elementary-school classroom. Take notes 
on appearance, equipment, activities of the children, activities 
of the teacher. 

2. Ask your parents or grandparents to tell you in detail of 
their elementary schooling. Their secondary schooling. Their 
college training. Make a uTitten account of what they tell 
you. It may bo useful as a record. 

3. Read the article "The American Elementary School” by 
W. H. Kilpatrick, in the Teachers College Record, March, 
1929 and compare the point of view set forth with that of the 
present chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHILD AS AN EDUCABLE ORGANISM 

The primarj’ factor in the educative process is the 
child. This is not a sentimental statement, but a logical 
one. Education does not exist for the teacher, or for ■ 
the curriculum, but for the child. Neglect of this funda- 
mental principle has frequently occurred in the past. 
Many educational errors have been due to the fact that 
the curriculum vas wrongly taken as the starting point 
in practical education. A formal predetermined curricu- 
lum was arranged and to it the child was conformed. 
There followed various wrong conceptions of the child. 
In early colonial days, for instance, children were not 
only regarded as untrained, but they were also consid-. 
ered to be depraved, "steeped in sin and guilt, the heirs 
of hell.” In the France of Louis XIV children were 
thought of as miniature adults and were taught to mimic 
their ciders in afl the curious and unnatural w^ys of 
the court. TJie_present-day scienti^c ^attitude ^toward • 
teaching indicates, on the o ther handi_that,.any._sound | 

'Mfi^ptibn'of education inu^ be.based.on Imowledge of ; 

the child; 

Scientifically the child must be considered as an organ- 
ism. This is not, however, the popular conception. T e 
attitude of the general public toward children is often 
colored by a severe distrust or a soft sentimentality. 
These two extremes are illustrated respectively by t le 
severe home discipline of fifty years ago and the a se 

29 
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picturization of angel children on the screen to-day.^ A 
true conception of child nature depends not upon social 
attitudes but upon accurate knowledge. The child is not 
to be regarded as a pathological or abnormal adult, or 
as a sainted and unstained pilgrim from another world, 
but as an organism with scientifically observable char- 
acteristics and tendencies to right and wrong. The ten- 
dencies which are put to a use which meets with social 
approval will be considered right, while those which are 
put to a use which is disapproved will be considered 
wrong. 

Since a knowledge of the nature of this organism must 
govern any attempt at enlightened teaching, it is profit- 
able to consider just what science has to teach in the 
matter. Recent studies in biology and psychology have 
thrown much light on the subject. In order to outline 
their contributions a brief, clear presentation of the 
structure of the nervous system is necessary. 

The structure of the nervous system.’^ All changes 
in the individual with which education is concerned, 
except those purely physical ones, such as nutrition, 
sanitation, and health, are effected in and through the 
nervous system. For practical purposes this nervous 
system may be considered under two heads, the actual 
structure known as the connection system and the con- 
nections between the parts of this structure, the synapses. 
For the practical purposes of this discussion it may be 
said that changes in the individual take place by means 
of the connection system in the synapses much as tele- 
phone messages cause changes in the human mind by 
means of the wires but in the individual telephoning. 

.. should be read with reference to the diagrams, for 

It IS otiierwise incomplete. 
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These tvro parts = of the nervous system will here he 
considered separately in order. 

The connection system. There is far more actual 
knowledge of the connection system than of the synapses. 
Much of this knowledge is the result of actual study 



DIAGRAM SHOnUNG PARTS OF N-ERVOUS STSTBM. 

of the tissues by dissection and other neurological or 
biological methods. Such investigations have shown that 
the total connection system may be divided for purposes 
of convenient study into five parts, the nerves, the spinal 
column, the medulla oblongata, the cerebellum, and the 
cerebrum. Each of these parts, which may be observed 

’ It is recogniEed that this distinction is arbitrao'- R made 
for convenience in exposition. Categories are largely subjects e 
and without exact counterpart in nature. 
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in the accompanying diagram, vrill be considered sep- 
arately. 

1. The jvnciion oj the nerves. The nerves are the 
parts of the connection ^'stem Tvhich cany* impulses 
from any point of stimulation inward to the spinal 
column or from the spinal colmnn outward to some 
part of a responding organ. Their beginning points, or 
points of stimulation, are differentiated tissues which are 
affected by some special stimulus. The rods and cones 
in the retina of the eye, for example, are speciabzed 
ner\'e beginnings which are affected by light. The end- 
ing points, or points of response are differentiated tissues 
which effect some response. The endings of the motor 
nerve cells in the muscles are specialized nerve endings 
which effect muscular movements. 

So infinitely complex is this system of nerves that a 
nerve impulse may be carried in through, the spinal 
column to the higher brain centers from any point iu 
the human body which is sensitive to a stimulus; or a 
nerve impulse may be carried out from the higher brain 
centers tlrrough the spinal column to any point in the 
human body which is capable of making a response. 
Thus there is a complete system of connections from 
any sensitive point in the human body via the spinal 
column to anj* other point of possible response. 

It seems unprobable, however, that any ner\'e impulse 
can find its way from any stimulated beginning point 
to any responding end point directly, that is to say 
without passing via the spinal column. Thus it would 
seem that the nerves themselves are purely a system of 
connection and in them resides none of the phenomenon 
known as intelligence. 

2. The frmction of the spinal column. Much as one is 
tempted to hope, for the sake of lo^cal organization. 
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that the spinal cord has some clearly differentiated 
function, that does not seem to be so. The cord seems 
to share with the medulla the ability to direct an in- 
coming nervous impulse outward to an organ of response. 
The type of response which may be thus effected, how- 
ever, is of a very simple and definite kind known as 
a reflex, that is, a response like the sneeze or knee-jerk 
which is made directly to a stimulus without the guid- 
ance of consciousness or volition. The particular reflex 
centers in the spinal cord are those for the limbs and 
part of the trunk. 

3. The junction of medulla oblongata. The medulla 
oblongata, or brain stem, seems to be functionally, as 
it is structurally, an extension of the spinal cord. This 
shared function may be better understood by consider- 
ing the responses made by a frog from which the cere- 
brum and the cerebellum have been removed by a simple 
operation. Whatever responses are made by such an 
organism must be controlled by the medulla and cord. 
If such a frog be suspended from a wire, it hangs inert, 
but will react instantly to simple stimuli. A touch of 
the toe of the fore or hind leg causes immediate with- 
drawal. A burn is rubbed vigorously by the nearest leg. 
If strong acid is applied to the skin, rapid and con- 
■^Tilsive movements of the leg are made, as if to brush 
off the irritant. A succession of electric shocks produces 
rigor of the muscles. Movements of this nature are called 
reflexes. 

The medulla contains the reflex centers for the head 
and also for part of the interior of the trunk, including 
the heart and lungs. It is the central controlling agent 
of such acts as the eye wink and those which are con- 
cerned in chewing, deglutition, vomiting, sneezing, an 
coughing. In addition to these it controls three ■'ery 
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important automatic centers, that T.-hich regulates the 
acti-^*iiy of the heart, that controlling breathing, and that 
determining the caliber of the blood vessels. The spinal 
cord and the medulla oblongata are thus organs of con- 
duction. and of reflex automatic action only, and, there- 
fore, not centers of the higher mental processes. 

4. The function of the cerebellum. Consideration of the 
little that is known of the cerebellum leads to the opinion 
that it is concerned with the coordination of muscular 
movements. The fact that it is proportionately smaller 
in birds and fishes than it is in apes and men seemH 
to indicate that it is related to the locomotor powers. 
The actions of pigeons from which the cerebrum has been 
removed are vividly described b3' .Schrader." 

The hemisphereless animfll moves in a worid of bodies which 
. . . are all of equal value for him. . . . He is, to use Goltz s 
apt t.vpress:on, impercoral. ... Every object is for him only 
a Epae^cupj-ing mass, he turns out'of his path for an ordi- 
nary pigeon no otherwise than for a stone. He may try to 
c limb over both. All authors agree that thej" never found any 
difference, whether it was an inanimate bodj", a cat, a dog. 
or a bird of prey which came in their pigeon's way. Ths 
creature knows neither friends nor enemies. In the thickest 
company it lives like a hermit. The lanauishing cooing of the 
male awakens no more impresion than the rattling of peas, 
or the call-whistle, which in the day before the injury used 
to make the birds hasten to be fed. 

Thus the use of the cerebellum seems to be entirely 
motor. It- certainly has nothing to do with conscious 
perception. Consequently it may be assumed that it is 
nou intimatekv concerned with intelligence. 

5. The function of the cerebrum. 'The remaining higher 
processes of the mind take place in the cerebrum, the 

VTiUiaiii James in Peycholocy (Henrv Holt. & Co., 
laio), p. 9/, . 
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largest part of the central nervous system. Its gray out- 
side surface is called the cortex. Below the cortex lies 
the white matter of the cerebrum. 

The "thin, grayish, shirred rind, half a square yard 
in extent,” called the cortex, has long been regarded as 
the seat of human intelligence. It is a structure of mar- 
vellous complexity; a switchboard for the countless im- 
pulses which pass hither and thither throughout the 
organism. It connects directly and indirectly with everj" 
other part of the nervous S 3 ’stem. Therefore, the cortex 
has been called a projection surface on which every 
muscle and sensitive point in the whole body is repre- 
sented. 

The structure of the nervous tissue. Before going on 
to consider the sjmapse, it is necessary to indicate the 



KEURONES IN DIFFERENT STAGES OF DEI-ELOPMBNT. 


In a, the elementary cell body alone is present; in c, a dendrite 
is shown projecting upward and an asone downward. (After 
Donaldson.) 


nature of the tissue of which the connection system is 
composed. Erom the spinal cord spring thirt 5 ’--one pairs 
of nerves, each of wliich may be thought of as a cable 
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composed of thousands of fibers. These fibers either 
carry impulses outward from the spinal cord or inward, 
but no fiber carries both outward and inward impulses. 



^^en a nerve seems to branch it does not really branch; 
its fibers are parted. These fibers together with all the 

remainder of the connection system are composed of 
cells. 

One may think of this nerve and brain tissue as being 



A PHOTOGR\PH OF A CKl.L-BODY OF A MOTOIl NEUBON'E IX THE 
SPIXAL CORD WITH XU^tEItOrS DEXDIUTIC PROCESSES AND 
THE BEGINN'IXG OF THE XEUUAXOX. THE l^TTER PASSES 
FROJI THE CELL-BODY AT THE LEFT-HAXD SIDE AXD RUNS 
ALMOST HORIZONTALLY TO THE EDGE OF THE FIGURE. 

After Starr, 21. Plate 3. X 12D Iliamcters. 
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composed of the essential nen^e cells, called neurones, 
and of a supporting framework of tissue with which 
we are not directlj' concerned. The neurones themselves 
are the real conductile elements. Thej' have been called 
the building stones of the ner\'ous system. For practical 
purposes, therefore, the connection system, brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves may be thought of as an arrangement 
of neurone chains of infinite and miraculous complexity. 

As neurones are specialized cells they have, in addi- 
tion to the usual biological characteristics of cells, cer- 
tain adaptations of structure which should be noted. 

A better conception of a neurone can be obtained 
from the above figures than from a verbal description. 
Every neurone is composed of a cell body and several 
thread-like processes. The cell body may be round, oval, 
stellate, pyramidal or pear-shaped, of a diameter vary- 
ing from 10 to 150 microns. (A micron is a thousandth 
part of a millimeter.) Its cytoplasm has a faint granu- 
lar appearance, contains a conspicuous nucleus and nucle- 
olus and certain dark irregular bodies or granules. Two 
names are used in referring to the thread-like processes, 
the dendrites (Greek: dendron, a tree) are short, mam’’- 
branched offshoots, close to the cell body. Axones are 
long and comparatively straight. Particular attention 
should be called to the branched endings of these pro- 
cesses.^ 

The s 3 mapse. The actual, observed knowledge of the 
synapse is somewhat less than that of the connection 
system. In considering its nature it is the more neces- 
sary to fall back upon theorj’’. It may be said with a 

‘For further diagrams, see E. h. Thorndike, Edu/^dmtd Psv 
choloQu (Teachers (Dollege, Columbia University-, 1913), \ oi. i, 
Ch. siv. Sec also R. S. Woodworth, PsJ/cholom/ (Henry Holt 
Co., 1921), Ch. ii. 
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fair degree of safety, however, that sjTiapses are the 
places of connection between the neurone cells. It is very 
difacult to describe these places of functional contact 
for little is known of their actual physiological structure. 
The essential truth is, that the complex chains of neurone 
cells which compose the connective tissue are not func- 
tionally continuous. There is some disagreement as to 
whether or not the end processes of the neurones, the 
axones and dendrites, come into actual physiolo^cal con- 
tact. At any rate, if there is any such contact there mu=u 
be some surface of separation. Consequently it may 
be well to assume theoretically that the ends oj the 
neurone cells do not touch. Whatever be the nature of 
the connection between them the place where the con- 
nection is made, be it point, tissue, area, or whate^'cr 
it may be, is called the synapse. 

Although little is known as to the actual physiolo^cal 
nature of the synapse there are theoretical assumptions 
as to its modes of beha'iior. It is supposed that it offers 
varying degrees of resistance to the neiual currents. It 
is further thought that the synapse is itself modified by 
the passage of the nerv’ous impulse. The first of these 
characteristics of the synapse is referred to as 'perme- 
ability, the second as modifiability. If the educability 
of the organism be considered to reside in the synap::6, 
then the process of education must be determined by 
these two characteristics of permeability and modifiabil- 
ity of the synapses. 

The nature of the nervous impulse. Before considering 
these two characteristics of permeability and modifiabil- 
ity attention may be directed to the nature of the nervous 
impulse. Concerning its actual nature little is really 
known. All that can be said is that it is a manifestation 
of life. Essentially it is a form of energy. In this respect 
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it is similar to the natural forces of gravity and elec- 
tricity. Since its nature is not known; it can only be 
defined in tenns of its effects. 

There have been some attempts to identify the ner- 
vous impulse with the electric current. Although evidenee 
has been obtained which might support such a theory 
it seems likely that, rather than being an indication 
of identity, this cndcnce may point to a basic similar- 
ity between the two forms of energy'. Older scientific or 
popular conceptions have regarded the nerves as eon- 
duits which carrj' fluid pulses, or ns cords to be pulled 
upon, such as those w'hich govern the antics of marion- 
ettes. Such false conceptions have been responsible for 
misleading e.\pressions as "nerve strain” or “nen'c ten- 
sion.” As a matter of fact, the nei^'e impulse is not 
appreciably exhausting t-o the fibers concerned in for- 
warding it, ns nerv’es themselves seem practically proof 


against fatigue. , 

Another widespread misconception with respect to le 
nervous current indicated by the phrase "as quic ’ as 
thought” is that no time is consumed in its passage. 
This is obviously false; in fact the velocity at w ici 
the impulse passes along the nerve has been quite ac 
curately measured. The rate of transmission in t le nerve 
of a frog at room temperature has been calculate o e 
about 100 feet a second, that is to say, about the speed 
of an express train travelling seventy miles an our.^ 
Concepts basic to an understanding of the functioning 
of the nervous system. In order to think c ear y co 
ceming the nature of the nervous act it may e we 
isolate theoretically three concepts. If one las a 
picture of the nervous sj'stem from cortex to nerve e 
ings as being essential^' chains upon chains o neur , 
infinitely related to one another, the three fo owing 
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cepts should make discussion simpler. The first is that 
of the nervous impulse as a form of energy, the secon 
is that of the chains of neurone cells as connections which 
bear the nervous impulses, the third is that of the S3’n- 
apses as variable bridges between the parts of the con- 
nection system. While such clear-cut conceptions may 
not be certainly and absolute!}' correct the clarity so 
obtained maj' warrant the theoretical assumptions. 

Permeability of the synapse. It has been pointed out 
that 'permeability is one of the characteristics of t e 
sjTiapse. Permeability is that quality of the sjmapse 
in virtue of which the nervous impulse may pass across 
it from neurone to neurone. It may be considered as 
existing in various degrees according to the ease of con- 
duction of an impulse passing between neurones. Thus 
permeability is a variable quality which determines the 
passage of a given pulse of energy across the synapse. 
It may, then, be really realized that thus the movement 
of currents in and about the neurone chains may be 
governed by conditions at the synapse. 

Several conditions have been suggested as being po=" 
sible determinants of permeability. In the first place, 
the actual spatial distance between the ends of neurone 
cells may have something to do with the ease of con- 
duction across the synapse. Whether this be so or not, 
there may be some special condition of resistance. This 
might be considered as analogous to the resistance of 
different types of metal to the electric current. It seems 
likely that some such condition exists and that it is 
related to chemical action in. the synapse. 

Furthermore, the permeability of a given synapse may 
vary from time to time. Thus certain cooperating con- 
ditions in the whole organism may be such that at a 
given moment a current may pass where it would not 
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have passed an hour before and ncc versa. Thus, con- 
sequently, certain conditions in the synapse and in the 
■whole organism may govern nen'ous action in infinitely 
variable ways. The nerve impulse may take any one 
of a thousand paths according to the temporary and 
permanent variations at ten thousand synapses. 

Modifiability of the synapse. The second characteristic 
of the synapse already mentioned is that of modifiabil- 
ity. Modifiability is that quality of the synapse whereby 
it is possible for changes to take place in pcrracabilitj. 
It is conceivable that the organism might be so con- 
structed that the permeability at the various sjTinpses 
would bo a constant and unchanging property. Thus 
would a machine be constructed so that cvciy connec- 
tion would be permanent and the machine would wor ' 
in a definite and reliable way. The nervous system is 
much more complex. At every place of functional con- 
tact temporar}' and relatively permanent changes maj 
take place. 

A child may be considered ns having at birti ccr 
tain inherited permeability at the various synapses 
throughout his nervous system. If the penneabi i J ’ 
not change the child would remain immature. As time 
passes, however, certain reactions with his cmironmcn 
produce alterations of permeability. The con ition o 
liungcr produces a certain temporary increase permea 
bility at the synapses concerned with eating an sna 
lowing. When the child has eaten his dinner, ic per 
meability at these same synapses is decrease so la 
the eating and swallowing movements do not to vC p ace. 
We say that the hunger has been satisfied. 
c.\nmple of temporary change at the ssmapses. s 
child grows older he acquires certain habits of speec , 
such as the saying of “papa” and “mama. T le permea 
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bility of the synapses in the neurone chains involved in 
spcecli has thus been altered since birth and is more 
or less permanently changed for life. Tlii.s is an example 
of relatively permanent changes at the synapses. There 
arc also certain permanent changc.s due not to environ- 
ment but to inherited cbnngc.s of growth and develop- 
ment, such as those concerned with the development of 
delayed instincts or those which mature after birth. 

It will be readily realized that the educability of the 
organism depends upon this property of modifiability 
of the sjmapse. Were the sjmapscs not modifiable bj 
environmental conditions the human body would be an 
unalterable machine, like a watch or an electric car. 
Since this qualitj’ docs exist, however, it makes pos- 
sible an infinite variety of changes in the human body 
and hence in human conduct. Herein, then, lies the 
possibility of education. Education is a matter of pro- 
ducing changes in the permeability of the synapses. The 
infinite possibilities and opportunities of the educative 
process are dependent on that \dtal phenomenon, the 
modifiability of the synapse. 

Summary of the relations of the nervous ^stem to 
education. The presentation of the actual structure of 
the nervous sj'stem has been made in order that the 
relations between it and the process of education may 
be made as clear as possible. Consequently a summary 
of those relationships may not be out of place here. 

With the nerves the teacher is not particularly con- 
cerned. Tlieir chief function from the standpoint of 
training is that of a series of connections with the 
higher centers. Modifications made in synapses of the 
nervous system are in all probability governed by the 
higher centers. 

The spinal column and the medulla oblongata, in ad- 
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dilion to their function as connections, arc concerned 
mth the various reflexes. Such reflexes as the cyewink 
and the automatic movements of tlic heart are pr.acti- 
cally unraodifiahlc, as tlio needs of the organism de- 
mand. Even though some of them may he modified 
by determined training such cliangcs would bo bc\ond 
the interests or work of the teacher and do not w.arrani 
particular con.=idcration here. 

The responses governed by the cerebellum, althouc i 
in all likelihood more easily modified than the pure 
reflexes, arc not of p.articular importance to the ordinary 
school teacher. The codrdin.ation of muscular movements, 
particularly of the large motor tj^pe, has little to do wi ^ 
the work of the ordinarj* schoolroom and is pro a J 
largely determined in the preschool age. It maj pro^e 
somewhat more interesting to kindergarten or p ij sica 
training teachers, and may even h.avc its impoitancc m 
the development of such fine motor movements as Uioso 
involved in penmanship. Even such mo\ emen s, lo'ss 
ever, are largely governed by the higher brain cen crs. 

A consideration of the higher brain, the cere 
more important. Little is definitely known as o 
white matter of the higher brain so t la 
necessary to give special attention to t le co ex, 
outer shell of the higher brain.^ The corttx ° 
long recognized as the phj'siological seat o ic ' 
intelligence. Here reside the governing po^ crs 
and body which control and modify the 
centers. In the cortex every other part o ic n 
system is represented so that changes in le ’ 
a certain sense, arc those which govern luman ^ _ 

Thus have the cortical tissues an especia sigm > 
thus do they warrant, more than anj ot ler pa 
organism, the special attention of the teac ler. 
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It remains to make a brief reference to the essentials 
of the nervous tissue, the neiirones, and the sjmapses. 
While it might be reasonable to expect that these two 
elements would participate equally in the modificatwn 
of the nervous impulse a theoretical distinction is here 
made. It is supposed that the function of the neurone 
is conduction of the nenmus impulse while that of the 
sjmapse is modification. WTiether or not this be actually 
true is not certainly known. Even should it prove other- 
wise the symbolism involved is not likelj’' to ' be mis- 
leading in the principles here worked out. The two 
functions of conduction and modification certainly exist, 
even though they may not be so clearly differentiated 
physiologically. No further reference will be made to 
this theory but it will be hereafter assumed that neu- 
rones are concerned with conduction and synapses with 
modification of the nervous cimrent. 

It may thus be seen that educating a child is educat- 
ing his ner\mus sj-stem. Furthermore it may be realized 
that educating a child seems to be the modifying of 
the permeability of the synapses in his cortex. There are 
many, many factors involved in the carrying out of 
any such process in a satisfactory way, nevertheless, 
the fundamental fact remains, that the teacher in the 
schoolroom should be engaged in producing desirable 
modifications in the cortical synapses. 

The intelligence of the individual. It is a common- 
place to say that the individual is a complex of his 
inheritance and his environment. It is but an aspect 
of this truth to say that, from a psychological point of 
view, the intelligence, or mental eflaciency of the indi- 
vidual depends upon his inherited mental capacity and 
his training. It is important to have a clear conception 
of just what these two elements of intelligence mean. 
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It is ncccssan' for the teacher to have, if possible, some 
idea where the influence of inherited mental capacity 
ends and wlierc training begins, to understand, if pos- 
sible, what is the significance of inherited mental capac- 
ity and what it depends upon, to know what training 
means, and what it may be expected to accompisi. 
Consequently these two aspects of intelligence c 

taken up scparatelj'.* . ^ i „ 

Inherited mental capadty. By inherited men a c 
pacity is meant here an inherited or native aspect ol 
mental ability, which is detennined at ir i an n 
modified by training. There arc some who 
the existence of any such predetermined an ‘ . 

unmodifiablc factor in human conduct, lerc is j 
however, to support the view which acknow c S • 
fact certain extremists, generally referred o a . 

ists, seem to go so far as to consider tha which 

factor is the only one of importance, ic ^ . 

is here set forth avoids cither extreme, 
that the individual intelligence is a j 

fi.xed factor -svliich may be rcferrcc o .pfeired 

mental capacity, and a variable factoi v nc ^ 

*°Thcrc1c1mto bo somo physiologionl 
a distinction. Students who arc interested m conad ^ 

• Mnny ps>’cIiologists have moment in 

aration is purely theoretical. Wc cann tlie two influences, 

the life of the individual actually “"Objected to the 

“Even though wc find that a group ' of years, 

same environment (if that bo P°^‘ environment, all that 

have lussiinilated different amounts o . , gtarted in with 
wo can conclude is tliat tlic children degree to which 

different potentialities, but wo do no these potentialities, 

the environment did or did not dmclop tne. ^ 

. . . Environment and training P'^^.ed/’ 

ment before that equipment can bo r g 
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this e\adence should make themselves acquainted 'srith 
the presentation made by Woodrow® who is the author- 
ity for much of the physiological material referred to 
in this section. Certain of this evidence indicates a cor- 
respondence between the counted ntunber of brain cells 
and the brightness of the indimdual. There is accord- 
ing to certain investigators a rough, though carefully de- 
tected, correspondence between intelligence and brain 
weight. It cannot be said that the brightest men have 
the heaviest brains, but nevertheless in the long run 
some correspondence has been discovered. Again, Ham- 
marberg, the Swedish scientist, has found a “clearly 
demonstrable and striking correspondence between men- 
tal deficiency and the number and deficiency in size 
of the neurones.” Fiuthermore, microscopic studies in 
human embryology have shown that after the third or 
fourth month of fetal life the munber of cells in the 
cerebral cortex does not increase. 

Thus it would seem that the number of neurones in 
the cortex is fixed at birth and so a certain fixed factor 
may be introduced into the mental life of the individual. 
It is this factor which is referred to as inherited mental 
capacity." 

Microscopic examinations of sections of the cortex 
of mental defectives have been compared with sections 
from the brain of normal adults. Such investigations 
have revealed the fact that the number of cells per 
unit in the brain of the defective is much smaller than 
that in a corresponding unit of a normal brain. There 
is thus a physiological difference between people of not- 


BriffAiness and Dullness in Children (J. B. Lip- 
pmeott Co., 1923). 

’This axed factor may also be compUcated bv an inherited 
degree of initial permeability of synapses. 
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able mental defect and normal biunan beings. While it 
cannot be said tbat no improvement can be made in 
the efficiency of a defective person nei’ertbeless experi- 
ence ivith defectives makes it quite clear tbat a con- 
genital idiot could never be developed into normal 
individual bj' any series of experiences. Thus it seema 
tbat inherited intelligence is a most potent factor in 
determining human efficiency. W bile the number of neu- 
rones present in a person at birth may not abaolutely 
determine his ability as a social unit it nevertheleaa 
places the indhndual’s attainments ndthin certain some- 
ivhat definite and significant limits. 

Therefore the teacher may regard an}* child m e 
schoolroom as an indh'idual ivhose inherited menta 
capacity is of a certain fixed status. That is to saj 
the actual number of neurones, and hence of sjnapse.., 
in the child has a definite effect upon the ultimate degree 
and nature of his attainments. 

It is of great importance for the teacher to e a e 
to recognize the relation of the indiiddual child to o ere 
in this respect of inherited mental capacity. ^Some psj 
chologists have been animated by the hope of cons uc 
ing mental tests for children vrliich vrould measure i- 
fixed factor of mental life. When the movemen- or 
mental testing became established, the tests were re erre 
to as intclUgctice tests, and the assumption w..s 
by some workers in this field that what e^e - 
measured was the basic, inherited factor oi men a 
which is here referred to as inherited menta ^ 

It was^ assumed that intelligence tests , r 

basic aspect of intelligence independent- o ^ ® inipU 
training upon total mental ability. The r'-cor » o 
ligence testing for a long time lent pecu ^ j 

to this view for they indicated a remar *a e 
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mental pcrionnancc in individtuil ca?e5 in the carry- 
ing out of icA:'? of different typcf; and in ruhiitiori to 
this it foon beeamc cicar that ihere were nniarkahlc 
diEcrcncc5 bet'^.xen different individiirds v>-itfi reaped 
to the difliculty of the taa-k? vdiirh tbcj' v-x-rc able to 
perform, even ivhen the ohviotif and ab'cr-vrsble environ- 
ment and tmininj; of tbeae different individuals sxemed 
to liavc been ver>’ similar. Funhcnnorc, it soon became 
obvious that usually when two individuals were com- 
pared at the ape of six on entering: school and compared 
ajzain eicht year? later after passing through the same 
school system that the laggard was still a Incgard and 
the bright child liad outstrip{>cd him far more .=i|rniri- 
cantly at the end than at tlic beginning. .As a result 
some psj'chologists leaped to the conclusion that a child 
was placed at birth in a certain category with respect 
to his intelligence, and in that categorj' lie was destined 
to remain through life. 

While tlio evidence which follows under the heading of 
Iraining will be directed toward showing the inadequacy 
of any such ^^ew of intelligence, yet there is an im- 
portant lesson to be learned from the state of affairs 
which caused the speciousness of the e*ddcnce misinter- 
preted bj* the determinists. This lesson is to be found 
in the fact that so verj' influential did the effect of 
the inherited mental capacity of the individual prove 
to be, and its effect on mental life was found to be so 
important, that the eyes of the determinists were blinded 
to the presence of any other significant factor. 

But the making of mental estimates is not new. From 
time immemorial teachers have made rough comparisons 
between indi\'iduais according to which they would say 
that Jack was “brighter than” Jill. To-day teachers 
attempt to make more accurate and refined judgments 
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by the use of mental tests. Thus they vdW say that 
the "intelligence” of Jack is represented by some figure 
as one hundred, -n-hile that of Jill is represented only by 
seventy-five. Since the average pupil has been ^iscowred 
to have an “intelligence” represented by one hundred, 
he. Jack, is considered to be normal, Avhile Jill is some- 
what defective. The teacher is thus able to Recognize 
the fact that other tlnngs being equal Jill will ne^er 
do so well as Jack, and furthermore that this 
of Jill’s is no mean one, but one that is - 
and significant. Jack has a larger number of neurones 

in his cortex than Jill. j 

It would bo lolly for tlie tcochor to ™ Lfc 

out recognioing such door •, J'” ' 

bright child and the congcuitally dull ^ 

IcrLt treatment for their plac^ m “ 

different. Furthermore the '“f "“frnay 

grouth of tho intelligence of the cluld « ““J, 
U-e to be a vco' different one rom t^ »' 

guiding the mental growth of the tagh 
teacher who recognizes the impo ance . , 
factor in mental life will be “'“''>“VLSun”c,ch 
accurately as possible what is the “f 
child in her care. A knowledge o le inher- 

the ability of the children may epen difference 

ited mental cap,acity may make “ 
in the teacher's altitude toward and treatment of mO. 

'"r“othing could be elation* more sui- 
cidal than to mgard inherited “Pf V^ifely 

only ‘ trrhe”is“rt^“e; of 

SiZi « :Zrcd to as "" 
portant the inherited capacity' of a child maj 
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himself and to society, the teacher imist accept it as it 
is. and can do nothing to increase or modify it. With 
the training of the individual, hotrever. the teacher is 
immediately and directly concerned and by it the nature 
of society is largely determined. 

By the training of the child is meant the change in 
the individual due to the sum total of environmental 
inSuences upon him since birth. .Just as there tvas some 
evidence to indicate that there is a physiolomcal basis 
for thinking that there is a fined factor in mental life, 
so there is evidence of a physioiogicai basis for the as- 
sumption that- there is also a variable factor, tvhich 
may be called training. It is an observed fact that al- 
though the neurones of the cortex do not increase in 
number, they do increase in size and complexity. It has 
been found that- such neurones alter in shape, size, and 
the number and length of their fibers in the ascending 
scale from lorrer to higher animals. Again grovrth changes 
have been observed by the microscope in increase in 
dze, shape, and texture of the neurones and in the num- 
ber and structure of the fibers. It is thus reasonable to 
suggest that throughout life changes may take place 
in the cortex due to the increase in size and complexity 
of the neurone cells. Such changes might result in the 
modification of connections at the synapses and even 
in an increase in the number of synapses. 

As to the possibility of increasing individual eSciency 
by the rnodiScation of the permeability of the synapses 
it Tvill appear from the previous discussion that it must 
be enormous. Thus may environmental conditions be- 
come extremely important in modifying the mental life 
of the individuaL 

The significance for the teacher is not far to seek. 
The importance of the teacher's function in mental de- 
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velopment becomes clear. Granted that the teacher may 
be concerned ndth the modification of the permeability 
of synapses and also ndth increasing the growth of the 
neurone cells in the cort-ex, it ma}' be recognized what 
are the infinite possibilities of school teaching. There 
are many educational corollaries, some of which will be 
taken up later. For the present it is sufiScient to point 
out that while inherited mental capacity maj’" be based 
on the number, training may be concerned with the 
complexity of the cortical neurones.® 

The growth of intelligence. Does the mind grow” 
through education? Does the intelligence of the indi- 
vddual increase as a result of environmental influences? 
These are very vexed questions for which the science 
of education to-day provides no adequate answer. For 
some time the answer given to these questions by the 
detenninists was no. Recently, however, facts have been 
cited which some claim provide evidence to the con- 
trary.^® It may not be idle to note that, if intelligence 
be regarded as in the present discussion, even though 
the fixed inherited factor may not grow, any growth 
which is brought about by training might produce an 
equivalent result. Growth of intelligence might take place 
in one indhddual through training which might make 


'It should be noted that even without the physiological evi- 
dence cited the very nature of the concepts of heredity and en- 
vironment validates the idea of intelligence as a component of a 
fixed and a \-ariable factor. 

’ Growth referred to here is not that which characterizes the ■ 
development from childhood to adulthood. In this sense the in- 
telligence grows just as the bones and body to a limit which 
comes at the end of adolescence. 

"IV. C. Bagley, Dclermimsm in Edvcation (Warwick <fc York, 
1929), See also IVeeman and Others, Seventeenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education (Public School 
Publishing Co., 1928). 
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his intelligence equal to that of another individual v.'ho 
might have had a slight initial advantage in inherited 
mental capacitj'. In other Tvords, in the case of two 
individuals different relath'e amounts of inherited and 
learned capacity might produce the same final result 
in mental status of the two individuals. 

It is obvious that increase in mental ability may be 
of two types. The first would be an increase in ability 
to do an additional number of complex tasks of equal 
difficulty to those done before by the same person. In 
this sense a child able to read children’s stories, but 
unable to figure, might have his mental ability increased 
by being taught to do another set of tasks of similar 
difficulty, namely problems in the common arithmetical 
processes. The second tj'pe would be an increase in men- 
tal ability such that the indivddual would be able to do 
tasks which were of greater difficulty than any which 
he had been able to do before. It is difficult to ^ve an 
example here because of our lack of knowledge of the 
determined difficulty of tasks. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that the process of division is more difficult than 
that of addition. Perhaps, therefore, one might suggest 
as an example a hypothetical case in which an adult 
in some institution able to do addition but not division 
.should be taught to do division and derive the power 
to do other tasks of like difficulty. It is the present im- 
possibility of obtaining evidence that growth of the 
latter type takes place through education that has in- 
fluenced the thinking of the determinists. They seem to 
forget, that even if such growth in mental altitude 
does not take place, and even that is far from proven, 
yet there is another possibility. The increase of the 
width or breadth of the individual’s intelligence, the in- 
crease in his ability to do different complex tasks of a 
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difficultj’^ within his mental altitude, must be regarded 
as an increase in intelligence, inasmuch as it produces 
in the individual greater social efficiency and increases 
his usefulness to himself and others. In other words, while 
so-called intelligence tests may measure the altitude of 
the intelligence they do not measure its breadth, and 
so present a totally false picture of the individual’s 
mental and social efficiency. 

The modifiability of the nervous system. Training or 
education is possible because the nervous system is modi- 
fiable. The phj'siological basis of such modification has 
been here set forth. The assured fact that such change 
does go on is a sound basis for great hopes from pub- 
lic education. The determinist who considers nothing 
but the limitations of the child’s temporarj' mental alti- 
tude is forgetting the fact that even though the indi- 
vidual’s inherited mental capacity may not be modi- 
fied, the individual may undergo vast and important 
changes. 

Whether or not a child attends school does not de- 
termine whether or not such changes go on. They go on 
somewhere and somehow, as a direct result of the re- 
action of his organism and his environment. No matter 
where the child dwells, “among the untrodden ways,’’ 
like Wordsworth’s Lucy, or in the city slums, the en- 
vironment will have its inevitable effect. Changes must 
go on, but they may be for better or worse. There are 
good changes and bad changes. It is the work of the 
teacher to see that the changes which go on in the child 
are good changes. Furthermore, the teacher may be very 
influential in securing these changes. By furnishing the 
child with a desirable environment, one which calls 
forth specific responses of the right kind, the teacher 
may modify the child’s nervous system for the better. 
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The condition of the nervous system. It would not be 
possible to modify an unresponsive organism. There is 
a temptation to think of the nen'ous sj'stem as some- 
thing passive. In its mere gross state that is, of course, 
so; hence the illusion. Tlie nervous system is, in reality, 
nevertheless, replete vrith life. It is, as it were, bubbling 
over with acthatj*, activity which is stored up and ready 
to be let loose. It is like a compressed air chamber in 
which the pressure within is ready to make the air 
rush forth at the first tiny opening. 

The energy which is stored up ready to be set free 
through the nerves is life. The nervous system is alive. 
It is like a fuse ready to be set off, like an electric 
button that waits only for a touch. But nothing so gross 
is needed to awaken a neurone chain into action. A ray 
of light, a tick of the clock, an odor, a thought may 
serve the purpose; any of these separately or many of 
them at once. Tniates*er there be that has such an effect 
may be called a stimuZus. 

We may isolate a stimulus from the total stimuli 
affecting the individual. When at dusk the electric light 
is flashed on in a skating rink, the children invariably 
set up a shout. We would be justified in saying that the 
flash of light was the stimulus which awakened the re- 
sponse. So we may consider separately a certain special 
stimulus. 

On the other hand, it should be realized that, at a 
^ven moment, there are many circumstances surround- 
ing any organism which may touch off a response. For 
example, consider an old gentleman sitting, of an eve- 
ning, in a comfortable armchair before the fire. The 
storm is blowing without, the sleet rattling against the 
window pane. In the next room his daughter is playing 
and sin^g folk songs. He is somewhat weary at the 
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end of the daj", and soothed by the gentle warmth of 
the fire he drops off to sleep; in five minutes heissnuffling 
and snoring mildly. Certain elements of the surrounding 
situation have taken effect while other elements have 
had none. His organism seemed to ignore the moaning 
of the wind, the noise on the pane, the loudness of the 
music in the next room. It responded to the gentle 
warmth, the weariness, perhaps to the rlijiihm of the 
music. There were manj' elements in the surrounding cir- 
cumstances which might have affected the old man. Out 
of these only a certain set took effect. 

In the case of the children in the rink, and in that 
of the old man, the stimuli are spoken of as the situa- 
tion. The situation may thus be a single stimulus or a 
set of stimuli. It is to be noted tliat a given environ- 
ment may provide many situations to which the organ- 
ism may respond, but the organism generally responds 
only to certain factors or elements of tlie immediate 
environment. Any element or set of elements to which 
the organism responds may be considered as a situ- 
ation. 

Just because the nenmus system is replete with life 
it is ever tingling to make responses. All that is needed 
to awaken such a response is a situation. The presence 
of any stimulus to which an organism is sensitive is all 
that is needed to tap the fund of energy, to awaken the 
live thing into action. 

To the teacher who regards a child as something to 
be prodded and poked, this should be full of meaning. 

A boy or a girl is an intensely living thing, full to the 
brim with responses, ready to leap into action. The inner 
force is ever present, awaiting only the proper stimulus 
to call it forth. The magic touch of the good teacher will 
set off the response which may then be capitalized. The 
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poor teacher will pinch and squeeze, batter and bruise, 
to awaken a living thing to a dead task. 

The axiom of learning. The discussion of the learning 
process which follows is based upon a fact so obvious 
that it might be called an axiom. The axiom of learning 
postulates that at any moment in the life of the organ- 
ism it is about to perform some action, to express itself 
in some form of conduct. There is a certain sense in 
which the whole nervous system may be considered to 
be prepared for action. This is true of men and animals 
in a sense in which it is not true of living plants so that 
we recognize a quaint humor in the words of the blind 
man healed at Bethsaida — ^“1 see men as trees, walking.” 
A tree cannot take over any active control of the envir- 
onment as a man is able to do. 

1. Readiness. Not only may the whole organism be 
attuned to action but there are certain circumstances 
under which certain parts of the nervous system are 
more ready than usual to become active. It is not diffi- 
cult to recognize a difference between the nervous con- 
dition of the boy who stands at the plate in a baseball 
game and that of the boy who sits in the bleachers. 
Neurone chains in the arms and legs of the boy at bat 
are in a special condition of preparedness to leap into 
action. A specialized condition prevails in the neurone 
chains involved in striking and running. The permea- 
bility of the special synapses concerned is temporarily 
increased. We say that the neurone chains are thrown 
into readiness. 

In the opposite fashion a set of neurone chains may 
be thrown into unreadiness. Consider the case of the 
individual who is being compelled by his pirate captors 
to walk the plank. Behind him are his persecutors doing 
all in their power to awaken his leg muscles into action. 
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In spite of the artificial stimulus the mechanisms in- 
volved in walking seem to be in a state of paralysis. The 
parts of the nervous sj’stem involved are thrown into 
a condition which might be called, for convenience, un- 
readiness. In reality, however, unreadiness is a negative 
state which is due to the fact that prioritj' is being 
given to the nervous impulse in other neurone chains. 

A similar condition of readiness or “unreadiness” may 
exist in the nervous system of the child in the school- 
room. The sounding of the bell for dismissal throws the 
nenmus system into a condition for plajdime activities 
yet the teacher expects the child to listen in calm inac- 
tivity to the assignment of to-morrow’s lesson in gram- 
mar. The child is in the midst of an interesting bit of 
creation in the drawing lesson, 3 ’et the close of the period 
comes, and he must- attack a problem in factoring. Care- 
lessness vdth respect to readiness and “unreadiness” of 
the child's nervous s>'stem maj' cause much needless 
friction in school life. It is not here suggested that the 
child should be permitted to follow his own caprice but 
that that caprice is something to be understood and 
bargained with. 

2. Interest. This matter of readiness seems to be at 
the basis of what is known as interest. It is well to 
realize that the condition of interest or lack of interest 
has its counterpart in the condition of the neurone 
chains. Interest has a phj^siological basis in the tempor- 
arj’^ permeabilitj’’ of the s 3 ’'napses. Before real interest 
can be awakened the plij^siological condition of the child 
may have to be modified. When the desired interest is 
manifested it should not be thwarted. 

The origin of readinesses. The condition of special 
readiness in an organism confronts us with the difiicult 
problem of the way in which that generalized energj’’. 
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the presence of which is axiomatic, is diverted into one 
path, channel, or set of neurone chains rather than into 
others. Unfortrmately this problem is complicated by 
the almost indistinguishable influences of heredity and 
emnronment. It is comparatively easy to explain the 
conduct of a young man who, seeing an apple on the 
sideboard, picks it up and eats it. He has eaten apples 
before and the reaction has its basis in habit. But what 
of initial, responses, responses made by an individual 
for the first time, such as the crjung responses of a new- 
born baby. They must find their origin in certain in- 
herited conditions whereby certain synapses are predis- 
posed to special permeability, predisposed to the pas- 
sage of the nervous impulse. It seems scarcely possible 
to say more than that at any time a specific readiness 
is due to permeabilities of the synapses which are the 
result of inheritance and learning. 

It might further be added that while there is nothing 
in observed physiological behavior to indicate anything 
which might be called volitional control of the permeabil- 
ity of synapses and hence of readiness, interest, and con- 
duct in general, yet the absence of such evidence does 
not prove that the life force in the organism may not 
assume something which might be described as volitional 
control. 

Elements involved in the nervous act. By the nervous 
act is meant simply any piece of conduct, any doing 
which involves the nervous system, any act of any part 
of the organism. Such a nervous act has been analyzed 
into three elements, each of which is significant in the 
understanding of human conduct. These elements have 
been called (1) the situation, (2) the bond, and (3) 
the response. (Sometimes indicated by the formula 
S-^R.) 
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Every nervous act involves each of these three ele- 
ments. The response is the active observable expression 
of the life that \utaiizes the organism. The situation is 
the stimulus which calls that response into being. The 
bond is a neurone chain predisposed to cnrrj’’ the nerve 
impulses concerned inward to the bi'ain and outward to 
the responding organs. Without these three elements no 
human action can go on. 

Examples may make this clearer. Consider a simple 
act such as the eye wink. The response is the muscular 
twitching of the eyelid; the situation is that of a cin- 
der being in the ejm; the bond is a chain of nerve cells 
and synapses which carries the nervous impulse from 
the sensitive parts in contact with the cinder to the 
central point of redirection and back again to the mus- 
cles involved in effecting the wink. 

A more complex case might be that of E. V. 
Lucas’s amiable farmer, who fails to visit his righteous 
■RTath in the orthodox fashion upon the boys who have 
stolen his apples. He sees the boys approaching munch- 
ing his juicy red fruit. Perhaps the thought arises in his 
mind, “They stole my apples.” This awakens the 
thought, “Well, I have plenty anyway, I like to see the 
youngsters having a good time.” Then he speaks up, with 
a laugh, “Hello, you young socialists!” Here the situa- 
tion is the presence of the boys eating the forbidden fruit, 
the response is the une.xpected remark, the bond is a 
series of neurone chains carrying the neural current from 
acting end organs in to the associative areas of the cor- 
te.x, then from idea center to idea center, and outward 
to the muscles involved in speech. 

The response. Every movement in the human body 
is a response to something. All conduct is made up of 
responses. We are interested in responses which have 
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taken place in the past, in observing present responses, 
in causing responses, in predicting responses. Por the 
teacher, the response means the verj’’ important matter of 
what the child does. There are desirable responses and 
undesirable responses. To produce the desirable ones, to 
prevent the undesirable ones; to destroy the bad ones 
and to perpetuate the good ones; these are no mean 
tasks for the teacher and the school. 

The situation. The situation is that part of the en- 
vironment within or without the organism which is 
an immediate cause of the response. Crowding about us 
on every hand is a multitude of possible situations. 
The flowers on the table before me may suddenly prompt 
me to stop work and smell them. The telephone bell may 
call me to answer, the presence of the keyboard of 
the typewriter may cause me to tap out my sentences 
upon the keys. A thought of a friend may prompt me 
to write him a letter. To the child in the schoolroom a 
bird flying outside the window may awaken ideas of a 
catapult and so begin a reverie on spending the out-of- 
school hours; fear of the teacher and the presence of a 
problem on the board may stimulate the mind to un- 
willing arithmetical thinking; an illustrated copy of 
Treasure Island may call to the reading table. 

The teacher should realize that everywhere about the 
child in school lies an environment, of which any ele- 
ment or any combination of elements may at any mo- 
ment awaken a response. Some of these elements will 
awaken good responses, others will awaken bad ones. If 
the wrong elements of the en^dronment have become 
potent, or if there are more wrong than right elements, 
the child’s actions will be bad. If the proper elements 
abound in the environment the child will be stimulated 
to conduct which is profitable. It is part of the teacher’s 
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work to arrange situations to which the child will re- 
spond in ways that are desirable. 

The bond. The bond is nothing mystical or imagina- 
tive; it is a chain of neurones with a physical existence 
in the body and is characterized by a certain degree of 
resident readiness. It is obviously something with a real, 
concrete existence. If there were no bond there would 
be no act. When there is in the environment an element 
to which the bond is in readiness to react, the bond car- 
ries the nervous impulse to the responding organ. len 
there is no such element the bond is present but not func- 
tioning. A bond is a neurone chain with a predisposition 
to act when certain elements are present in the environ- 
ment. The nervous system may be ^ 

phone svstem. The connections to a^ mi ion e 
are lying idle. Wlien one person raises his receiver, ^ 
telephone bond to Central is called to life. P®^® , 
who raises the receiver plays the part of the stimu , 
Central acts as the response, while the telephon 

This illustration may be further applied 
attention to the fact that the individual 
not reach the house of a friend who has no tekphon. 
There is no wire to that house; no bond. So the n 
ous system a response can not be made to an element 
in the environment when there is no ^ ^ 

chain with a disposition to act, from 
that response. A man may be very hungi^^y ^ 

snake or an edible grasshoppe . nmbablv raw 

eagerly devour a slice of roast beef or piobably raw 

“Note, however, that a receiver 

assume volition as does an individual who raises m 

calls for a specific number. 
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oyster?. The man ha.s no bond between the grasshopper 
and tlie eating responses, but he lias a bond between 
roast beef and the eating responses. Conduct depends 
upon the presence of numerous neurone chains involved 
in such conduct. 

The relation of the nervous act to the teaching process. 
Poor teaching may result from the neglect of any of 
the three elements of the ner\’ou5 act. The teacher who 
expects a child to act without relation to his cn'vironmcnt 
commits an error which may cause much trouble. The 
teacher who rests the child’s responses on the lap of the 
gods and hopes for the best is on the wrong track. The 
•teacher who ignores the actual presence of certain bonds 
in the child and the absence of others ignores a stone 
wall. 

It has been pointed out that responses may be either 
good or bad. The teacher is seeking for certain definite 
responses from the child. She wishes the child to sing in 
a sweet-toned head voice, not in a thick guttural one. 
She wishes the child to respond by carrying some worthy 
task to completion and not to respond by prodding his 
schoolfellow in the back. It is the part of the teacher to 
select the desired responses and reject the wrong ones. 
It is not the part of the teacher, however, to be horrified 
at the wrong response, but to discourage it. Nor should 
she merely thank heaven for the right response, but 
rather encourage it. A response is not an accidental but a 
caused phenomenon. 

It is for this reason that the teacher should be par- 
ticularly concerned with situations. It is frequently easier 
to remove the causing situation than it is to pimish the 
unfortunate response which it awakens. It is often easier 
to provide a stimulus to right conduct than it is to pre- 
vent reaction to a wrong one. Many a teacher allows the 
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class to become drowsy by permitting the thermometer 
to rise too high. Many a child falls into mischief as his 
companions drone out the reading which is in print 
before him, whereas he would listen to something which 
he himself had not road. If the right situation be pro- 
vided, the right response is likely to follow. 

It is not wise for the teacher to depend upon any 
bond which does not exist in the child’s organism. The 
teacher who trusts a child not to copy his homework 
or to cheat in his lessons should first be sure that the 
bonds involved in trustworthiness exist. Nether is_ it 
wise to refuse recognition of bonds which rea y o exi 
What child can resist the fascination of daydreaming, 
or the wandering pencil in an idle moment? Bonds which 
are present should be reckoned with, those nc ar 

absent should not be depended upon. 

Effect of satisfiers and annoyers on the nervous act. 
It has just been pointed out that the teacher may do 
much to cause the right response by furnishing the rig 
stimulus. But not only does the teacher want to cause 
the right response, but to give it a degree o permanenc . 
For instance the teacher may bring about a sjtuatio 
which invites a child to print its name on a book it has 
made. The child, Alice, makes a good A from the copy. 
The environment has stimulated the right response, 
however is not enough for the teacher. She widies that 
- the child should continue to make a good A co 
trary is true of a wrong response. If the ^ “akes its 
I as short as its i the teacher does not wish 
to be repeated. So the teacher is ever anxious L 
from the many responses which the cMd niake^Jose 
which are important and good, and to reject those which 
are negligible or bad. How may this be doner 
The answer to the question lies in the fact 
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nervous act never leaves the organism in exactly the 
same condition as that in •which it -was before the act 
took place. Not only is the nervous S3'stcm modifiable 
but it is modifiable by its own action. Human nature 
grows into its own modes. Human conduct tends to be- 
come cumulative. "He that is unjust-, let him be unjust 
still; . . . and he that is hob', Jet him be holy still.” 
The result of the life process tends to make the repetition 
of a response stronger, especially under certain condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the repetition of the response 
is made less likely by the presence of other conditions. 
That is to say that the bond between a given situation 
and a given response maj' be either strengthened or 
weakened. If the bond has been strengthened the same 
response is more likely to be made when the same situa- 
tion recurs. If the bond is weakened the response is 
less likely to occur when the situation recurs. As a result 
of every nen'ous act the penneabilitj' of the sj-napses 
involved is either increased or diminished. 

By a useful figure of speech Thorndike has referred 
to the conditions which strengthen bonds as satisfiers, 
and the conditions which weaken bonds as annoj’ers. 
TVhen a response is accompanied or followed by a satis- 
fying state of affairs its strength is increased, when it is 
followed bj' an annojing state of affairs its strength is 
decreased. For example, a child who is rewarded by some 
satisfj’ing toj* or attention whenever it cries ■v\’ill be the 
more likelj’ to cry once more when anxious for attention. 
Again, it is sometimes possible to prevent biting the 
nails by painting the ends of the fingers ■with some bitter 
substance. The response of nail-biting is accompanied by 
the disagreeable taste which breaks down the bonds 
involved in biting. 

But this superficial meaning of the word satisfier is 
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not its true psj'chological meaning. By conditions ■which 
satisfj’- Thorndike means conditions winch satisfy or 
further the life processes of the neurones.'- This some- 
what obscures the exact meaning of the word satisficr, 
so that for practical purposes of teaching it is perhaps 
as •K’ell to adhere to the figurative significance of the 
word. 

To return then to the original question, how do satis- 
fiers and annoyers aid the teacher in making permanent 
the responses which she wishes to preserve, and de- 
stroying the bad responses? The abstract process is sim- 
ple enough. Reward the desired response; punish the 
undesirable. When a child does what is right its conduct 
should be followed by some such satisfying condition 
as the consciousness of a task well done, approval of his 
companions, or tlie experience of the value of his finished 
work. When he does wrong the annoying circumstances 
of self-censure, social disapproval, or unfortunate conse- 
quences should follow. The actual carrying out of such 
laws in the concrete affairs of the schoolroom is no 
simple task, nevertheless, this is the nature of the educa- 
tive process. 

Multiple response a phenomenon of the nervous act 
It is a phenomenon of the organism that a creature, man 
or lower animal, ■U’ill continue to make responses to a 
single situation until some response is followed by a 
satisfying state of affairs. An organism does not make 
one single response to a stimulus and then lie at rest, 
whether or no the desired end has been accomplished. 
A human organ is not like a railroad signal which can 
make but one unvarj-ing movement to a given stimulus; 
rather does it follo-w the “try, try again” principle. 


"Sandiford. op. at., p. 196. 
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Thorndike’s cat imprisoned in a box fastened vritli 
a button made a scries of attempts to get out to eat the 
fish which it could see and smell. If a cat reacted to a 
situation in the same wa}* as a railroad signal it would 
make one movement, -with its paw, for instance, and then 
lie down in the cage abandoning the attempt, "i^'hat 
really happened was that the cat instituted a succession 
of movements. Tlie first clawing mo^'cmcnts failed; the 
cat’s eating mechanisms which were in readiness to act 
were thwarted so that it was discouraged in the useless 
movements. It continued to vary its movements until a 
random stroke turned the button and the creature was 
freed. 

The principle of multiple response is easily understood 
in terms of the modifying effect- of satisfiers and annoyers 
on the permeabilit}’ of sj'napses. The useless movement 
of the cat being followed by a thwarting, wliicb may be 
called an annoyer, was partly broken down by a tem- 
porary decrease in the permeability of the synapses 
brought into action. The permeability of these sjmapses 
being increased the nervous impulse awakened by the 
continuing situation took another path. So the process 
continued imtil a luckj* response occurred. Thus, it may 
be seen, the phenomenon of multiple response has a 
physiological basis. 

Stout gives an account of a dung beetle making in- 
stinctively a series of responses in an attempt to roll its 
egg-laden mass past an obstruction. It might not be 
strange to expect that instinct would provide the organ- 
ism with a definite rolling response. One might be in- 
clined, however, to think that the failiue of that reaction 
to accomplish the rolling would be followed by just not 


“ G. F. Stout, A ?ilanual of Psychology (W, B. Cline, 1913), p. 
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any response. This is not so. The accidents which befall 
in this compie.x world must be pro\’ided for. So the push- 
ing and pulling movements being unsuccessful, they are 
followed by various other attempts, one of which is 
finally effective. 

If there were no such thing as multiple response, learn- 
ing by trial and error would be impossible. The child who 
attempts to unscrew a trick bolt is likel}' to proceed 
by trial and error. He handles the bolt in one way, this 
fails, he makes another random trial, so that he alters 
his mode of attack on the puzzle until b3’^ chance he hits 
on the correct solution. Even then he maj' not know how 
he has attained his end. Several trials -rn'll, however, 
finally make it clear. Because of the multiple response 
of his organism he has bj' trial and error learned to solve 
the puzzle. 

Trial and error is a verj’’ wasteful waj' of learning. It 
often happens that a teacher may be of great assistance 
in pointing out just what response will secure the desired 
result. The child who is floundering with a problem in 
arithmetic maj' be helped bj’’ a little guidance. Children 
should not alwaj's be left to work out things for them- 
selves. The benefits of experience can often be transmit- 
ted by the indication of the right response where many 
wrong ones are possible. 

The laws of learning. A consideration of what has 
been here set forth is sufiicient to make one realize that 
learning does not go on at haphazard. From the facts 

'‘In an unpublished manuscript Bagley says “The so-called 
laws of learning, of wlu'cii the law of exercise is one, are not laws 
in the sense in which the ph>'3cist uses that term; the 3 ’ are 
rather hj^potheses based very largelj* on neurological speculation 
— hj’potheses which are fairlj' although not entire!}' satisfactota' 
explanations of the conditions under which learning takes place 
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Trhich have been presented concerning the nervous as- 
tern it vould be possible to map out certain principles 
vrhich govern learning, to embody in words the essence 
of the conditions which govern the learning process. 
This has been alread}* done and a set of principles have 
been formulated by Thorndike which he calls the laws 
of learning. These three primary laws of learning are 
best recalled by retaining the names given them, the 
Law of Readiness, the Law of Exercise, and the Law of 
Enect. It is to be obsen'ed that the}' are based on the 
axiom that a limng organism is always predisposed by 
heredity, or training, or a combination of both, to do 
something. 

The Law of Readiness. The Law of Readiness is as 
follows; When any conduction unit is in readiness to 
conduct, for it to do so is satisfying. When any conduc- 
tion unit is not in readiness to conduct, for it to do so is 
annoying. 

In this statement a conduction unit is ob\'iously what 
has here been referred to as a neurone chain. The mere 
functioning of a neurone chain is accompanied by a state 
within the organism which acts as a satisfier. On the 
contrary, failure to function produces annoyance. When 
the specialized condition of readiness per\’ade5 a series of 
neurone chains the consummation of the act for which 
the neurone is prepared is accompanied fay satisfaction, 
its thwarting by dissatisfaction or annoj'ance. The per- 
son who decides to play through, on the piano, the old 
familiar tune “The Last Rose of Summer” anticipates a 
succKsion of familiar intervals, so that the playing of 


— namely the plane of specific habit. They are entirely inadequate 
as e^lanations of, or guides to, the higher types of learning, in- 
cluding the mental functions that ■we recognize under the terms, 
deliberation, judgment, and choice.” 
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the tune is accompanied by an agreeable feeling. To be 
interrupted in the middle by a call to the next room is, 
so any musician will testify, most disagreeable. Satis- 
faction at a task completed is an illustration of the 
working of the Law of Readiness; so also is annoyance 
at a surly interruption. The law might be restated thus; 
When a neurone chain is in readiness to conduct it is 
satisfying for it to do so, annoying for it not to do so. 

The Law of Exercise. The Law of Exercise is in two 
parts, the Law of Use, and the Law of Disuse. The Law 
of Use is as follou^: When a modifiable connection is 
made between a situation and a response, that connec- 
tion’s strength is, other things being equal, increased. 
The Law of Disuse is stated thus: Whim a modi- 
fiable connection is not made between a situation and 
a response, during a length of time, that connections 
strength is decreased. 

The Law of Exercise is related to what was set down 
under the section on the modifiability of the nervous 
system. It is thus that we learn and forget. Except for 
the qualifying phrase “other things being equal, this 
law is similar to the old maxims, “Practice makes per- 
fect” and “We learn to do by doing.” What we have 
read recently we tend to remember best; what we lave 
not read for years we tend to forget. To express the ^ aw 
of Exercise in a slightly different ioim— Other fUngs 
being equal, to function strengthens a bond, not to func- 
tion weakens it. To strengthen a bond is to increase its 
inherited or acquired predisposition to react in e pres 

ence of a certain situation. . x j. + 1 , 

The Law of Effect. Perhaps most sigmficant to the 

learning process is the third of these laws, t e ^ ° 
Effect. It is related to the other two and is stated 
as follows: When a modifiable connection between a 
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situation and a response is made and is accompanied of 
allowed by a satisfying slate ^f affairs, that connect 
lion’s strength is increased; when made and accompanied 
or followed by an annoying state of affairs, that connec- 
tion’s strength is decreased. 

This is exactlj' in accordance with what has previously 
been said as to satisSers and annoyers. We learn very 
quickly the things we like to do; what we dislike is most 
difdcult to learn. It is to be particularly noticed that 
there are two ways in which satisfiers and annoyers may 
affect the nervous act, before it takes place, and after 
it is over. If before an act takes place the neurone chain 
is thrown into readiness a satisfying state of affairs will 
follow, according to the Law of Readiness; if after an act 
has taken place a reward is attached the same effect fol- 
lows. So an engine may be attached behind a train to 
push or in front of it to pull. Summing up the educational 
significance of the three laws of learning it might be 
said that the learning process is furthered by motivation, 
exercise, and outer or inner rewards, and hindered by 
their opposites. The Law of Effect might thus be briefly 
stated: Satisfiers strengthen bonds; annoyers weaken 
them. 

The complete significance of the laws of learning will 
not be fully grasped unless it is clearly realized that 
they are laws. Laws are formulated truths. The laws of 
gravitation are not theories made up to explain the way 
gravitation acts, they are observed truths about gravita- 
tion. Any physicist- who is dealing with gravity must 
not violate the conditions imposed by the laws. So it is 
with the laws of learning. So far as can be scientifically 
observed in such a difficult science as psychology the 
laws of learning are the laws which govern the way in 
which we learn. For the teacher to violate these laws 
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is for her to upset the learning process. The teacher 
who expects to create an interest in arithmetic bj’’ fre- 
quent punishments xnolates the Law of Effect and the 
child learns to dislike arithmetic. The teacher who can 
make him conscious of his achievements secured by 
earnest drill awakens an interest in his work. 

Types of learning. Essentially, learning is the linking 
of situations and responses bj’ bonds. As has been pointed 
out it goes on in accordance with the laws of readiness, 
exercise, and effect. This might be the more clearly 
understood after a consideration of an actual case of 
learning. It is possible to make a distinction between 
two levels of learning, learning of the simple animal 
tj'pe, and learning invohdng ideas. These will be con- 
sidered separately. 

Learning of the simple animal type. Thorndike’s cat, 
already mentioned, learned to free itself from its latticed 
box in some such manner as the following. (It should be 
understood that the cat as a living thing had a tendency 
at the time to do something) . The smell of the fish out- 
side the cage tlmew certain nervous mechanisms into a 
condition of readiness. The cat began to make this, that, 
and the other response in an attempt to get out of the 
enclosure. The first series of responses, being followed 
by the annoying situation of being thwarted in gaining 
the fish, were broken donm. Due to the phenomenon of 
multiple response the cat set up other responses, and so 
on, until a random stroke of the paw turned the button 
and the cat was freed. The satisfactorj^ state of affairs 
which followed on the obtaining of the fish had the effect 
of strengthening the bond involved in turning the but- 
ton. 

The cat was again returned to the cage several times. 
It instituted various random movements as before. After 
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several experiences, it did not, however, take the cat 
so long to free itself as on the first occasion, for the 
random and useless bonds were weakened, in the same 
way as before, and the bonds involved in the successful 
mo\'ing of the button strengthened. Several repetitions 
of the imprisonment soon trained the cat to free itself 
immediately. No sooner was it placed in the cage than 
without any wasteful movements it would strike the 
button and walk out. 

There are three things which might be pointed out 
concerning the condition of the cat when placed in the 
cage for the second time. (1) It had already learned 
something with respect to the way to free itself. The 
right bonds had already been strengthened by the single 
successful response. (2) What it did leam was not due 
in any sense to the presence of ideas, to the inter^'cntion 
of reasoning. The cat did not, as it were, sit down upon 
its haunches, when placed for the second time in the 
cage and say to itself “I got out before b\' hitting the 
button, therefore, I will hit the button again.” A human 
being might do so, but a cat does not. The reason the 
cat strikes the button on the second or third occasion 
somewhat sooner than it did on the first is due to the 
fact that the bond involved was strengthened by the 
satisfaction of being free and reaching the fish, not be- 
cause of the intervention of any process of reasoning. 
(3) Although the cat had after the first imprisonment 
already learned something with respect to the way to 
free itself, it had not learned it as thoroughly as it did 
by repetition of the proceedings. 

This process by which the cat finally learned was the 
learnmg process on the animal level. It might be called 
training, drill, or habit formation. The cat was trained 
to free itself. It was drilled in the process of opening 
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the cage. When it had gone through a series of trials it 
formed the habit of getting out quickly. 

This type of learning goes on without the intervention 
of ideas. It does not involve reasoning. It is very neces- 
sary for the teacher to understand the process for much 
of human learning goes on in this way by trial and 
error without the intervention of ideas. 

Learning of this simple animal type, which does not 
involve reasoning, goes on in human beings to a greater 
extent than one might at first imagine. Thorndike 
gives examples: 

This tj-pe of learning occurs frequently in the acquisition 
of early infancy, in “picking up” swimming, or skating uncU- 
rected, in increasing the distance and precision of ® ^ ® 
golf or baseball by the mere try, trj' again method, and m 
similar unthinking improvement in penmanslup, actmg, i 
arj' style, tact in intercourse, and indeed in almost everj' sort 
of ability. 


Learning involving ideas. The intervention of ideas in 
the learning process may very much shorten it. uppos 
ing that the cat in the cage had been able, by t le in er^ 
vention of inferential reasoning to say, ^ ^ 

hitting the button before, therefore, I will hit it again, 
it would have learned much more quickly. So the reason- 
ing process comes to the assistance of the learning 

process. . , „ 

Consider the child rvho is attempting o open 
lock. He makes various random movements simi ar 
those of the cat, attempting to free itse . na 
inverting the lock he opens it. If he is a bright child he 


”E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psycholoffy (Teachers College, 
Columbia TJniveraty) . 
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will observe that the lock opens when turned upside 
down. From then on he opens it easilj'. 

The situation may be anah'zcd thus. In the attempt to 
open the lock the child makes various random move- 
ments. The false bonds are broken down by dissatisfac- 
tion. The right bond which involves neurones in the 
cortex is strengthened. The involvement of the cortical 
neurones or the intelligence makes learning more rapid 
and simpler. It is still to be made clear that this learn- 
ing, which goes on ^^a the cortical neurones is governed 
by the same laws as learning of the common animal 
tj-pe. 

The fact that simple animal learning and learning in- 
vohdng reasoning are similar in nature may be made 
plainer by a consideration of the actual path of the 
nervous impulse. In the cat the situation of being-im- 
'prisomd-vnth-fish-emtside awakened a nervous impulse. 
This traveled via neurone chains from sight and smell 
inward to the brain but not to the idea centers, then 
orrtward via the neurone chains to clawing and scratch- 
ing. As these movements failed to accomplish the de- 
sired end a new series was instituted via other neurone 
chains out and in, finally via a series of neurone chains 
the desired response was effected and strengthened. In 
the case of the child the situation — a trick-lock-to-be- 
opened awakened the impulse which traveled inward 
and outward via neurone chains until the lock is opened. 
On the second occasion the impulse goes in to the cortex 
via the neurone chains but on reaching the cortex it 
travels via the neurone chains there which are concerned 
in the idea “I did it before by inverting the lock, there- 
fore, I will invert the lock,” then the impulse traveled 
outward \’ia the neurones involved in inverting and open- 
ing. The neurone chains, including those in the cortex. 
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"were strengthened by satisfaction and so learning 
went on as before. The child has learned to open the 
lock. 

An attempt has been made by tracing out roughly 
these neurone chains to make clear that the higher type 
of learning involving reasoning goes on in the same way 
as learning of the simpler animal type. That is to say, 
the three laws of learning govern not only the simpler 
forms of learning by trial and error but also the inore 
complex forms of learning involving reasoning. This is 
true even of the pmely intellectual process^ where the 
stimulus is an idea and the response another idea , where 
all the neurone chains involved are within the cortex. 
That is to say, even philosophical thinking seems to go 
on in accordance with the three laws of learning. 

If this be so, then it is very important to consider 
the nature of this learning process. It has already been 
pointed out that it is in the nature of training, o^ i i 
of habit formation. From the limited point of view o 
physiological psychology the statement is therefore war 
ranted that, functionally considered, all learning is m 
the wide sense habit formation, or training. 

Habit may be considered either in a mde or narrow 
sense, as habit formation is a relative matter. pCTSon 
who has once struggled through the tying o ? 

may be said to have laid the first stone in ^ , 

structure to follow. Habit in this wide sen^e 
include even such learning as that due to a 
strengthened response. But in the ordinarj’^ or 
sense of the word, a person would have to le a 
knot many times, and become proficient in le oper 
before one would say that he did it habitua 5 , 
tying of a bowknot had been relegated to the real 

habit. 
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Since common usage and psj'clioiogical terminology 
usually refer to habit in this specialized sense, it is 
probably better to adhere to such a use of the term, to 
mean a well fixed response. Consequently the word train- 
ing is perhaps better suited to describe the learning 
process. "RTiat it is here desired to emphasize is this: that 
when the word training is used it is intended to indicate 
a process which goes on exactly as habit formation goes 
on in accordance with the laws of learning; that in the 
narrow sense habit formation is mereh* training which 
goes on for some time imtil the response is overleamed, 
or firmly fixed. 

This functional definition of learning as training is im- 
mensely important for the teacher. It means that not 
merely are our physical responses, such as those of pen- 
manship and physical drill, affected by training, but 
that our intellectual modes of thought are in all proba- 
bility similarly affected- A child may be trained to like 
mental work or to dislike mental work, to have a happy 
outlook on life or a pessimistic one. Furthermore our 
moral life must be susceptible to education. A person 
may, other things being equal, be trained to steal, or not 
to steal, as he may be trained to raise his hand in school 
or not to raise it. Not merelj* our gross physical actions 
but our philosophy and morality are to a certain ex- 
tent the result of our original inheritance and our 
training. 

Tie higher realms of mental conduct. It would be 
convenient, for the sake of simplicity and clearness, to 
drop the matter of learning at this point. Unfortunately, 
however, the physiological theory of behavior which 
has been developed in this chapter, while it is of UU" 
men=e practical value in the concrete problems of teach- 
ing, is rmdoubtedly inadequate to explain the intricacies 
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of the highest forms of human conduct. Bagley states 
the case vigorously in the following words: 

I am personally convinced that the attempt to applj'' on the 
social-moral levels a mechanistic psychology derived laigely 
from animal and primitive human behavior plaj’s t e ven 
mischief with our thinking. ... I maintain that 
laws of exercise and effect, which are based , 

tions, are likely to work havoc when e:^nded to “Sher 
functions. Such applications seem to follow the course of 
logical consistency and continuit}', but they over oo , 

fact, the fact, namely, that new combmatrom of tmctorf 
elements, whether in the world of matter or o i , 
of mind or the world of society, w^ have P’‘^°P® . - .1^ 

tions quite different from the qualiti^ an un 
elements of which they are structurally compo. . . 

speak of the habit of making right choices, but 
fou make any choice a habit, it is, of course, no longer a 

choice. 

To put the matter plainly the higher levels of mental 
life do not seem to be fully explained by the ' 

cal psychologj’- here presented, or by any 0 r 
chology developed up to this time. It may e 
physiological psychologists to admit la w 1 
reach these higher forms of learning ey ar r 
give further explanation. Those who wish to go furtto 

must abandon any attempt at objec realm 

chologj’- and enter the realm of pure eo , 

which is not clearly mapped out understand 

vaguely understood. If the psjtohologi.. 1 , . £ 

this uiiarted limbo many of the ve.xing 
education which are to-day the su jec 
troversy might no tioubk ^ ^^j^^bly 

frankly admit our ignorance and a^^ 


^*XJnpubli^ed manuscript. 
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Trith those -whose theories of conduct on the higher levels 
do not agree with our own. 

One thing seems sufnciently clear to all but a com- 
paratively few extremists, namely, that our mental life 
is not the inevitable and inert product of our inheritance 
and our environment which a consistent and unswerving 
adherence to an unmodified physiolo^cal psj'chology 
would pretend. There seems to be, in most people, a 
deeply rooted and almost universal consciousness of the 
possibility of the intervention in the higher forms of 
mental life of a phenomenon for which a rigid psycho- 
phyrical parallelism afiords no place, namely the phe- 
nomenon of choice, or what is sometimes called “free 
■will.” Few common men believe that we are frail barks 
on the sea of life, tossed here and there by the merciless 
seas of inheritance and buffeted this way and that by 
the relentless winds of environment. Rather do we feel 
that the craft in which we sail is controlled by a rudder 
which responds to our -will and which, granted fair 
weather, -will gmde us submissively enough to one port 
or another. 

We may leave the naming of the phenomenon just re- 
ferred to, to -writers in the field of philosophy. Concern- 
ing its guidance and development and control physio- 
lo^cal psychology ^ves no light. The philosopher may 
point out that there are varying ideas as to what type 
of school work contributes to its best development. On 
the one hand there are those who maintain that it is built 
up by discipline leading on to freedom, while others 
believe that the most healthy course for its gro-wth is 
freedom expanding into creation. ACght one venture to 
suggest that a mixed regime is not out of the question? 

Educatfonal corollaries. In the meanwhile teachers 
are comparatively safe in making use of the teaching of 
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phj'siological psychology in guiding the learning process 
on the lower levels, with which they are largely con- 
cerned. In matters of learning which are connected with 
conduct on the higher levels we must recognize that we 
ourselves, as well as those with whom we disagree, are 
in the region of pure theory. For pirrposes of methodology 
the present discussion must stand by the ideas which 
have been presented in this chapter. One of the main 
points which the author has hoped to make clear is a 
corollary of this conception of education as training. 
Since a child’s physical, mental, and moral responses are 
subject to training, the child should be trained to ma 'e 
the physical, mental, and moral responses which are goo 
for him to make, rather than to make other responses. 
Simple as this proposition may seem it does not govern 
the educative process as administered by many eac ers. 
The average high-school algebra student is traine in 
intricate intellectual processes, such as the inomia 
theorem which there is small likelihood o is 'lan 
during the remainder of his life. Many a c i is 
to memorize the spelling of such teasers ^ 

will in all probability never even see the word in pn , 


let alone write it. , , , 

Such subject matter is defended by those w o p 
a plea for mind training. Mind training i® • 

is notnlone enough to justify any element o e 

at least in the elemental,- schof One does not 
teach a man to drive a horse and carnage in 
that the mind training he receives wil ena j- ^ 
drive a Ford. Such is the philosophy y ic 
much of the teaching process. Such elemen ® ° 
riculum, which train children’s minds in in i 
their life needs, are not training children o 
responses which are good for them to ma 'e. 
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ing them to make other responses "which may help 
out. 

But all such sins of education are not those of com- 
mission. Are there not schools "which have omitted from 
the curriculum the training for many valuable responses? 
Does the teacher tell the child not to copy his work, or 
train him not to copy it? Do the schools build up civic 
responses "which "will function in the gro^^m-up life of the 
adult? Are there folk in the community who injure their 
health by neglect of health habits for which the school 
might have trained them? Has the reader of the yellow 
journal been forced to read good literature in school or 
trained to read it? Are children learning to do in school 
the things that it "will be well for them to do when they 
are out of school? 

The best way to build a bond is to build that bond 
according to the laws of learning, not to build another 
bond which seems to be like it. The best way to train a 
person to do a thing is to train the person to do that 
thing and not some other thing. The best way to train a 
person to live is by ha"\dng that person live as he should 
live. The best way for the schools to train children to 
live in the world is by having them live in right ways 
diunng school hours. 

The actmties of the schoolroom should lead on to 
the actmties of the adult world. Fortunately this is 
possible, for the tendencies and impulses of the child are 
not foreign to the man but are the materials which if 
rightly guided are the basis of his proper development. 
The love of the little girl for her dolls is the basis of the 
maternal responses, and if gi"^ren normal expression will 
enrich the condition of motherhood into which she is to 
develop. The pugnacious characteristics of the boy are 
the basis of the man’s food-getting and family-protect- 
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ing impulses, and if developed under proper control con- 
tribute to the homekeeping responses of the father. These 
are but examples of the leading on activities which are 
Ih-ing for the child which lead on to living for the adult. 
The school which believes in education through living 
will capitalize such responses, and make them the be- 
ginning points for training. ^ _ 

As an example of the way in which school activities 
may or may not be such as to develop into right modes 
of adult living one might take the case of the reading 
of a given individual. In what manner does the grown- 
up go about choosing the things which he reads? If t e 
school has trained him to the familiar use of libraries, 
has built up his taste, he will choose what is good. If 
the school has simply compelled him to read whatever 
was dictated as the lesson, he is at a loss when it comes 
to making his own choices, he is at the mercy of sucn 
popular guides as the magazine stalls and the news oys. 
He is trained to take what is given him, not to c oose 


what he likes. . , 

It is to be noticed that if the actual ^ con itions o 
reading as it relates to living prevailed in t e sc lOO 
room, on the child's level, the child might be so 
as to cope with the adult world when he o er. 

Supposing the school work were so arrange ^ , 
child could have at his own disposal, in or ou o sc i , 
a certain amount of leisure which he might like o e 
to reading. Suppose that matters were arranged so tnat 
during that time the child were provided with a wia 
range of intellectual fare, of direct interest to urn 
age, such as could be found in a well equippa . 
of children’s illustrated books. Sup^sing ic ^ 

little guidance but that of the social pres ^6 . .. 

among his schoolmates for lia'^dng read w a v a- 
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tedly worth while. If such conditions prevailed would 
the child not have some basis in his school experience 
which would function practically without loss in the big 
world which he must enter on leaving school? 

If, on the other hand, the school teacher provides 
Johnnie with a text of brief selections, instructs him to 
read pages 25 and 26 for Monday, a portion from Hugo s 
Les Miserables, forces him to listen to his best chum 
bungle through the reading of it two days later, then 
requires him to struggle through it before a group of 
apathetic or restless comrades, then tells him to studj* the 
notes at the back of the book, to read the life of Aictor 
Hugo in the encyclopedia, and write the story of Cosette 
in his composition book, — ^if these things go on, where is 
the preparation for liilng? Ti’hat parallel is there to this 
in living in the big adult world? If this were preparation 
for living then our adult banker at the club would re- 
ceive orders from a sem'ant after luncheon to read a 
recent book of Carl Sandburg’s poems, to his assembled 
friends, his friends would then reread the poems to him, 
he would spend a half hour or so consulting reference 
books on the shelf nearby, read an article on Sand- 
burg in a current magazine, and write a few lines on 
Sandburg’s style to read to the family at the dinner 
table. 

This fantastic illustration, in spite of its seemingly 
facetious tone, has an important significance. If chil- 
dren live in the schoolroom in ways which are remote 
from both child and adult life they do not learn to live 
in right ways in the work-a-day world. Furthermore, it 
is possible so to organize the work of the schoolroom that 
children will be engaged in ways of lining which are 
adapted to their own present life needs, and which wiUj 
at the same time, develop and ripen into desirable forms 
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of living in the adult world. This is education through 
living. 

Problems for Cmss Discussion 


1. Give an account of any action of an individual which 
indicated an unscientific attitude toward a child. A scientific 
attitude. 

2. To what degree would a thorough knowledge of neurology 
contribute to the teacher’s ability to govern the leammg 


proc6ss? 

3. Choose some concrete nerv'ous act, simple or complex, and 
state clearly the situation, the bond, and the response. 

4. In what respect is the telephone system a good an a 
poor analogy to illustrate the learning process? _ 

5. Explain, in terms of this chapter, a child’s learmng to tie 


a bowknot. l-umt 

6. Explain, in terms of this chapter, OTch a complex a ty 
as the ability to write A Midsummer Night’s Drejim. 

7. Explain the character of Lincoln in terms of the ma 

of this chapter. , , . 

8. A teacher in charge of the conduct of a 

visiting the dormitories asked a normal boy, aged. , 
had obeyed the rule to clean his teeth regularly e\ ery . y 
the week. The boy said "No.” Corporal punislunent was given. 
Discuss the learnings involved in terms of this c ap r. 


Out-of-Class Acttvitibs 

1. Read the short story "Square Baby” in 
1928 issue of The Journal of the Natxoml 
ebtion, p. 287. The story illustrates the scientifi 
toward child behavior. 

2. Draw a diagram of a neurone chain. , 

3. Form some new habit which will be useful o y » 
that of drinking a glass of water immediately P 
every day. Consider the leammg process mvo i 
speot to: 


1. Parts of the nen-ous sTstem involved 

2. Intelligence, training, mental efficiency 
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3. Modif: ibiiity, jy-rni ''ability, of the ner.'ons 

act 

4. Rca(linejf>, ratisficTS, and annoyers 

5. I,av,R of learning;, multiple rr«;ior,so 
C. Learning of rimpi'' animal tj^pc, learning: involving 

ideas 

7. Educational corollaries 

4. Spend an hour or fo in flic company of s child, obsenaK 

his reaction;. Consider bis personality traits and make a record 

of your findings. The follotving suggestions may lx; helpful: 

1. Pfaj-sical — age. general nppe.arancc, defects, health and 

health habifa. 

2. Mental — intelligence, achievement in complex Eabits- 

3. Emotional — behavior patterns. Tends to retreat from 

reality to inner thought or dreams (introvpt). 
Tends to be ab=orbed in realities, in outer objects 
and activities (axtrovert). Dispo.dtion. 

4. Enanronmcnt — How has home and social environm^t 

afloctcd appearance, reactions, knowledges, habits, 
language? 
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CHi^PTERlH 

THE SCHOOL AS AK ENVTRONIMENT 

One of the major problems of education should be the 
pro\dsion of a right environment. This is the more per- 
fectly realized when it is remembered that a child Tvil 
react to the en^dronment automatically, without any 
assistance from a teacher, or from any one else. If s 
small child be left alone on the floor with some blocks it 
does not sit apatheticalh’- by and wait for some one to 
coax it into action, it immediately falls to eagerly and 
plays with the blocks. This tendency of a normal child 
to react to blocks by constructive movements is a strong 
one. The writer recalls one child, brought to kinder- 
garten for the first time, who refused to move from his 
chair, even far enough to look at the children in the next 
room. When some kindergarten blocks were silently 
placed within his reach he reacted within thirty seconds, 
and the blocks were the means of introducing him to the 
regular work of the kindergarten. 

This principle of direct reaction to environment is 
readily understood in terms of the material of the last 
chapter, where the nervous act was defined in terms of 
situation, bond, response. It was there pointed out that 
when a bond is predisposed to act the situation alone is 
sufficient to set off the response via the bond. All situa- 
tions must exist in the environment.^ The environment 

^The vise of the environment in its -widest sense is intended to 
include the condition within the individual himself. 

86 
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is the source of all stimuli. The whip of the jockey which 
speeds up the race horse is part of that animal's en\-iron- 
ment; the printed notes on the symphonic score arc 
enough to awaken a great orchestra into action. The 
“still small voice” may stir some reformer into a fervor 
that may change the life of a nation. So it is that by the 
mere provision of right environment the teacher may 
fulfil one of the most practical conditions of the learning 
process. 

What environment is. In one sense the emdronment 
may be thought of as the sum total of stimuli which 
surround the organism. A more concrete and practical 
idea of the environment may, liowcvcr, be developed. 
There are certain large general factors of environment 
the effect of which must be bargained nitli in public 
education. 

An analysis of environmental factors may be made on 
a basis of what are, from the teacher’s point of view, 
narrowing circles of influence upon the individual. Thus, 
the general sphere of environment might be di\’ided into 
the world in general, the community, the famih*, and the 
schooT. With the sciiool we are here particularly con-" 
cemed. In the school are many sources from which may 
come stimuli which will determine conduct. In the first 
place there are the school buildmgs and grounds; there is 
the actual schoolroom in which the child spends his 
time; there is the librarj’^, and other supplementary 
rooms; there are the other children, the curriculum, and 
last, but in another sense first,' the teacher. 

The school bitUding and grounds. So far as the actual 
learning process is concerned, one might be inclined to 
consider the school building as a necessary evil rather 
than an active aid to teaching. Its function is to shelter 
the children from the weather (for at least 50 per cent 
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of the time they "would be better "without this shelter) , to 
control a number of children at once, and to act as a 
convenient storeroom for materials. In the actual school 
building, no matter how up-to-date it may be, there is 
little to evoke responses from the human organism. A 
well equipped school building may make school life 
happier, cleaner, healthier, but it is not likely to make 
the children learn more. 

It is not here intended to minimize the importance of 
good school buildings. The schools must be firepooof, 
there must be plenty of window surface, and an ade- 
quate supply of blackboards and drinking fountains. 
These things the laws of health demand. On the other 
hand, there is a tendency to think that a school system 
which is equipped with a splendid group of new build- 
ings is a model school system. Admirable as such 
dition of affairs is, nevertheless, as school buildings do 
not directly affect the children’s organisms they are in- 
struments of administration of schools, not factors in the 
learning process. 

There is such a deep-rooted feeling that education 
must go on between four walls that it might not be out of 
place to point out that, in all probability, the school 
grounds may be more potent in determining the learning 
process than the school building. Here at least is the 
earth, which holds infinite possibilities in the way of 
gardening. There is free space for games, and much 
literary material in the way of sermons in stones even 
in the absence of running brooks. At least one group 
of children in the city of Battle Creek found that Sher- 
wood forest lay among some shrubbery across the street, 
and the writer has seen school children act Stuart Walk- 
er’s Six WJio Pass While the Lentils Boil, outdoors 
under three oaks. 
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The schoolroom. By the sclioolroom is here meant tlie 
schoolroom and its equipment, for there is little in the 
four Tvalis themselves, except perhaps the distances they 
are apart, which affects the responses of the child. The 
equipment of the room, however, has great significance. 
A pencil and paper are enough to stimulate writing. A 
little boy of eleven said to me the other day, “I would 
like to show you a story I wrote in school.” 

“Did you VTite it for the teacher?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied, “I wrote it when the teacher 
wasn’t looking.” 

A crayon or a box of water colors will evoke drawing 
or painting responses. A picture may awaken activity of 
the mind, a sand table activity of tlie fingers. The school- 
room well stocked with material which may educe right 
responses from childi'en is an ideal schoolroom for the 
progress of learning. 

In a similar way the barren scljoolroom may be a 
cause of disorder. The boy who must sit for an hour 
with nothing to stir him to action but a pencil and paper 
and a series of unappealing problems soon reacts by 
tearing up the paper and making spitballs. The ma- 
terials at hand are sufiicient to awaken him to activity 
but the acti\'ity is an undesirable one. Similarly in mo- 
ments of idleness children may be betrayed by the 
natural workings of their surroundings into needless and 
disturbing whispering, hair-pulling, desk-carving or the 
thousand and one undesirable things which the ingenious 
boy or girl may discover to while awaj^ the time. 

Libraries, laboratories, and supplcmcntanj rooms. But 
the schoolroom alone cannot supply, within its narrow 
limits, all the stimulus which is needed in school teach- 
ing. The library is a gold mine which the intelligent 
teacher works to the full. It is needless to expatiate upon 
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the importance of books. It might not be superfluous to 
point out that one of the best qualities a book can have 
is to attract readers to itself. The more powerful it is 
in this respect, the more valuable, other things being 
equal, it is to the teacher. But a library full of good 
juveniles is suflScient to induce any normal child to read 
something, and so becomes a valuable resource to the 
teacher. 

The gymnasium provides many stimuli to the play re- 
sponses. it is a question, however, whether or not a 
gymnasium can be considered as anything but a very 
expensive indoor playground. Whether or not the bene- 
fits of shelter and compactness which it affords out- 
balance the confinement indoors which it involves, is an 
open question. The activities of the boy and girl scouts, 
most of which are outdoor affairs, have much to be said 
in their favor when set over against customary gy®' 
nasium work. At any rat-e, a gymnasium certainly bestirs 
boys and girls without much pressure from the teacher. 

Laboratories or science rooms are a useful adjunct to 
the regular schoolroom. Electrical apparatus and ma- 
terial act as a silent invitation. The writer has seen a set 
of stuffed birds used in the Francis Parker School in the 
University of Chicago as the basis of a half-hour lesson 
in bird study, during which the teacher did practically 
no talking whatever. The carpentry room is a very at- 
tractive place, although the ordinary schoolroom ought 
to be equipped with a certain number of handy tools. 
So the presence in the school of laboratories and special 
rooms may make the envirorunent of the school much 
more effective. 

The other children. A part of the total environment 
which surrounds the child in the schoolroom is the other 
children. The relationships which exist between children 
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are very definite and real. Approval of a group of school- 
mates ivill induce a boy or girl to perform tasks which 
he would otherwise shirk. Scorn from the same children 
would cause him to inhibit almost any response. One of ' 
the most valuable assets which the teacher has in awak- 
ening children to useful activities is the presence of the 
remainder of the schoolroom group. 

The teacher. The teacher who truly conceives him- 
self as a part of the environment of the schoolroom has 
gone a long way toward solving the problems of teach- 
ing. If the teacher can get away from an idea of the 
child as a passive thing to be stuffed, or filled by an 
active teacher, she will do well. If she can go further 
and consider the child as an active thing and herself as a 
more or less passive part of the environment, she will do 
still better. One might almost go so far as to say that 
the more the teacher is active in the child’s oivn learning 
process the less the child learns, the more the teacher 
falls into the background and becomes a mere stimulus 
and guide the more the child learns. Too many teachers 
educate themselves at the expense of their pupils. The 
child learns by its own activity, not by that of the 
teacher. But the teacher has a manner and a smile that 
the child wishes to imitate, she has a store of ideas 
which may emich his own in time of need, she has a 
knack of doing things which he wishes to learn, she has 
a power over the universe wliich he wishes to acquire. 
Because of her opportunity to arrange situations the 
well trained teacher is the most important single factor 
in the school environment. 

The characteristics of a good environment. From the 
foregoing it may readily be understood that a good 
environment is one that is full of elements which stimu- ■''' 
late right action and that lacks elements which stimulate 
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■wrong action. In more ordinary terms this is about the 
same thing as saying that an indi'vddual should be sur- 
rounded "vrith many good influences and protected from 
evil ones. It is in unconscious obedience 'to this idea that 
the baby’s busy parent surroxmds him "with rattles, dolls, 
toys, old magazines and so on and then abandons him 
in the middle of the floor. The child reacts to the numer- 
ous stimuli, as long as there is sufBcient variation. It 
does not react to the stimulus of the parent’s presence 
by such rmdesirable beha'vior as crjung-to-be-carried and 
so on. The en'vironment has been so arranged that numer- 
ous stimidi to right action have been pro'vided and 
stimuli to •vvTong removed. 

A further example may indicate the way in -which the 
instinct of a great teacher is to take precautions to pro- 
■tect those under his care from stimuli to "wrong or un- 
desirable conduct. Stableton relates a case of tactful 
protection of a boy under his care.® 

Just after the close of school in June that year, one of our 
leading merchants called me on the phone and said: "Omar 

G has applied to me for a position in our store, and has 

referred me to you for a recommendation. We need a boy. Is 
he one for us to take? Will you recommend him to -us? 

I replied: “1 ■wotdd like very much for you to take Omar 
into 3’our employ, but before you take him, I -wish to have a 
talk 'uith you about him ; though you must give him the 
place.” 

He then said: ‘TH come to your ofBce right away, if 
can talk with me now?” 

I replied: “Come on. I’ll talk -with you.” 

When ho came, I said to him that while I recommended 
Omar to him and was very anxious for him to give the boy a 
place, still I felt that for the boy’s sake and for his sake he 


H. Stableton, Your Problems and Mine (Public School 
Publishing Co., 1922), p. 9S. 
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must kno-(r the boy as I had come to know him b}' ha\'ing 
him in school five years. I then told him all I knew about the 
boy, including the taldng of the property of another scholar; 
and said that I believed the boy would prove honest; but that 
I would rather he would refuse Omar a place than for him 
to put him where he would continually be tempted by handling 
money so loosely that no one could call him to account defi- 
nitely at the close of each da3' for everj' pennj’' that passed 
through his hands; that with careful guarding for a j’ear or 
two he would make an honest, trustworthy man, but that bj' 
bemg placed where he would be tempted too stronglj’' at that 
time, he might, little bj' little, fall into the habit of dishonesty. 

The^ cases, and other like ones, and mj’ belief that a boy 
ought not to be tempted at this unsettled time of life by being 
placed where there is too great responsibilit3’’, or where he 
handles money in a somewhat loose wa3’', except under the 
very closest, most careful supendsion, made me feel that I 
would rather Omar would fail of appointment to a place in this 
store than to see him put where he would be too strong!}’ 
tempted to take wh.at did not belong to him. How often the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done is especially 
true of some bo3’s. 

Om.ar was given the position in the store under the b^t of 
conditions. That was eight or nine 3'ears ago. He has made 
good, and to-day stands high with the firm. 

The rich environment. The positive side of this doc- 
trine that the environment should be so arranged that 
it may be able to stir children to right conduct throws 
light on the meaning of the educational phrase "a rich 
environment.” Much has been said as to the importance 
of providing the child with a rich environment. This is 
the same thing as sa5’ing that the child should be sur- 
rounded with an emdronment rich in stimuli to right 
action. The bare walls of the rural school do not serve 
as an educational background to compare with that 
provided by a room that is well equipped. The child who 
exists on a thin fare of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
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can never develop ns tlic fluid who is alfo surrounded 
by nattiral objects, by live pets, by music, by bcautibil 
pictures, by many stories interpreted by n cultured 
iencher. ^Yhen such an environment ns this is provided 
there are few moments when there is not something 
worth while to engage the child’s attention and invite 
Ins activity. 

The natural environment. Kot only should the en- 
vironment be a rich one, but it should also be a natural 
one. By natural is meant like nature; similar to the type 
of environment which nature provides. This is not the 
doctrine that nature is right but that nature is very 
often right, and wherein she is right she should he fol- 
lowed. There is a notable correspondence between the 
play impulses of the child and the prousion which 
nature makes for their awakening and satisfaction. 
Children naturally, without instruction, build their 
harbors and castles of sand, daub out their mud pics, 
climb trees, pick flowers, run and play games. The 
children of the Indian did all these things before a white 
man ever set foot on this continent. Furthermore, m 
providing these natxmal objects nature is right, inasmuch 
as she pro%’ides the material by means of which the play 
tendencies may grow into the ways of a man. Conse- 
quently the child in school should not be deprived of his 
natural birthright. 

It may be objected that the boy or girl has plenty 
of time for these things outside of school hours. The 
question follows, TF/zat then may he substituted for these 
things in school which will be better than they? Is R 
better to put those things in the school environment 
which will call forth the child’s activity themselves, or 
to poke the child to work? Is it not better to bring the 
child outdoors, to hold school in the open air when 
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possible, to bring the outdoors into the schoolroom, to 
bring him in touch with birds' nests, and live things, 
lizards, snails, and snakes? The ordinary school environ- 
ment may be infinitely enriched by the gifts which 
nature has given us. 

An environment related to the child's experience. An 
environment in which a child may live and learn should 
be^related to its own level of experience. The doctrine 
of apperception helps us to realize that our new ex- 
periences grow out of oim old ones. To attempt to relate 
a child to an entirely foreign environment can never be 
successful. 

Mrs. h'litchelP has very carefull}’- worked out this 
idea as it relates to literature which is suitable for chil- 
dren. She points out that children are interested in 
those stories which make contacts with their own e.x- 
perience. The very jmung child is interested in his own 
fingers and toes, in moving things, and colored things. 
His stories should be related to these things. A stor}' 
to be suitable for children of a given age should be com- 
posed of experiences which are familiar to them and 
should use these experiences to cany them farther along 
the road of analyzing and knowing the world they 
live in. 

A child responds to those elements of the environment 
to which he has previously responded or to which he 
instinctively responds, and to elements which are like 
them. Children’s learning and instinctive responses are 
made to a world of stories, of dolls, of toys, of lullabies 
and folk tunes, of nurserj"^ rhymes, cats and dogs. If 
the schoolroom makes a direct break from these familiar 


“L. S. Mitchell, Here and A'bto Story Book (E. P. Dutton 
Co., 1921). 
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things, what is there in the environment which wall call 
forth responses? An environment wliich contains factors 
which arc related to instinctive and learned responses 
will be a valuable one. 

A social environment. Since in this world we all 
more or less to do mth people the environment in whic 
learning goes on should be a social one; that is to sa>, 
it should contain individuals and groups of individua s. 
Human relationships are not instinctively understoo 
but are things to be learned. For instance one is not 
I bom to an understanding of property rights. The humM 
being is probably bom predatory rather than hone.. •• 
He must learn not to take the goods of others. Neither 
is group life instinctively understood. In all probabilitj 
an induddual is not by nature peaceful, neither is he 
naturally disposed to cooperation. The child must be 
■ given an opportunity to sound out human relationships 
by living in the presence of other children. 

Just, here may be found a good illustration of the way 
in which the cliild world may be different from the 
gromi-up world yet contain many elements which ■will 
later on mature into the ways of adults. A group of chil- 
dren is not the same thing as a group of grown-ups. 
The children are smaller, their ways of action, their 
interests, their abilities are different. Nevertheless to get 
‘along well together they should be peaceful, mutually 
helpful, sympathetic ; all these things are tme in common 
with the life of the larger world. 

Social needs may be elements of an environment. The 
suffering or grief of another should awaken sympathy, 
the burdens of another should stimulate to helpfulness, 
the common tasks of the world should awaken a spirit 
of cooperation. If children do not learn to respond to 
such needs in their world, how shall they respond to 
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them later on? One must live in the group to learn the 
responsibilities and ways of the group. 

An environment of direct stimxdi. A distinction may 
be made between a direct environmental stimulus and 
an indirect one. A person may respond directly to a 
certain part of the environment or he may respond via 
another clement. For e-vample, primary-grade teachers 
have often written the number combinations on the 
board in red or yellow chalk in order the more readily 
to cause attention to them. Under such circumstances 
the responses which the children make are not directly 
to the number combination £ and £ but indirectly via 
the responses to colored chalk. 

A direct stimulus is one w'hich without any interven- 
ing elements awakens the response which the teacher 
wants. When a boy responds of his own accord to a 
book lying on the table by picking it up and reading 
it, he makes a direct response. When he is informed 
that he must read it for an examination in English he 
responds via the necessity of examination. Thus the 
examination, not the story, becomes the stimulus. Such 
is an indirect stimulus; one w'hich awakens the re- 
sponse the teacher wants via the interposition of some 
other response. 

It is to be noted that what the indi^ddual learns in 
one case is not the same as what he learns in the other. 
When the stimulus was direct, the boy learned to re- 
spond to a book by reading it. In the case of the indirect 
stimulus the boy learned to respond to examinations 
by reading a book. In the one case he learns to read 
a book for its own sake, in the other he does not learn 
to read a book for its onm sake. Obrdously the learning 
from the direct stimulus is the desired one. 

The indirect stimulus has been much used in kinder- 
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garten and primarj’ teaching. Cliildren are taught their 
number work b3' means of ill-devised and unnatural 
games.'* Thus they must do their number work if they 
■wish to plaj’ the game. Wliilc this process msx be very 
valuable in order to motivate such work the question 
arises as to whether or not work to which the organism 
does not respond dircctlj’ is suitable work for the indi- 
%-idual concerned. If there is not true moti%'ation for 
number work from the desire to measure or from the 
desire to perfect one’s self by drill for the necessities 
of use, is the child v'ct sufucienth* developed to learn 
number work? The old Froebclian kindergarten con- 
tained numerous deiices which were prepared artificially 
to awaken responses of a certain uniform kind. Thus 
children’s attention could be fastened on certain inter- 
esting blocks, or beads, or colored paper long enough 
for the teacher to put them through a series of imitative 
responses, which were made because the teacher asked 
them, not because of any relation which the child 
realized between itself and the materials. 

IVhen an indi^ddual responds directlj’ to a stimulus, 
he responds to a real situation, when he responds in- 
directlj', via some de'vice, he responds to an artificial 
situation. But life is not composed of artificial situations. 
There will be no beneficent teacher to follow a person 
through life and arrange things so that some artificial 
circumstance will coax him into action. Consequently 
one shoiild learn to react directly toward mathematics 
which needs to be done not via some secondarj' motive, 
such as pleasing his mother or his teacher. The child 
should learn when opportunity affords to respond di- 

‘Eeierence is not made here to the natural games which in- 
volve numbers, as these are one of the best forms of motivation 
for number work. 
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rcctly by listening with pleasure to the music of the 
great composers, othenv’isc the man may find himself 
forced to attend a sj-mphony concert to keep his wife 
company. 

Thus an environment whicii abounds in direct stimuli 
is verj’ important in shaping habit-s or response to real 
life situations. The more one learns to react to a tiling 
in wtue of its true nature rather than on account of 
some accompanying circumstance the better equipped 
one is for life. If a child in school is surrounded by 
objects, situations, or ideas which appeal to him by 
virtue of tlicir verj* essence, his environment is so much 
the better. 

Concrete cases of good environment Perhaps a con- 
crete case of an environmental situation of educative 
value might make the previous discussion clearer. 

It has been the custom of the writer during the past 
two or three summers to do considerable tjqjing on the 
verandah of his home. On almost any fine sunny day 
he has been fortunate enough to have certain young 
visitors who entertain themselves in various ways. 
Sometimes the youngsters busj^ themselves with books, 
sometimes in playing croquet. In tiie intcrv'als of the 
typing they coax for stories. Especially are they pleased 
with those which the writer sometimes composes for 
their particular entertainment. 

But in its moments of idleness the typewriter itself 
seems to have that particular charm in which it is never 
failing for small boys. Consequently the spur to com- 
position becomes extraordinarily strong. Heber, one of 
the most faithful of the visitors, has made several at- 
tempts in story form. The latest is presented here as an 
example of what a pure twelve-year-old wip^dse may 
result in. It is to be noted that neither this, nor any 
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^ 1 . 

other piece of ■writing done under similar circumstances 
has even been suggested in a general ■way bj’’ word of 
mouth. It is a direct, unsuggested reaction to en^viron- 
mental conditions. The story is given exactly as ■written 
except for obvious errors in typing, no changes in punc- 
tuation, spelling, or paragraphing being made. 


The Tbe-^tikb op Wong Tsai 
By Heber Bullock 

Suddenly the sound of a scuffle was heard in one of the 
alleys and Harry turned and rushed to the scene of action. 

But first let me tell you about our hero. He was tall and 
fair and certainly had any amount of strength. 

At the sound of footsteps there was a scurry and all he had 
to face was a big and burly ruffian who was fighting a poor 
Chinaman. 

Chinaman though he was Harry felt it was his duty to help 
him and he said, “Come out here and fight someone your own 
aze and strength.” 

The ruffian turned and said or rather growled, “Alright you 
young whelp, I’ll flail you and then finish the chink." 

'T’m agreed,” said Harry, “Come on.” 

The ruffian turned and rushed towards Harry and of course 
all he had to do was to sidestep and give the bnite a nice blow 
on the chin followed by another on the solarplexus which 
aroused the man to a frenzy. 

He rushed at Harry again and Harry only had to do the 
same thing a blow in the 'wind followed by a nasty jab in his 
kidneys. 

The ruffian went down like a poleaxed bull. He lay there 
for a time and then got up and slunk away muttering some 
imprecations against Harry' that I would not like to write here. 

The chinaman got up and thanked Harry and told him 
that he -was the bearer of news to the customs officials about a 
shipment of contraband that some local smugglers had plarmed 
on landing that night in a very secluded harbour, which would 
be very useful to both the customs officials and the smugglers, 
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therefore he said to Harrj’- that was the reason of the attack 
on him. In return for what Harry had done for him, he gave 
Harri-- a piece of paper with directions for finding a treasure. 
When he had gone Harrj' looked at the chart and what do j'ou 
think he saw, why . . . just a plan of the tenement houses in 
a certain court. 

On looking more closely at the chart he saw that in one of 
the houses there had been marked an oblong shaped figure with 
a circle in the middle. 

After thinking for some time he remembered that the house 
was that of a friend of his and he thought "He little knows 
what a treasure is buried under his floor, but as a friend I 
think he would let me dig for it in fact I’m sure of it. So the 
next morning he went down and asked him if he would let 
him dig there. The friend was onlj’ too glad and asked for a 
small consideration of the result. Harrj' agreed and at once set 
to work at the digging. 

The result of half an hour’s dicing was to imearth a small 
tin box which was wrapped up in a piece of oilskin. Harrj- 
undid the oilskin and opened the box. In it he found a map 
of an island in the South Pacific in the lat. and long, of 2S S. 
Lat. 141 W. Long. Harrj- wondered how he could get there 
when the veiy question that he was worrjing over was asked 
him bj' the Russian, his friend. ‘T don’t know,” replied Harry, 
"I have not the faintest idea.” 

Then said the Russian, I know where j'ou can get a bo.at.” 
"Where,” said Harij' “Mj- friend the smuggler.” ‘WTjo is he 
asked Harrj' Is he tall and dark and fairly thickset?” "Yes,” 
said the Russian who we may call Godinsky “He is." “Oh" 
said Harrj' “Why I fought him yesterdaj- in tte alley. I found 
him tackling a Chink who was about two or three rises too 
small for fairness. In return for what I did he gave me a 
chart and that is how I came to know of the map here imder 
j'our floor. It was Godinsky’s turn to saj' “Oh.” Then he 
laughed and said "Wouldn’t he be sore if he knew that j'ou, 
of all people got the chart that he tried to get." I don't think 
that he was after the chart, said Harrj' ‘T think he was after 
a paper that the Chinaman carried that contained news of a 
shipment of goods that j-our friend was planning on bringing 
into port somewhere along the shore “Uh-huh s.aid the Russian 
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"Then lie doc.'Ti’t know alioiit (he chort st all I expect." But 
blc5S you he woukln’t 1)e;ir ni.nlice iiKoin.sl you for ho eert.'iiniy 
c.cn Fee the faimcF.^ of your intcrnijition. "Wh.'it made him 
Fay Fuch thins-o u.s he did ap.ainFt me?" "Hi.c na»ure” repiicd 
GodiiiFky "lie wiu? ever hot-headed at. timee: when annoytsi," 
Who is that crieit Harry" at the sound of fontatep.s "Wait and 
Fcc” said Godin.eky. "Como in F.aid Godittsky at the knork. 
Tho door opened and in stalked the .‘^miiapler whom Harry 
had attacked in tho alley the nipht liefore. “At tho siKht of 
Ilarrj' his face clouded and he made the motions of choking 
a person, then he smiled and turned to Godirrsky. 

'‘Well how are you friend” "I have not foen j-ou for a long 
time, when are you going to move’’ As soon a.s I can get a 
place to live in. Where do you expect to go? Do you know 
yet? No. To tell you the truth 1 don’t think he will forget me 
when he comes baek.” No sir I most n.'suredly won't. Have 
you got a ship, asked the smuggler, ‘‘No” said Harry “I 
haven't “then how arc you going to get off if you have no 
ship” I was going to ask someone to let mo. . . . 


(The RUtialirm vaa jnich as to prevent tlie coroplrtlrn of the ftory.l 


It does not take much familiarity with the usual com- 
position product of the ordinary scliool to make one 
believe that the quality of tliis twelve-year-old, public- 
school boy’s story is superior to that of his school 
compositions. 

It might prove interesting to consider the extent to 
which the emnronmental conditions which stimulated 
the writing of this piece fulfill the specifications pre- 
viously suggested for a good environment. There were 
abundant stimuli to right but few to wrong action. The 
environment might he considered a ricli one inasmuch as 
there were many things in the surroundings w'hich might 
prove interesting to do. There were croquet, storybooks 
of a suitable kind, stamp books, possibilities of conver- 
sation, stories to be read or told and several other things 
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besides the typewriter and the paper. Intellectually it 
was rich with suggestion for the boy was used to seeing 
stories witten on the t5'pewriter and then read aloud 
to himself and his friends wlien finished. He was sure 
of an appreciative ear when the story was finished and 
he knew from experience that there would be no unin- 
vited criticism. The environment was natural inasmuch 
as it was outdoors immediately adjacent to the lawn and 
the garden with birds, flowers, insects, and so on. It was 
also natural for other reasons, for instance because boys 
are naturally attracted by children’s books, croquet, 
eompan}- of other children, any mechanical device, such 
as typewriter. It was related to the child's experience 
because it was largely in his own terms, the books were 
children’s books, croquet is a familiar game, other chil- 
dren are the pz-oper kind of company, a typewriter or 
any such mechanical device, is interesting to boys espe- 
cially when it can further their own ends. The environ- 
ment was social because there were other people present. 
The stimuli were direct for there were no artificial 
attempts made to awaken action, vdiat was done was 
done in virtue of a real life situation. Thus, the condi- 
tions might be said to fulfill, to a certain extent, the 
requirements of a good environment. 

It may be said that this example has been taken 
from life outside the school. Unfortunately, such 
situations are more frequently found outside the school 
than within it. It cannot, however, be claimed that such 
conditions may not prevail in the school for there are 
many schools where they are to be discovered. These 
conditions are closely approximated, for instance, in such 
schools as the Horace Mann Elementar3’' School in New 
York, where the lesson described in the following took 
place. 
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The les?on which is referred to was a reading lesson 
in the third grade. At the proper signal the children 
ga%’e up their various occupation^:, began to arrange their 
chairs in a circle, and took their scats. The teacher re- 
tired to the other side of the room and busied herself 
with some matters of her own. The lesson went on under 
the guidance of a little girl who had been elected presi- 
dent for the day. Siic called on the children to read, 
stopped them if they had not mastered what they were 
reading or had not prepared to read something of 
general interest. The children criticized one another’s 
reading and the lesson was carried through to comple- 
tion. Each child read from material selected beforehand, 
sometimes his o-wn composition. The lack of formality 
was evident in the fact that each child liad his omi 
reading material rather than a tc-vt in use bj' all. The 
selection of the day’s president had been made earlier 
in the morning when the day’s work had been planned. 
The teacher was not interrupted during the whole lesson, 
but she was there to be called upon if needed. She would 
not, however, be so rescrv'cd on all such occasions nor 
throughout many of the other school acthdtics. 

It is not difficult to recognize that the actions of the 
children in such a lesson are directly to their surround- 
ing circumstances. Here is a schoolroom situation which 
is spontaneous and vital. The environmental stage hav- 
ing been set, the pla}' goes on. 

The relation of the teacher to the school environ- 
ment What then is the relation of the teacher to the 
matter under discussion? It is one of the primary func- 
tions of the teacher to arrange a good environment. The 
teacher who is able to surround her pupils with potent 
stimuli to right action has won one of the most signifi- 
cant battles of the teaching process. 
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This chapter has attempted to point out that the en- 
vironment sets off responses directly without any inter- 
posing people or things. Thus if the teacher is able to 
surround the children with a physical, intellectual, and 
moral environment which will prompt them to right 
action one of the fundamental requirements of teaching 
has been fulfilled. The teacher should regard this as a 
direct task to be accomplished. Rather than working 
directly on children she should deliberately and ener- 
getically work on situations and allow them to work 
on children. The teacher who is able to prepare for her 
pupils a good environment will find out that the problem 
of the vitalized school has been solved. No longer must 
she prod her children to their tasks. They will carry 
them out with vigor and zeal which can only come from 
whole-hearted interest. Furthermore, if the environ- 
ment is like the outside world, the children in responding 
to it are learning to live. 

PaoBi/BMS FOB Class Discussiow 

1. Some children in a progressive school, where they were 
more than usually happy, and contented, were asked what 
they liked about their school. The follo\ving obviously honest 
answers were given by the pupils: “I like the multiplication 
table” (just learned). ‘T like my arithmetic.” “I like to read 
the stories in my books.” “I like my work.” 

Discuss this school as an environment of direct stimuli. 

2. Harold is a boy of nine, whose parents are both artists. 
He was early provided with canvas, brushes, and colors, but 
given no instruction in painting. He has painted numerous 
pictures all showing genuine merit. Discuss this case in the 
light of the educative value of the rich environment. 

3. Creighton, aged eleven, became very restless during a 
tent performance of “Barnum and Bailey’s Circus.” He showed 
many signs of discomfort, became disagreeable and petulant, 
and insisted on leaving the circus, which he had been eager 
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to see, early in the performance. (He denied sickness and 
would give no reason.) Should he have had his way? The 
child was taken from the circus and soon regained his natural 
smooth disposition. Later inquirj' revealed that his hand, suf- 
fering an annual eruption from ivy poisoning, had itched 
beyond endurance in the excessive heat of the tent. The out- 
door coolness had brought almost immediate rehef. Discuss 
environmental factors in this case. 

4. Alfred, a city boy, dives beautifully from a fifty-foot 
ladder into the mineral baths in the neighborhood. He is vep' 
nimble, dives well and frequently. His father is a trainer in 
physical work. Discuss the proximity of the mineral pool to 
his home as a factor in the emdronment. Other factors? 

5. If a child be provided with a rich environment may he 
be wisely left without a teacher part of the time? All the time? 

Oct-of-Class Activities 

1. Write a list of some important learnings you gained 
without a teacher. In which would a good teacher have made 
a difference? 

2. Watch a small child pla 5 mg. Observe his direct responses 
to the environment. Introduce into the environment several 
new factors to which he is likely to respond, but do so silently. 

3. IVhen entering a room in which there is a child pay no 
attention to it whatever and see what happens. Do not tease 
the child by prolonging the situation. What deductions are 
you able to make from what happens? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHER AS A GUIDE 

It has been pointed out that the presence of certain 
elements in the en'viromnent is enough to draw forth 
responses. But the pro\*ision of emdronment cannot be 
the ending of the teaching process. Not every response 
which a child makes is of equal importance or of equal 
value. For example, it is not difficult to induce a boy 
to play ball. In fact-, the presence of a ball and a friend 
is all that is necessary. Neither is playing ball anything 
in itself wrong or imdesirable, but nevertheless it is not 
related directly to many things that the teacher wishes 
to have done in school. The same boy may be easily 
induced to make a sailboat, but such an act, if unrelated 
to other activities, has little value for the school. It 
is not enough for the teacher to awaken responses, but 
she must also select from those which occur the ones 
that are to the purpose. She must guide and lead the 
responses in definite ways. 

A teacher should be skiUful in choosing from the 
numerous responses which a child makes those which 
are of value for the life of the school. For example, in 
the kindergarten story circle one child offers to repeat 
a storj' which it has told many times before, another 
offers a new story, and Jack, an especially shy child, 
offers the same oft-repeated tale that George has just 
finished telling. Here are a number of responses; which 
one shall the teacher choose? She chooses the one most- 
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valuable for the life of the group. Without refusing the 
other two she calls on Jack for his story, because she 
knows she must seize his response while the opportunity 
is at hand. Again, a girl interrupts her work on a prob- 
lem to help a neighbor who has upset a pile of books. 
Shall this response be reproved, ignored, or approved? 
IWiatever course the teacher takes will have some effect 
on the children concerned. As the teacher chooses so the 
child grows. 

Children frequently do certain things which may be 
turned to the definite advantage of the school. Boys and 
girls frequentlj' bring precious objects, alive or dead, 
to school to show the teacher and the scholars. Sup- 
pose that on a certain day James brings vdth him a 
pedometer. Here is a golden opportunity for the teacher 
who happens to be waiting to awaken interest in certain 
processes of arithmetic. It will take little suggestion to 
stimulate the pupils to a desire to find the length of 
their own average stride; in fact, the necessity for 
division is e^ddent. Thus may one of the random re- 
sponses of the children be selected according to the 
purposes of the teacher. 

Not only may the teacher select from among many 
responses, however, but she may lead the responses 
which the children make into channels which might at 
first seem very foreign. The boy who makes a sailboat 
will find it but a brief step to Nelson's battleship at 
Trafalgar, and so is opened up a field of historj"^ which 
before might have been comparatively nonsignificant. 
A newspaper clipping on the Panama Canal might in- 
troduce the geography of Central America, a series 
of health problems, or a vital problem in costs of con- 
struction, according to the intention of the teacher. Thus 
may the natural impulses of the pupils be turned 
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to good account and capitalized for the good of the 
school. 

In still another important way may the teacher pick 
and choose from the reactions of the children. Tlie power 
of the teacher to accept or reject responses by the 
attachment of satisfiers or annoyers is infinite. If the 
wrong act is followed by disapproval, either of the 
teacher or of the other members of the group, it is much 
less likely to be repeated. Thus if the speaker, who does 
not talk loud enough to be heard, is informed by one 
of the listeners of the fact, improvement will probably 
result. If the slow pupil is made conscious of his gains, 
he is rewarded for his labors. This application of the 
law of effect is very useful in the classroom as it is in 
the control of all human conduct. 

The teacher does not prepare an environment of a 
suitable kind and then sit by in idleness to watch the 
result of the experiment. She is ever at hand to select 
the right response and reject the wrong one, to correct 
an error or to give help in time of need. The young 
student of music, for instance, may strike a wrong note 
on the piano and continue entirely unconscious of the 
error until it is pointed out by the teacher, who thus 
indicates the note that is to be rejected. A certain sen- 
tence may prove unintelligible because of a Latin phrase 
beyond the ken of the reader. An appeal to the teacher 
secures (we hope) the enlightening translation. Thus by 
pointing out mistakes and helping where a child can not 
help himself the teacher is an indispensable companion. 

The value of the teacher’s help is very clear when 
one considers the way in which supervised study is car- 
ried on. The students are engaged in working at their 
seats. The teacher is present as a consulting expert. 
Suppose that a student, after attempting to solve a 
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geometrj' exercise, appeals to the teaclier for assistance. 
Tile teacher may draer his attention to a pair of adjacent 
angles which he has not obser'ved, or to some other part 
of the whole which has escaped his notice. This will 
probablj' be sufficient to enable him to solve the problem. 

What is it exactlj’’ that the teacher has done? The 
student in attempting to solve the geometr3’ exercise has 
reacted in several ways to the elements of the problem 
which he has been able to recognize, but the problem is 
not solved. Without the teacher he would be unable to 
go on. He calls for help, and the teacher reveals an 
element of the environment which has hitherto escaped 
his attention. Reacting to this he solves the problem. 
The teacher has revealed a hidden element in the en- 
vironment. 

Directing study. It is thus not difficult to understand 
how it has come about that the teaching process has 
been recently conceived of, especially in secondarj*- 
school teaching, as directing study. If the reaction be- 
tween the individual and his enmronment be regarded 
as study then the teacher’s selection of responses, her 
leading of responses forward to other responses, her 
corrections and assistance maj' be thought of as directing 
the school work. 

Miller* gives an example of the working of this 
method in the conduct of a lesson in grammar. The 
lesson dealt with the recognition of the complete subject 
and •predicate. It was carried on in a seventh-grade class. 

Ten sentences were worked out in this class. Each pupil 
marked complete subject and predicate on his own paper, 
working individually, and came to the teacher, or to the class 


’ H, L. Miller, Directing Study (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), 
p, 137. 
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hdpers, ■when assistance vras needed. The numbers refer to the 
sentences ■with which the pupils had difficulty. In most cae^ 
the pupils made no answer, but simply went back to their 
seats and corrected their mistakes. Before the end of the hour 
all had marked all the sentences without error, and had their 
papers OJi.'‘d by the teacher. 

The sentences used were as follows: 

Underline ■with one line the complete subject, ■with two 
lines the complete predicate, in the following: 

1. After the theatre we drove home. 

2. Do^wn he went on all fours. 

3. Quick as a flash the blo^w fell. 

4. “Aye, Aye,” answered the sailor. 

5. A worse trip they had never taken. 

6. Lost in the wilderness the children wandered for hours. 

7. Uot every one could make as good a speech as that- 

8. Here comes the teacher! 

9. The principal had called Lucys mother to a conference. 

10. We had had a delightful picnic after all. 

The follo^wing responses indicate the character of the pro- 
cedure empIo5'ed in directing these pupils at work: 

Helejt: 

3. [Pupil’s question.] 'Would you put the -with bloirf [He 
continues.] Oh, yes, it tefls tchich blow. 

10. [Pupil's question.] Had had. 'What is that supposed to he- 

6. 'What does lout in the icHdemcss modify? [I had to ask 

this question a dozen times.] 

7. Does not modify could malx or every one? [I think myself 

that this could perhaps be construed in two waj'S-l 
1. What does afler the theater modify? 

9. Lucy's mother tells whom he called. 

[This pupil had the subject right.] We call that the 

? Do you know whether it belongs to the subject 

or the verb? 

9. Is Lucy’s mother the subject? Does it belong to the sub- 
ject? . 

7. As good a speech tells ? You call that ’ 

5. Worse trip tells ..? Cover it up and see what you 

need to know in the sentence; then uncover it and see 
whether that tells you what to do. 
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3. Does quick as a flash tell about the blow? What does it 
tell? 

9. This is wrong. I think you can tell what is wrong with it. 

Following is a report of one of four pupils who got their 
p.apere OJK.’d early in the hour, and who were permitted to 
help other pupils by ashing questim^s never by telling. These 
pupils noted down the questions they asked, and, in some 
cases, the answers: 

3. Why would quick as a flash modifj’ blow? Then what 
would it modify? 

2. What did he do? 

3. Why would quick as a flash bo the subject? What did it 

do? What does quick as a flash modify? 

5. Wliat did a toorsc trip do? 

C. What did the children do? What does lost in the wilderness 
modify? 

7. WTiat is the subject? Why would as good a speech be the 
subject? What did every one do? 

This conception of teaching as directing study is a 
very valuable one. The pupil is confronted by a chal- 
lenge to action. He takes up his work and proceeds 
through it up to a certain point. But his experience of 
life is deficient, ho has not made the complete set of 
adjustments toward life that the teacher has made. Out 
of her richer experience she is able to draw forth what 
will be of assistance and so the gap is bridged. 

The curriculum. It has been pointed out that the 
teacher acts as a leader, seizing upon a given response, 
such as the maldng of a sailboat, and leading forward 
such responses into the field of history, geograph 3 ’’, or 
the like. The question arises as to how the teacher can 
know exactly what is the material to which she wishes 
her scholars to react. Will it do for children to learn 
just anj^ihing at all so long as what thej'' learn seems 
to be something profitable? Is the teacher to be satisfied 
with whatever reactions the child makes? Shall she ac- 
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cept -whatever the child -washes as pure gold? Is she to 
be guided by his impulses and desires? 

There is popular misconception -which regards the 
tendencies of the child as sacred. It is thought that 
-w'hatever the child initiates should be carefully fostered 
and assisted in the interests of his fullest self-develop- 
ment. The teacher thus becomes the child’s servant and 
is merely present to study his desires and to -wait upon 
him. 

Such a point of -view is dangerous in the extreme. A 
teacher of worth knows within rather definite limits 
what she wishes the child to do. Her problem is to in- 
duce the child to do such things rather than certain 
other comparatively useless things. The teacher who 
does not know what she wishes her pupils to do is worse 
than useless. The good teacher is one who knows what 
reactions she wishes to secure. She places the child in 
situations which -will make him want to do those things, 
instead of making him do them because he is so com- 
manded. 

The teacher has a definite guide as to what series of 
responses she -wishes to a-waken in what is called the 
curriculum. It is the curriculum which embodies the 
teacher’s notions of what she wishes her pupils to do. 
The cmviculum is a series of experiences which the 
teacher believes is essential to the pupils in her care. 
It is her duty to guide the children through these ex- 
periences in order that their lives may be enriched by 
the values they contain. 

A quotation from the printed curriculum of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School “ -will make the point clearer. 


’Horace Mann Elemenfarj' School Curriculum, 1917, pp. HO 
and 111. 
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Sixth Grade 

The work of the boys and girls in this grade is separate, 
^at of the boys being done in the shop and that of the girls 
in the sening and cooking rooms. 


Boys 

The work is designed to be informative and manipulative 
in connection irith the wood and metal industries as far as is 
possible within the limits of the time given — one hour each 
week. Contact with these industries is had through the projects 
made by the pupils. 

The main project is a sheet-metal motor boat of the round 
bottom tj^pe. The hull is of tin plate shaped bj' folding and 
pounding over a wood form and soldered at bow and stem. 
The wood form is built up of laminations marked out and cut 
by the pupils from patterns furnished them. These pieces are 
nailed together and their edges shaved do^vn to make a sjun- 
metrical hull. 

The boat is equipped with an electric motor and a battery 
of two regular number six dry cells in series. The propeller is 
made by the pupil and is driven through reduction gears in 
order to obtain maximum motor speed which affords maximum 
power together with min imum current consumption. The ulti- 
mate gain is long cniising r.ange for the boat. On completion 
of the boats the interest culminates in a lively' contest in the 
swimming pool where prizes are awarded to the winners. 

The other projects worked out are in the nature of copper 
book ends or small trays or bowls hammered into wood 
forms. 


Industries Represented and Studied: 

1. Lumbering industix 

2. Iron and steel industry' 

3. Tin plate industry 

4. Copper and bras industry 

5. Tin and lead industry' 

C. EIcctric.al manufacturing 
7, Commerce 
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Aims. In the selection of the projects and in the study of 
them the end in %-ievr is to bring to the pupil: . , . - 

1 The more important facts concerning tho.t. indiistnra 
rep^esited by the matcriah^ used and the projects ^r.ed 

Knowledge of and manipulative practice in the common 

^°?£*ordSg?Tf and practice in simple mechanical and 

electrical construction. iri 

4. Opportunity for ejipression of that strong mterest 

boats which is manifest from the earliest gradffi. 

5. Satisfaction of that common desire to create thmgs wmen 

mav be used. 

nirts 


The 'i-ear’s work for girls is divided into two parts, one p^ 
given to cooldng and the other to sewing. The ame 
of time is ^ven to this work as to that of the bo>-s, an how 
each week. Ko detailed announcement or outline of Pl“ , 
given here as the work is the beginning of ' 

of the household arts continued through the High tcnooi. 


It may be observed that this section of the cumculum 
embodies rather definite notions of what the children 
shall do in school. There is, however, considerable room 
for variation. It is the work of the teacher to awaken t e 
children to the activities here suggested. The curriculum 
serves as a guide to what the child should do. 

Subject matter of curriculum is comparatively con- 
stant hut the mold varies. It has been suggested that the 
curriculum has both its constant and its variable aspects. 
This is quite true. It should be clearly recognized tha 
the subject matter of the curriculum is a comparative y 
constant thing. It is not meant by this that the subjec 
matter does not change with changing conceptions of 
education, but it is meant that in a ^ven school and m 
a ^ven year the subject matter is a well defined and 
definite thing. 
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Take an example from the same course of study just 
referred to ^ on fifth-grade nature study. The curriculum 
reads. 

The bird as an Indiiddual: its structure and life liistory; 
structural and color adaptations; habits; nest, eggs and 
young; food and consequent value to man. Something is 
learned of aU the birds on the following list: English sparrow, 
starling, grackle, junco, chickadee, nuthatch, brown creeper, 
song sparrow, red-winged blackbird, robin, bluebird, cedar 
waxwing, crossbill, meadowlark, kingbird, Baltimore oriole, 
goldfinch, cardinal, scarlet tanager, indigo bunting, vireo, hum- 
ming-bird, flicker, downy woodpecker, blue jay, crow, cuckoo, 
whip-poor-will, purple martin, cliff and bam swallows, a few 
game-birds, the seagull, an owl, hawk, and heron. 

Nothing could be more definite than the subject 
matter here outlined. The fifth-grade teacher gains from 
this a very clear picture of the material with which she 
wishes her pupils to become familiar. 

But an ex-tremely variable factor of the curriculum 
is involved when one considers the way in which the 
children are to cover this ground. There are many ways 
in which this work can be taken up. The teacher might 
simply carry the class through the printed course lec- 
turing on the structure of the bird and so proceed, taking 
up each topic in order and expecting the children to 
reproduce the lectures in a notebook. Again she might 
assign the topics for reports and the class might prepare 
their work by consulting Chapman’s Handhooh of Birds 
of Eastern North America* which contains all the in- 
formation necessary. The reports might, on the other 
hand, be prep.ared in the library. The teacher might use 


’'Horace Mann Elementary School Curriculum, 1917, p. 85. 

* Frank M. Chapman, Handbooh of Birds of Eastern North 
America (D. Appleton & Co.). 
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n.ak?^trips i. the museums " Ss 

there. The point of att.aek out 

nest A\-hicli some one ^-ould le.nd into 

of a boys collection of birds c^g. ^ zoological 

a bird expedition. ^ j^^^ttcr may 

It may thus be ^ The children might 

ro/sisfeSiruf-r— 

stant, but the mold is ' .5,, 5n the Journal of 

The accompanying ''‘f ‘ .veil to illus- 

tho Kalionnl mnltcr ot tlio cumcn- 

tratc the way m v.lucli tn J j.j.^ activity. 

liira may be cast into ^ J" line, under the 

In the section to j^j^^erials or subject 

heading, means, arc hstc . 

of the currlcnlum. In ll.c arc listed 

lino nndcr tl.e tending. “»»7 "f ” „ ’ tUnt their 
various activities tvl.icli arc otsnohtem«n__ 


- r oxccllcHt- Fct of 

•Te.aehcrs vrill be *° ^cTof °bich at pres^ 

plates,‘‘Birdsof NevOork thepnee^^ ‘he birdri of 
is SUO, postage P'"'h are P be secured fre® ^ 

Central and Eastern ITnitcd Museuin, Albanj , 

University of the State 01 Eevr Aork, 

N. Y. , , „/ the \^ational Education A.oO- 

i Howard R. 

dalion, Yol. 12, No. 4, plate 49. 
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pursuit %'.'i!l involve the masterj' of the subject matter 
to lead on and up into the *‘well trained, high-minded, 
young American.” 

Herein lies the great opportunity for the teacher. 
When the same subject matter can be covered in eo 
many different ways it is her opportunity to choose th.at 
mode which best suits the prcscjit responses of the cliii- 
dren and the other present conditions of the teaching 
process. If .a teacher were bound to teach in a given 
mold in a set fonn tlic teaching process would be but 
a dead thing. When .she is continu.ally seeking for the 
best point of contact between the child’s responses and 
the responses involved in the curriculum, she is pre- 
sented with a task which is as variable as the changing 
hues of the sky; which may tax licr ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness to the utmost. 

Miss Linke' found that questions .asked by the chil- 
dren themselves could be m.ado a valuable starting point 
for a series of activities of distinct value covering a vide 
field of subject matter. The question of one bright 
second-grade boy of seven. "How do we get silk?'’ led 
on to many things. The children of the upper grades 
were asked to answer the question in chapel. Since the 
answers did not prove satisfactoiy', due to lack of 
preparation, one second-grade child decided to look it 
up in the Book of Knowledge. She did so, consulting the 
science teacher for further information. After writing 
a short paper, which she copied voluntarily three’ times 
in order to make it legible, she submitted it to the 
English teacher for correction and then read it before 
the school. It was entitled “How We Get Silk.” In con- 


‘ E. A. Linke, “An Experiment in Teaching in Response to 
Children’s Questions,” Teacher College Record, Vol. 21, p. 555. 



the teacher as a uuiui^ 

action it Bhe cplaincd 

eighth-grade gir . yellow cocoon, and 

tributed some raw silk ^ ^ children examined 

afterwards in their own aTw^ hand 

it, heard about combing proce.^ 

lenses studied ^ ^ „Yije children in the first 

them many interesting fact., r . , ^ the labels, 

grade were oyerioyed when tlmy begged for 

They attempted to reel the . , , ,, 

strands to take home to s j questions on the 

These developments were followe yq 

manufacture of silk. They w produced rugs 

actual weaving carried on, the ueaMn„ p 
and the rugs suggested a doll hous . 

The doll house, of for™mS^uniiture. 

thing besides rugs, so tools discuKcd the best 

The children looked at the order 1^^ ^nci 
chest to buy. This was ordered, ana wn 

began. ^ fastened together, mak- 

For the house, egg c c room was erected 

iag four rooms in all. The »vorW the ^o ^ 

and then work began m directed the house 

groups. Some measured, so - pon^tations as to the best 
LnsLction and had numerous ,,Up,per do- 

SStStS trdUc»»»n, »«, .bs-»t..n 
they bec.ame ii^creasingly caref^^tm 

their products be .as ^ i-,„d and of such interest to 

ards bec.ame sufficiently gc such 

the children that they awhed thOT efficiency m aU 

as spelling and writing. Q^nced that it was 

other kinds of work was so p Also much in the 

m .b» mtlo c»..o.3. 
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So may the children’s own responses be led and 
guided into fields that are profitable. 

The extreme importance of what the child learns. It 
it no unimportant or light matter what experiences go 
to malce up the curriculum or the teacher’s conception 
of it. Upon the content of the curriculum depends to a 
large extent the matter of tohat the child learns. In the 
determining of this problem lies wdiat is probably the 
highest and most important task of the teacher. Herein 
lies the significance of education; it can deteimine the 
direction in which the child’s activities shall flow. 

Of more importance to the teacher than the intelli- 
gence of the child is the question of just what he shall 
learn. This is not due to the fact that intelligence is a 
negligible factor but to the fact that it is at any given 
moment a comparatively unmodifiable factor. The 
teacher must accept it as it is. What the child learns, 
however, is to a large ’extent within the control of the 
teacher. She may permit the child to learn to box the 
compass, to “shoot craps,’’ or to raise corn. She may lead 
him to conclude that to make money is the chief good, 
that worldly wealth is so much spiritual impedimenta, 
or that he should seek neither poverty nor riches. In thus 
governing the stream of the learning process the teacher 
can become a powerful determining force. 

The significance of this directive power of the teacher 
may be pointed by analogy. Suppose that two mes- 
sengers are dispatched to a military commander with 
news that is vital to the safety of the army. One travels 
in a high-power machine, the second is forced to use a 
slow-moving horse. The high-power motor reaches a 
point where the roads divide, takes the wrong turning 
and is soon fifty miles in the wrong direction. The horse- 
man makes the right turning and reaches the objective 
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•,u«t in time. Wliicli of Um two mc 5 scnpcrs proves the 
mm=t nseful, the one wliich was 

or the one that went in the ngiit direction? IMi eh 
proved the wore important determiner, the spec o 

traveler or the choice at the to 

This somewhat lurid illustration ^ 

indicate that the ehminel in 

even more important one direction 

amount of cnerR- concerned I ^ 

may send a man under Lre sig- 

the other may be his salvation 

ing of Uic mchvidunl is j f . activity is not 

Mv^dircctcd nc-tivity. The %.ilim ^ by 

determined entirely by ‘"i ® jt j, possible that 

the form which the 'nercly in gross 

acti\dly shall be t scn<=c. Human cnergj' 

mechanical ways but in t ic gl -^ niisapplicd. Even 

may be and frcqi.cn^_ 4on5 

spintual cnergj’ maj flo impuEc.s of the early 

™„ld h»ii.tc ta bclicvo lUM „,„i, 

Christian ascetics . of passionate love 

privations were the direct ou spirits 

it God. Nevertheless the P»7 “' item oven in the 
,vas sapped ovay In J' f “ 

denial ot the lamily a W<>“ 

For nlioat to'o centuries, '’j'’ “"“[“Si"™”- 
was regarded as the lughes ■ p 


Co.), Vol. 2, p. 107. 
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decbrcp ^th a thrill of admiration, ho^v he had 
S to thirty Vtor httd lived 

?„S never ate more than Ao ^ 

a tliird, who cut his hair only on fell to 

washed h'ls clothK=, who never changed I'l-' 
pieces, who star^-cd himself till his eyes grew ^ 

^ILke a pumice stone,” and whose men s. sb: 

teritics Homer himself would be unable to recou . , 

SS, ““aid, St. Maeariua of f?,'; 

and exposed his body naked to the stings 

flies. He was accustomed to carrj- about , _^j^d 

pounds of iron. His dbciple S-P 

and fifty pounds of iron, and lived for three j M - ^ 
well. St. Sabinus would only eat com that Imd b 
by remainmg for a month in water. St. Besanon ^ 
Sy^and nights in the middle of the thorn busho, and 
forty years never lay down when he slept 


So also did the Crusaders and the various religious 
persecutions of historj^ often find their nounslunent m 
what could not but have been pious impulses, 
point of \dew of the human race spiritual force so 
sumed has been a tragic loss. So may the strength that 


is in us be wasted. ,. • i j m,e 

Similarly may intellectual energi-^ be dissipated, 
greatest minds of the Middle Ages were consumed 
following out the intricate logical meandering ot dia- 
lectic. For generations upon generations China’s “ 
turned in upon itself and the greatest minds o^ • 
marvellous nation were engaged in a recapitulation o 
the past which held China at a standstill. So we hnn 
a miniature parallel in the high-school boy who spends 
hours upon hours, night upon night looking up Gree 
or Hatin words in a dictionary. Could the teac er o 
classics guide the energies of the boy into greener pas 
tures? It is the teacher who determines whether or no 
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„ucl. of 1I.C M” '* 

Tv-astcd or conserved. _ ^ ^ 

The criminal or the Je saved or 

dctcmiinc whctl.cT dctenninc 

squandered but sbe maj * , j v nercon may do 
„l»U,or il will 1.0 »o<l 00 Je in 

trhool will lion n "Tong h o «l.o».^ 

is true that Nevertheless, this is 

in the matter of moral respomes. 

a concern of the teaching js not merely 

The important out people able 

ivlicther or not the scho - ^villing to do 

to do things, but whether bo a clever 

the right things. A jns cleverness to good 

man but also n man vh better equip a man 

ends. A high intelligence nmy a sub- 

to be an arch criminal. A g ‘ ^^-bich arc useful to 
normal individual to occupa function of the 

society. So important 

teacher. _ 

PuoauiMS roa C.ass Discussion 

m-irk which was made, during a 
1. Discuss the follovang ^^Yt^J'one of the greatest prob- 
lecture, by Miss Helen rarUiurst— y learning. 

S of rfucioo is olTiti during ? 'tt 
r/„‘;SZr«t'^u'‘'<i*r nc.iv.lg .up.n-i,»g s.u . 

^"frho Mowing “ 

activity” are suggcated J _ro^qded by the out-of-school 

Cl) The aedvity mu^ be one not prmnded y^^ 

(2) Tl™n“cavity 'vid'^'i^cSent widi critenon i, 
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(4) The activity must, ■srith the maximum cconomj ^ 
lL;f behind it, in the form of habit., 

procedures and ideals, powers in 

Lgree of probabiUty. be employed by the individual m 

the important activities of his life. 

a 'With, what degree of validity- could the following be 
stituted for criterion {Z)-Thc activity must as far J 
sistent v^h critenon U), be such as to call forth the effort 

of the individual. ciitiiects 

h. Applv the criteria, one by one, to the 
of the ciirriculum of the secondary school— 1. En,,li^ii, - 

Altrebra, 3. Cmcs. . , 

4. Discuss the first of the following passages in the hgh 

the second: 

Peter continued to go to school at Doifii, 
he stole a holiday, for he could roe no 

■while to -wander about a bit and loot pmolonnent.’ 

might be wanted some day he thought a far better P 

imien, however, those who champion the retention of a c^ 
tain study, or the introduction of a new study, f ^ mde 
Eume the burden of proving the e.xtreme ^ ^rect 

activities included in the study will make im obvuous ^nd ^ 
contribution to the individual participant when enga^,. in . , 

important life actiritj-, there will be a distmet step m advance. 

5. Discuss the following excerpts from an “ 

a 2sew York newspaper. ‘Y^ou can get a High 
in 60 handv volumes for S2.9S pajunent in full,” Te your 
teacher, 835,000 words of te.xt! 3,4SS pages!” 


OuT-OF-CuSS Actotties 

1. Study the work of your various teachers and note the 
derices they use to guide your actirities in and out of da^- 

2. Secure a book on, or visit a school run by the Hai 

Laboratory Han. Consider to what extent the teachers m sue 
schools act as guides to pupil activities, and what devic 
they use. 

•Joanna Spyri, Heidi (E. P. Dutton Co.), p. 71. 

“Chapman and Counts, Principles oj Ediuxition (Hough > 
Mifflin Co.), p. 3S1. 
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several different vays. They n.ay be '“J j “ f 

parallel lo the vail; “e”'"’ ,hov may be 

a eolumn P«P9f™'>V‘»/'“”,;”eV end thane in a 
strung on n cord supported ^ 

concatcnary curve. In whatever difference 

honever, they are slil ‘’“j' „te, been ar- 

lies in the fact that thej la^ , . ^ ^ different 

ranged with reference to some distinct ana 

organizing plan. _ ftrranecd with reference to 

Similarly, ideas maj b bitten 

some organizing p an. i they would 

setting forth the facts of history 

threw light on political JcvclopmcnL Tim ^ 

might be History marshals the facts 

book like Wells’ development. The 

according to some , ^^^5^ the same, but the 

periods of history arc m • separate chosen 

facts are organized with reference to some separ 

principle. j the school curriculum 

In a similar way, the ma different organizing 

may arranged J*r;'„r,lfraUl ot the 
principles. It is concci reference to some 

curriculum might be groupe English teacher 

new plan of administration, 

took charge of a J . the histor>' teacher on 

teacher took them on Tuc^da>, 

Wednesday, and so on. Agai children 

ranged ns in the ring a period of weeks, 

receive a set of assignments J of their time 

and circulate about the scioo ^ imposed by the 
to suit themselves, within “Jain school work 

completion of their work on of the 

might be arranged with re er ^jo^olopment, or to 
Culture-Epoch Theory of cm 
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Jny number of ^Iboonsidorcd or Imrc-brninod 

""Most of the varinnt types of schoolrooTn 

which appear about us on ^-ork 

classified as those which tend to org^n zc ^ 

in terms of subject matter or those ^ J be 

izc their work in terms of conduct. It ma> th 

well to give some examples ^j^tegories. 

be clearly placed in one or another o. ^ 

Having distinguished the two ^e ^ cliades 

consider their relationships— the waj 

into another. It should always be -cp ■ ^ 

we arc not trjung to label one type oi ^,5 

and another good, to regard one type of ^ Ijje 

useless and another useful. Rather, _ m 

two, have we the problem of more 

practical and relatively successful "method is 
economical, and which makes the most of the rc-o 

^^Org^zation in terms of subject matter, ^he subject- 
matter tjTO of organization is neither pnmi 
natural. Its use presupposes the presence oi a lugbb 
organized and complex t>Te of piled « 

presupposes the prodigious labors oi ^ckolam i 
lection and organization of subject matter i o ^ 
arship has the benefit of the culture i_es 

pendous labors of the Schoolmen of the Middl 
and the developed knowledge of modem 
presence of such an enormous accretion oi su ] " 

ter it was inevitable that teachers should tend ^ 
scholars. It was almost as ine\’itable that these - ^ 

teachers should attempt to select what they 
the most important subject matter, classirj* and a o 
it logically and pass it on to their students in condem 
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Md piedigested form. It ™s under the ^ 

teaching that the forerunners of . ^ ^to 

terns we founded. It is not “ 

discover that the effects of such traditjonal methods M 
tZi in our schools to-day. It trould not he profitahle 
to outline this development of L 

more thoroughly at this V' I ta such 

influence in the elementary school la 

lessons as the following. 

Dnr.«LED for Tr^^tment of Primer 

Pages 10 to 94 

Key TFor* 

For teaching the phonics Tkey^word, 

Primer, a word from that is understood that 

. from which to obtain the f ^Cht as whole words. Any 
these key words are to be S'iLly taught, may 

other -word than the one sugge . , . jg jjfter the phomc 

be used. The key words are givra m b^^ 

elements. The teacher who pre course not need to use 

out resorting to key words ^vlll, of cours , 

these words. orrmf^ed as follows: 

Teaching notes for each page = 

a. Phonic elements-key wmds m 

b. PTords on each page that maj 

ments already taught. 

c. All other words on the page. ^ the elements 

d. Additional words that may be but it is sug- 

taughh The words in bracket connection. 

gested that they be “ H^ork It is not supposed 

e. Lilte of sentences f°r, and sentences m 

that any teacher will use “ enough to ensure that 
these lists, but will make f emeni^. 

the pupils have mastered the new 
/. Suggestions of a general nature. 
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e. 


Page 10: 

c. oo (food), / (fe^-), too rac ^c- 

b. Fan, feet, school, food, seed, hand, t , 

c. have, to, come, her. rnoon noon, pool. 

d. too, cool, coop, hoof, ^ J ’stoop, tooth, loose, 

soot, scoop, shoot, spool spoon, ^.ool, stoop, 

school, smooth, fooE=h. (foo., two) , 

Kell sat on a stool. Tim lost a tooth /at on^a^^^ 
hen is in the coop- Sim is at school. It 
Kell is on the stoop. She fes a The moon is 

Kell can see the moon. She can see two moon- 

ia the pool. 

[This plan continues for each page through ihe Prim 

It is clear that the above plan for 
tary reading is dominated by the indimdual ' 

volved. A primer was first prepared bj some 
of experieLe and in it was i-luded subject matter 
Tvhich, according to the judgment of ^bat ind ^d^^ 
Tvas desirable and suitable for teaching the 
of reading to children. It is the subject ma er ‘ 
particularized, the children are generabzed. 
ning point is found in the subject matter The pa. 
of the primer are analyzed and specific words a 
■with. The teacher makes a survey of the page an u- - 
her judgment in deciding what shall be taug > 
bonds need to be formed. Here is bttle suggestion of a 
reference to particularized life needs of children. 

dren are regarded in the mass, „:_ate 

guide of procedure and the teacher tends to do 

the learning process. - - i, i- in all 

Such lessons are extremely common in schools lu 
parts of the world and at all levels of teaching, e 
mentary, secondary, and college. The5' are simple. 
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demand no recasting of the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum into any new mold. They accept the logical 
organization which the makers of the curriculum provide 
ready-made. They demand no effort, no thought, the 
minimum of planning. They are easy to tcac . 

Organization in terms of conduct In recent years sev- 
eral forces have combined to produce a modern trend 
away from teaching dominated by the subject-matte 
point of view. There has been, in many 
erable dissatisfaction with the schoo pro u . . 

significant, however, has been the groudh of the scienj 
of^ducation. The development f^ucational psychoL 
ogy has contributed greatly toward a new ^ndor stand- 
ing of the learning process. Thinkers have ^ ^ 

the problems ot Srs%rer«ton 

thought to bear upon them, in marmrs 

the question has taken the place o know- 

incrcasingly realized that teachers, so 
log jost how children should b' f 

know what they should bo taueht Less 

is therefore being the learner. 

TaJ = rt.^Sc;^f make thj learning process less 
restricted, less artificial and to return to 

more naive, or primitive methods of teaching 

ment is frankly an experimental, a scient ' . 

a search for truth; and in tha search t becomes i_^ 

creasingly obvious that the bes , jj£g jn terms 

in the direciiion of organization of 

of conduct rather than in terms of Bubiect matter^ 

An excellent example of a lesson « arly ^^ead g 

to set over against the , ^°°^riter was so for- 

is the following. It is one win . j gjj by Miss La 
tunate as to see taught to small children oy 
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Forth in the Children’s Houpc ai Sunnysidc, New York. 
The lesson immediately followed returned 

the children had been outdooi^. ^ \ ^ The 

they sat before the 

teacher had selected a sentence from their 

in the period just preceding tie ou jn-iist 

tence she wrote on the board m printed script. 

go out to 'piatj now. ^ chosen. 

The children were all amcious to rca . 

The youngsters were making common . 
read it." The teacher now wrote. I cai 

talked with them and as J^^"°tnces from 

one another the teacher suitable ^ ^ 

those which they spoke, wrote them on the 

the children read them aloud. teacher 

How much money did the crachers 

mote toward the end of V,f-rP the Director 

led to a discussion of costs. Mrs. ^ \^ldrcn five 

of the Sunnyside Schools, had gl^en t 
dollars to buy crackers for school luncl 
other things. The children had gone out togeth 
made the purchases. The costs were now hsteU on 

board. 

Crackers -30 


S2.S9 

2.11 

5.00 

The children readily added the columns and 
the various comments and computations 
was obvious that they were learning the good o 
ioned things but not in the good old-fashioned way. 
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The interest in the reading -was so intense and so 
absorbed were the boys and girls that they stood on 
tiptoe and leaned forward to catch sight of each word 
or figure as it was written on the board. The present 
WTiter had never previously witnessed such intentness 
on early school reading material. 

It is clear that the logical organization of the sub- 
ject matter of beginning reading did not control this 
lesson. Here it was the children who were particularized. 
The beginning point was found in the responses offered 
by the students and the course of tlie conduct that fol- 
lowed was dominated bj- the nature of the work which 
the children were determined to accomplish. They were 
determined to learn wliat was the meaning of the teach- 
er’s VTitten words, especially as those words were really 
their o^vn. At the same time they were securing mas- 
tery over the various reading skills. 

Two methods in teaching of languages. TJ)e teacliing 
of foreign languages may be dominated either by a 
formal or a natural method. The writer, who was un- 
fortunate enough to have been taught Latin and Greek 
by a narrow subject-matter method, had the privilege 
of studying Chinese by an entirely different system, 
one based upon conduct. He is thus in a position to 
compare the two methods of teaching and their results. 

Tlie e.xtreme formal teacher of classics begins by tell- 
ing the students to memorize tuba, tiihao, ttibae, etc. 
To callow adolescents, scarcely aware that Latin is a 
language and not merely a subject, this list is mean- 
ingless jargon. Students who have begun in this way 
are likely to find that Latin is a vocabulaiy, a set of 
declensions and conjugations, a series of rules. The words 
arc to be modified according to the declensions and 
conjugations and then placed in sentences according to 
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the rules. Since the sentences in ll.e “ 

agSh. ftev nre Mrcady etarly J";,",!. 

fa, fen into Latin thus bcco.nes a 
municatc, but to obscure thought. 
doubtless .an ortremo case oUomal teac ung. 
methods fortunately are passing out ot pi^nese 

“in the school in *1- -ter 

in Peking the communicjition of ~ not 

teaching. The teachers, vvho rverc 

speak English. Consequenth , m , - r .^^onfd iui- 
teacher selected a ivord of Chinese 

mediately convey an idea. »Tro” Point- 

Pointing to himself, the teacher said V o^ 

imrto another, he addressed him as ^,’4a” It 
to'-one student, he indicated another 
demanded little acumen to realize that the 
the pronouns in Chinese. A small vocabul - ‘ 

duced gradually and ivas used other 

students, after a iveek or two of heanng, 
teachers and in conversation wth them used 
found power to communicate by talking wit i _ ' , i 

several weeks it was possible to chat with con=i 
freedom. In a few months the writer learned to get 
freely and talk i^dth the Chinese people. As for ^ 
and Greek, however, although he studied them ^ , ’ 
he is to-day unable to speak a sentence or to rea 


sinale page. . _„n. 

Two ways of teaching literature. Tlie following q 
tation will illustrate how the teaching of literature m 
be colored by a subject-matter or a conduct-um 
ception of teaching.^ 


=‘E. Yeomiuis, ShadOed Yovih (Atlantic Monthly Pres, 1921). 
p. SO. 
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“The class will please take their readers and turn to page 43. 
John, what is tlie subject of the story on that page? 

“Now, stand up and read till I tell you to stop; stand up 
straight, please, and hold your book in your right hand. Speak 
clearlj'-, hold yoiu- head up. There — that’s the first sentence; 
now tell us what mood the verb is in. I^Tiat is the nde for 
the subjunctive mood? Can’t anybody remember that? Why, 
we had it just day before yesterday. I will write it on the 
board; for that is something which you must know before 
you go on to the next grade.’’ 

She writes: The sitbju/tctive 7nood is used in a subordvmte 
proposition when both contingency and futurity are expressed, 
or when, the contrary fact is implied. 

The children look at it somewhat as a puppy looks at the 
house cat with its back arched and tail inflated: they look at 
it reproachfully, and turn away sadly. 

“Now go on reading, please. 

“There, stop there. Caroline, what would j'ou say was the 
particular fe.ature of this story as far as we have gone?’’ 

Caroline says, “Well, I should call it — sad — or — I don't 
know — I don't care much about it.” 

"Oh, that’s not what I mean,” says the teacher; “1 mean 
its literarj’ feature. Don’t you think it is the waj' the adjectives 
are used? Hugo had a great reputation in his day for adjec- 
tives. He seemed to know more of them than anybody else, 
and this is an excellent example of his style. 

“And don’t you notice, too, how short his sentences are? 
Now, why did he use such short sentences? Why, every 
author has his style, and Hugo chooses this as his because he 
liked it. I was always sorrj' he did, for it makes his writings 
so jerk}'.” 

“Do you know anj'thing else that Hugo wrote besides this 
piece we are reading?” 

Nobodj' knew, and there was everj’’ chance that nobody ever 
would know. They would alwaj’s read pieces — rarely books, 
for they were trained to read pieces. 

Here is a scene to set against that. It is not a class in reading, 
or in an3dhing to do with letters. It is just the sixth grade be- 
ginning its session with its teacher on the morning of anj' daj'. 
The children sdected each daj’ one of their number to recite 
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some favorite poem; or, just as often, they sang together some 
song they loved to sing. A boy vrith shaggy hair and the cloth- 
ing of a poor man’s son, but Avith a happy face devoid of sdt- 
consciousness, being called on by his classmates stood up 
chair, and recited in a pure, cadenced voice this thing, Avhicn 
I afterwards learned was a praj'er of the Navajo Indians to the 
Moimtain Spirit: 

Lord of the Mountain 
Reared within the Mountain, 

Young man, Chieftain, 

Hear a 3-oung man’s praj'er. 

Hear a praj-er for cleanness. 

Keeper of the strong rain. 

Drumming on the mountain; 

Lord of the small rain, 

That restores the earth in newness; 

Keeper of the clean rain, 

Hear a prayer for wholeness. 

Young man. Chieftain, 

Hear a praj'er for fleetness. 

Keeper of the deer’s way. 

Reared among the eagles. 

Clear m>' feet of slothness. 

Keeper of the paths of men. 

Hear a prayer for straightness. 

Hear a praj'er for courage. 

Lord of the thin peaks. 

Reared among the thunders; 

Keeper of the head-lands. 

Holding up the harvest, 

Keeper of the strong rocks. 

Hear a praj'er for statmchne^. 

Young man, Chieftain, 

Spirit of the Mountain I 

How would j'ou have felt if j'ou had been there? In the 
midst of our general "mud and scum of things,” in school and 
out, it was one of those poignant unexpected songs that Emer- 
son asks us to listen for — a penetrating and unforgettable sun^ 
And in the English classes of this school, what do they do . 
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Why they do what anybody would do who loved Tlnvlish 
literature and proposed to spread that feeling to children. 

They tell stories, and they read books through. They read 
books through twice — ^jusfc because children alwa5's do that. 
The story moves on from day to day and from wonder to 
wonder. Will you substitute for that the indifferent hash of 
the grade reader, aU chopped together and compressed between 
two covers, and then think you will start anj’- feeling for 
literature, even if the teacher is good ? Will you take a chapter 
out of The Wind in the Wino7DS, or the Lance of Kanana, or 
Wolf the Storm-Leader, the Travels of Ulysses, the Nibelun- 
gcnlicd, Robinson Crusoe, and miss the opportunity to give 
your children the whole experience? Why? 

Can you give a satisfactory reason why real books are not 
used in schools instead of readers? 

The curriculum-centered and the child-centered school. 
Schools in which the work is dominated by subject 
matter are sometimes referred to as curriculum-centered, 
while those in which conduct is the basis are sometimes 
referred to as child-centered schools. There is some 
danger that these terms may be misunderstood, and 
consequently lead to extremes and antipathies among 
teachers which need not exist. To avoid this it should 
be realized that the child-centered and curriculum-cen- 
tered schools are not to be regarded ak two antithetical 
or opposed types of schools. Such an erroneous concep- 
tion of the matter regards the two types of schools 
somewhat as indicated in the accompanying diagram, 
which represents them as if they were lying at the ex- 
tremes of a line: 

Cvnicidum-Centered X - • " ~~W Child-Centered 


It cannot be too clearly pointed out that the differ- 
ences between the two types of schools are not positive 
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and mutually exclusive but mere^ il^SptSy So 
t5-peB of urganization d urork “Porccp^J^^ 

one another. Euther than as ' ng. - , might 

the line does this particular lesson fall. 

■ ark- “On n-hich half of the line does this teson f 1 ; 

“i .hat point along the line 
The answers would depend upon the _gr , 
the lesson referred to partook of the vanou 
istics of teaching of one tj-pe or of another, 
of the matter in this relative sense some such diagr 
as the following might be helpful: 


Curriculum-Centered Half of 

the Line 


1. Subject matter the begin- 

ning point in the teach- 
ing process. 

2. Teacher very active during 

and in the pupil’s learn- 
ing process. 

3. Pupils passive in their own 

learning process. 

4. The teacher guides the les- 

son in a predetermined 
course. 

5. Group orgamzation based 

on teacher-class idea. Not 
truly social. Each indi- 
vidual holds to his own 
position. 

6. Order based on teacher 
control. 


Child-Centered Half of the 
line 


1. Responses of 

beginning point m teach- 

ing. 

Teacher as passive as ad- 
visable during 
the pupil's own le 3 min= 

proces. 

3 Pupils active in and during 

their own learning proc- 
ess. 

4. Pupils active in detennm- 

ing the course their ener- 
gies slisU 

5. Social grouping and fiw 

tercourse between m 
bers of the group. 

6. Order based on 

indir-idual responsibihtj - 


With such a diagram in mind we might witness the 
teaching of a lesson and then indicate where a ong 
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line ■vvc tiinuglit the !c.‘-?on niipht be placed. A lc=Hon 
v,-5iirh fccmcd to partake nJmast. eqtmlly of both types 
of orgaiikation might be placed thus: 

CuiTicil!tini-Crr'.’''r((l Hr.lf of I Chiiti-Cfntrrrd Il.nlf of 
the Lifte I the Lin'' 


Again, a lesson might be pLaced thus: 

Cvirticebtsn-Ctntcrcd ITntf of j Ca!Tic»!\in>-Ccntered Half of 
Uie Linn j the Line 

A ' 

Sucli a Ics.'^on tvoiild be one whicii was dominated by 
subject matter, yet in which units of conduct were worked 
in, as for example, when the drawing teacher says: “You 
must all make Valentines to-day. Take your crayons, 
put a red heart in the middle of your jtajtcrs and write, 
underneath it, To My Valentine." 

A similar lc.sson might be placed thus: 


Child-Centered Half of 

Child-Centered Half of 

the Lino 

tlic Line 


y 


Such a lesson might bo one in which the children’s 
responsc.s were regarded in initiating and partially in the 
carrying on of the work ns when one of the children 
says: "Let us make Valentines." To which the teacher 
replies; “That is good, let us all make Valentines. Make 
your own designs and write in your omi words but be 
sure to put a large heart in the middle beenuso I want 
you to get some practice in washing on colors smoothly 
Tivith your brush.” 
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It is clear, therefore, that we cannot too carefully 
avoid taking the attitude that there are two opposed 
types of teaching, one of which is organized m terms 
of subject matter, the other in terms of childrens re- 
sponses; one of which is good and the other of wbicU 
is bad. Rather should we think of the characteristics 
of each type of work, and determine in each speci c 
teaching problem just what is best suited to prevailing 
circumstances of administration, supervision, struc^ e 
of the subject matter, aims of the lesson, maturity o 
the students, and numerous other factors which com me 
in a thousand and one ways to govern the teaching proc- 
ess. It seems likely that good teaching would seldom 
fall at either end of the line. Probably the best teachmg 
generally falls somewhere on the child-centered hal o 
the line. 


Problems tor Class Discussion 

1. Charles, aged 9, has lost aU interest in the subject matter 
of his school course. He makes frequent visits to the a^ o 
grounds at -Curtis field near his home. ^Vhat could a teacher o 
to change this situation satisfactorily? 

2. How might children be taught the geography of their own 
locality by subject-matter type of teaclung organization? 

3. How might the same lessons be taught by organizing 6 
materials in terms of conduct? 

4. Give concrete examples of the way in which teactog 
might be affected by; a. Prevailing circumstances of adminis- 
tration. 6. Of supervMon. c. Structure of the subject matter. 
d. Aimt! of the lesson, c. Maturity of the students. /. Other sig- 
nificant factors. 

5. Does taking part in the actual rehearsal of a play 
material asdstance in memorizing the lines? Discuss m tn 
light of the material of this chapter. 
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OvT-oy-CiAS3 AcnviTiKS 

1. Write out a description of a lesson yo\i have been taught, 
or Been taught according to a Eubjcct-matter type of organ- 
ization. 

2. Think out, if possible, a way in wliich the same elements 
of the curriculum could have been covered by organization in 
terms of conduct. 

3. Tell a child how to make a boat, or a hat, or Home such 
object of paper. Describe the process verbally, or write out a 
lojdcal de.scription of the steps, and allow the child to follow 
them. Teach a second child how to make the s-ame object, per- 
mitting him to make the folds in one sheet of paper ns you 
m.ake them in the other. Compare the le.aTmng of the two 
children. 

4. l%it several schoolrooms and place the lessons you see 
taught somewhere on the curriculum-centered or child-cen- 
tered diagram. 
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CHAPTER Yl 
THE COXDHCT UNIT 

Tie conduct unit of life. Human conduct is not^a 
continuous uninterrupted stream; it is divided into parts 
or separate acts. Consider, for instance, what imgnt. 
call the day’s work as including everj-thmg vrhich an 
individual does from the time he awakens in the morn- 
ing until he retires at night. It is compo^d o 
such series as arising, getting breakiast, going to rm. ^ 
answering letters, making purchases and sales, 
lunch, going for a stroll, getting dinner, reading a oo ^ 
retiring. This series of activities can not be ^upeu 
together on any intrinsic principle. To think of tw^i 
together we fall back on some accidental characten^^^j 
such as the fact that these things have all occurr^ 
during one day. liVe call it the day’s work, ihey do n 
compose, as has been already stated, a continuous stre^ 
in any sense except that they happen to be consecutiv^e 
in time. It is very di&rent. however, with the umt aci^ 
which were referred to as composing the acti'vities oi 
the whole day. Getting breakfast, for instance, is \ery 
easily and naturally thought of as a distinct umt act, 
so also is going to work and many other similar acti'.'i- 
tics in which an individual engages. It is such separah e 
and distinct acts which are here referred to as conduct 
units. 

It is to be noticed, however, that what is thus thought 
of as a separate act need not be begun and completed 

144 
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without the intervention of other practically unrelated 
acts. For instance, a man may decide to build a new 
chicken house. He works at it in off hours through sev- 
eral days or weeks. In the meanwhile he carries on many 
other of the affairs of life. Goes to work everj^ day, 
attends to his home tasks after dark and so on. There, 
is, nevertheless, a certain degree of unity about the act 
of building a chicken house. 

Thus a conduct unit may be a matter of great im- 
portance and long duration, such as the building of a 
new tunnel under the Hudson River, or a brief concern 
of a few minutes, such as washing the hands. It may 
take such various forms as building a house, writing 
a poem, hanging out the clothes, playing klendelssohn’s 
Spring Song on the piano or tliinking out the answer to 
a riddle. Superficially a conduct imit might be called 
an>*thing which we think of as a separate act, the doing 
of which we consider to be a complete entit3\ 

Even from such an incomplete description of what 
is meant by the term conduct it will readily be realized 
that it may be conceived of in a large inclusive scene or 
sometimes in a partial or contributorj’^ sense. For e-v- 
ample, in the course of such a unit act as making a 
garden, one carries on such subsidiarj' or contributorj^ 
acts as making the squash bed, the cucumber bed, and 
setting out the bean poles. There is no immediate prac- 
tical purpose in distinguishing between these large units 
of conduct and the smaller ones. The mind analyzes a 
large conduct unit into parts and carries out each part, 
separately. The important thing to realize is that this 
process of analj’sis does not go on indefinitely. One does 
not analyze the squash bed into eight sections and do 
each separately. Even if forced to leave the bed un- 
finished through the onset of darkness the ordinary in- 
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dividual would say that the bed was half-made or half 
done. The mind conceives of the various pulses, or sec- 
tions, or parts, or fragments, or pieces, or bits of conduct 
as being cut off from other.- and capable of being sepa- 
rately conceived. 

^Yherein is to be found the unifying principle by which 
the mind separates one act or unit of conduct from 
another? Kilpatrick suggests that such a unifying prin- 
ciple is to be found in the purpose. Vhen an indhddual 
purposes to carry out a certain act that purpose seems 
to dominate or hold together the whole act. For instance, 
take the case of the individual who builds a new chicken 
house. The action might be thought of as being initiated 
when the building process was purposed. It is the con- 
tinuing influence of the purpose which governs the prep- 
arations and the actual construction until it is com- 
pleted. 

According to such a conception of the relation of the 
purpose to the complete act a definition of the conduct 
unit might be framed. A conduct unit would be any 
series of acthities begun and carried on under the dom- 
inance of a separate purpose. Such a definition gives a 
helpful and on the whole, adequate, description. Thus 
one purposes to make fudge and carries the process 
through to conclusion under the shadow of the original 
purpose. One purposes to work a problem in arithmetic, 
to take a trip to Chicago, to “sing a song of sixpence” 
and the separate purposing indicates the span of the 
proposed piece of conduct. 

There is a question, however, as to whether one gets 
nearest to the beginning point, or origin of an act in 
the need or in the 'purpose. Everything wliich one pur- 
poses, one purposes in response to a desire or need. By 
such a need is meant that state in the organism which 
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corresponds to a condition in the neurones. The neurone 
chains concerned in eating are in a state of readiness 
and the indindual is hungry. We say that he desires 
or needs food. It is in such a sense that the word need 
is used. When the need to eat is experienced, the indi- 
^•idual then purposes to eat. So in a sense the need may 
be said to precede and be the origin of the purpose. 
Therefore we might saj’’ that the complete act has its 
beginning or origin in a need of the organism. A conduct 
unit is any series of actirities which is initiated and 
carried through in response to a need of the organism. 

It may already have been noted that the term con- 
duct Vint is used as practically sjmonjTnous with the 
term complete act. This is true inasmuch as a complete 
act is certainly a conduct unit. But the term complete 
act is a definite concept which la3’s emphasis upon com- 
pleteness. The term conduct unit is intended to emphasize 
the value of an act as a suitable element of school life. 

It will not, however, be surprising to find the con- 
duct unit described in terms of tlie complete act. A mere 
definition of the term could not be so helpful in ex- 
plaining the nature of such an abstraction as a more 
lengthj’- description. Consequently such a fuller and more 
analji:ical attempt will now be made. 

The conduct imit described. The activities which go 
to compose what have been referred to as conduct units 
maj’- be differentiated as being of five different kinds. 
These acthdties may be referred to as needing, pur- 
posing, planning, carr3dng out, and evaluating.^ It is 
not intended to maintain tliat everj’’ unit of conduct 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge at this point his indebted- 
ness to his teacher, William Heard Kilpatrick, for the analj-sia 
of the complete act in terms of purposing, planning, executing, 
4md judging. 
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contains all of these five steps, nor that in a given con- 
duct unit these aspects are necessarily consecutive or 
undistributed. They are rather modes of the various 
actions which go to make up units of conduct. A con- 
sideration of some concrete activity in the light of these 
various aspects may help to make their nature and 
bearing somewhat clearer. 

It will be more convenient, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, to select for description a unit of conduct which 
involves considerable outward physical activity. In the 
meanwhile it should be remembered that there is an- 
other very important type of act, the act of thought, 
which may be accompanied by practically no outward 
physical action. Consideration will be given to such' 
mental acts at a later point. For the present attention 
will be directed to a supposed case wherein a man or 
a boy decides to make a table and carries the operation 
through to a finish. His activities may be considered 
imder the five heads prevdously suggested. 

1. Feeling or recognizing the need. There must be 
some condition in the man’s total environment which 
awakens in him the desire to make a table. It may be 
a purely mental state which induces him to say to 
himself : “I need something to occupy my spare moments 
— I must make something or other. I suppose a table 
would be the best thing.” It might, on the other hand, 
be a clearly felt need of a table to keep his books on, 
or to serve in the kitchen. It would certainly be initiated 
from something which, consciously or unconsciously, ap- 
peals to the organism as meeting some need. In the case 
of an unconscious appeal one might say that the indi- 
vidual experienced a felt need, whereas in the case of 
a conscious appeal the need would be a recognized one. 
As long as the need remains unfulfilled there will be 
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a tonticnry for the inrlivithinl to do about it. 

2. Pitrjfortnf}. The man under di-cu^^'ion, having ex- 
perienced tlic need for a la!»!c, and .‘•ecine no reason 
why such a need thould not be Fatisfied, now dctennincs 
to make the tabic. He Fay.« to hitni-eli: 'T m! 1 make 
a table.” He bn--- now a rcco"nijcd piirj’O'^c. As long ns 
the purpo'^c remains in force he will tend to do wh.at 
be is able to carry it out. 

3. Planning. Having once purpoi^ed to c.arrj’ out the 
work be will now make various plans. Perliaps these 
plans win be rncrciy mental. Perhaps they will be vis- 
ibly drawn out on p.apcr. Tiicy may be adhered to 
slrictlj', or they may be altered a.s the progress of the 
work indicatc.s possibilities of improvement. 

4. Carriiing out. To cany out the plan ho will now 
go about the various movements demanded for making 
the table according to the plan — sawing, pinning, polish- 
ing — according to the original need. 

5. Evaluating. This fifth aspect of the activity is to 
be distinguished a.s somewhat different from the other 
four in that it is in a special sense distributed over 
the whole progrcs.s of the unit of conduct and is of 
particular imjjortancc in determining the progress of the 
activitic-S from beginning to end. If it is first consid- 
ered with reference to the need, it will be obvious that, 
if the life of the individual is to be composed of valuable 
activities, it will be nccc.'sary for the ever wary judg- 
ment to bo on guard to evaluate desires and needs at 
the very initiation of units of conduct. Thus the indi- 
vidual who makes the table should in the very beginning 
consider whether or no the need for the table is a good 
one. In such an instance ns this there is of course no 
doubt about the matter. In other eases, such as the felt 
need for buying a box of chocolates, the need is not so 
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ob\'iously a valuable one. Even vrlien a need is judged 
to be good, further consideration may be necessary be- 
fore the indi\T;dual purposes to go on toward its ful- 
filment. Granted that the need for the table is good, 
yet perhaps the time is wanting, or perhaps expensive 
tools would be needed. Again, certainly during the plan- 
ning judgment is continually in operation, as it is also 
during the carrying out of the construction of the table. 
Finally, when the table has been completed it must be 
put to the test. Perhaps the finished object is so obvi- 
ously good that the testing may be merely a mental 
judgment; 'Tt is certainly a fine table.” On the other 
hand it may have to be put to use and foimd, too large, 
too small, or just the right size. 

Limitations of the logical description of the conduct 
unit It is to be noticed that these separated ways of 
acting are not necessarily cut off deliberately and ciearl3* 
from one another in time. The plans might be altered 
after the table had been half executed. Even the pur- 
pose might be modified when the judgment had been 
issued. But although this is so the natiue of the element 
activities is distinguishable. 

It is to be further noted that in any given unit of 
conduct certain of these five modes or ways of action 
may be missing in the ordinary sense of the word. Ve 
do many things which we say are “needless.” We cer- 
tainly act on many needs which are unrecognized as 
such. In the more fundamental sense, however, it seems 
as though ever3rthing which we do is initiated in some 
condition of readiness in the neiuones. 

The phrase “purposeless acthitj-” is frequently heard. 
It is certainly true that individuals do things without 
any conscious purpose, and a purpose can hardly be 
thought of in anj* but a figurative sense, as unconscious. 
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however, becomes absorbing. So, when the need is strong, 
the executing tends to be intensely carried out. 

Mental acts. There are certain kinds of acts in which 
the factor of judgment comes into especial prominence. 
These are what might be called purely mental acts, 
such as the reasoning out of a problem, or of the answer 
to a riddle. Dewey makes an analysis of the complete 
act of thought, itself a conduct unit, in the following 
terms: 

1. A felt difficulty 

2. Its location and definition 

3. Suggestion of possible solution 

4. Development by reasoning of the bearing of the sug- 
gestion 

5. Further observation and axperiment, leading to its ac- 
ceptance or rejection 

The importance of the factor of judging in the mental 
act may be realized by considering the solution of a 
riddle in the light of the five steps. 

The old riddle of the farmer crossing the river may 
be chosen. It is expressed somewhat as follows: 

A farmer with a fox, a goose, and a bag of com encounters a 
river. He has no means of crossing but a boat which is only 
large enough to hold himself and one of his charges. If the 
fox is left in the company of the goose, the goose will be eaten. 
The goose will seize any opportunity to eat the com. How 
did the farmer cross the river? 

Felt dijficulty. On reading the riddle one immediately 
recognizes that there is some difficulty to be solved. 
This is a vague and ill defined feeling, derived, per- 
haps, simply from the question form of the riddle. More 
likely it is reinforced by the consciousness of the fanner’s 
dilemma. 
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invoNed in problem solving, the aspect of judging be- 
comes especially significant. 

In summarizing the foregoing descriptions it may be 
said that a conduct unit is a series of activities arising 
out' of a need and involving am* or all the five modes 
of action, needing, purposing, planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating. 

Conduct units clasriSed on the basis of needs. It vrill 
be of distinct advantage in the organization of school 
life in terms of conduct to be able to recognize conduct 
units of difierent tj-pes. Considerable confusion and dii- 
ference in classroom practice has arisen through failiue 
to distinguish conduct units of difi'erent kinds. Teachers 
have frequently, in their attempts to organize school 
life in terms of conduct, neglected to differentiate be- 
tween various types of acthities, and have attempted 
to cast all the work of their schools into imits of one 
tj'pe or another to the exclusion of other types equally 
essential or -v'aluable. It seems to be useful to make 
such a classification of types of conduct imits on the 
basis of needs, or of the origin of needs. 

1, Units of construction or creation. Certain units of 
conduct have their origin in the felt or recognized need 
to accomplish some tangible result subsequent to the 
action. Indiriduals feel the need to secure some objec- 
tive product, such as a bird fountain for the garden, 
or to express themselves fay the unfolding of their per- 
sonalities in such a way that there will be some objec- 
tive creath'e result, such as an original composition 
for the piano or a lyric expressive of certain araatoiy 
or esthetic emotions. Units of this type demand great 
freedom of action on the part of the individual. In 
their progress they refer foru’ard to an end-product, 
and all the resources of the indhddual are directed 
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■fov.’nrd tlse crabcwiyini: of tbc finc?t £ch’*c.\'prK'yion of the 
iudividual in a fini.dicd re?ul{. 

?:irh xinify of conduct arc hir,h!y individualistic. Tiicy 
require for their jnoKre'^s the phufllinf; off of such tram* 
inel.s .I*: tiiC iridindiud can wi.'''Iy dispense with, such 
as outworn Ir.adition, convcniion.“ no longer ireful, and 
as much of the; hampering limits of time nnd .•-■ocicty 
as c.an lx; s.afely done without. In their progrtrs the 
individti.'il cnnsider.s largely hi.s own intere.'-ts, his own 
idc.as, and interprets the world in terms of his own 
pcr.-onality. 

Certain schools have laid special emphasis upon con- 
duct units of this type. The leaclicrs in them feel that 
it is only hy freeing the personality of the rliild that 
he can develop to the maximum ndvnnt.agc and build 
up n pcr.sonality of richness and diversity, capable of 
conceiving the world in new ways and leading on to 
cxpre.ssivc genius. There is undmilitcd trulli in the fact 
that the pcr.‘onalily needs training in modes of creative 
expression. On (he other hand, overemphasis upon units 
of conduct of til is tyiic makes for an undue weighting 
of the individual-social balance on the side of the in- 
dividual. It is extremely valuable for a changing age 
such as that in which we live, but alone it is positivelj 
dangerous in a society such ns that of America at^tho 
present time with what Bagiev characterizes ns ‘ our 
zeal in making laws nnd our ze.st in breaking them,^^^ 
and with "something akin to a tradition of lawlessness. 

It sliould be clearly realized that the developed judg- 


’tv. C. BaRlcy, ‘The Profession of Tcncliinn United 

States,” School and Socictu, Vol. 20, Jnn. 1020, p. . • 

*W. C. PaRley, “Some Handicaps of Character Pdiicalion 
the United Statc.s,” Educational Adminhlration and Supervision, 
April 1020, p. 211. 
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ment and experience and controls necessary for the 
lawful and wise expression of the personality in con- 
struction and creation presuppose elements in the train- 
ing of children which are not solely of this type. In 
other words, desirable and important as such conduct 
units are, there are other tj^ies which are necessary 
for the rounded and complete development of a social 
indmdual. Emthermore, such is the condition of society 
in the United States to-day, that freedom and self- 
expression are the order of the day, and the training 
given by agencies other than schools tends to be in the 
direction of self-expression and the freeing of the per- 
sonality. 

2. Units of play or recreation. A second type of con- 
duct unit is that in which the need does not refer for- 
ward to the accomplishment of any result, or backward 
to the fulfilment of any principle, but merely to the 
free expression of trends of the personality with refer- 
ence to present harmless enjoyment. Such units are 
those in which a little boy plays ball or goes for a 
svim or in which he reads a short story in the magazine 
Boys Life. They demand for their enjojment the set- 
ting apart of a period of time which is not limited 
by other demands upon the personality, and which will 
have at its finish nothing objective in the way of results. 
A unit of this type is spontaneous, free, and restful 
because of the freedom from the strain of predetermined 
or postdetermined conditions. What learnings take place 
in it, in addition to the learning how to play, are largely 
indirect, and contributory to the health and growth of 
the organism. 

The importance for the individual of such units of 
conduct lies in the fact that individuals need to learn 
to habitually devote time to that kind of play which 
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mil be desirable from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual and of society. , . , . c 

3, Units of work or duty. In the third type of co 
duot unit the need refers backward toward some ac- 
knowledged principle, some recogmzed law or some 
existing state of affairs prior to the action. This typ 
may be represented by a boy’s staying home from a 
half game on a damp day in accordance with his mother s 
orders; weeding the garden in the heat m o^er tha 
his father may not have to do it; or leaving the social 
family group and working on a set of f 
lems Ltil tliey are solved. Many examples o such uni 
of conduct may be found in the «alms of 
to the moral law or to the law of the ^ 
to a state of affairs which must be changed by ene getic 
action, or of problem solving of one sort or ^ Jer- 

Such units place a considerable degree o himtati^^ 

on the action of the individual. This bmitat:on may be 
due to the restriction inherent m group i , 
mands that individuals give an a e, 
as well as full of initiative. So a man gives his seat te 
a kdy in the subway, or refrains ffom whispenng at 
a symphony concert. Again, the limffation b® ^ue 
to the presence of some state of affairs w ic is P 
ing practical necessity, such as that -bach caused Sam- 
uel Johnson to write another 

expenses o'f his mother’s funeral. But there as still ano^ 

state of affairs which is of special s^goaficance jame^y 

that of enthusiasm for the actual -ork pr ] 

duct so resulting is conduct of t e ,■ full 

worthy order, as for example, when an 

of enthusiasm for reading and thinkang reads a copy 

of Aristotle’s Ethics. , . guf^r 

It the iter's good fortone recently to 
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the schoolroom of Mrs. D, Dawson Wallace, in the 
Dawson School, New York, and, after observing the 
enthusiasm with which the children went about their 
work to have the opportunity of questioning them. The 
children were so happilj’- and earnestly engaged that 
the WTiter asked one of them; 

“Tell me, Rose, what is it that you like about your 
school?” 

“I like my arithmetic,” was the radiant reply. 

"And, Pierre, what is it that you like about school?” 

“I bke my spelling,” was the answer of this small 
French bo 3 ’’, whose stock of English was far from 
large. 

".\nd you, Ben, tell me what it is that you like.” 

"Oh,” replied Ben, “I like my work, I like every- 
thing.” 

We have to-day a great deal to learn from a school 
teacher whose pupils sincerely and happily do their 
work and like it best of all. 

Mixed units of conduct. It should not be thought that 
every umt of conduct may easily be placed in one of 
the three classes enumerated, creative, play, or work. 
In fact, it is with difficulty that one finds units of con- 
duct so typical of their class that thej' will serve as 
good illustrations. As in most of the natural realm 
one class shades off into another, like the soft blending 
of the colors that we see in the rainbow. Yet because 
the rainbow colors are not in gaudy flat stripes we do 
not fail to distinguish our red, j'ellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. We do not classify colors with the intention 
of falsifying the nature of the rainbow, but for con- 
venience in the practical affairs of life. So we do not 
classify units of conduct with the intention of falsify- 
ing or denying the infinite complexity of human action. 
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but for convenience in dealing with the conduct of chil- 
dren in the practical problems of the schoolroom. So it 
may be that the vTiting of a book may partake pa y 
of the nature of creation and partly of the nature of 
work, playing golf may not be pure play but under 
certain circumstances may be partially duty, while the 
veriest slavery and drudgery of the stokehole may carry 
a great liner across the Atlantic, and accomphsh a vis- 
ible constructive result. Systems of classification are 
seldom perfect. The biologist is not always able to “s- 
tinguish a plant from an animal. How much more then, 
in the realm of human conduct, may we expect to 
find overlapping and blending of tjpes. ere as e e- 
where, we classify for convenience and practical ne- 
cessity. j, 1 

Deeds, and acts of thougM. It may prove useful at 
this point to refer to a difference which was touche 
on earlier in this chapter, namely, the i erence , 

acts which are largely physical, outward and concerned 
with visible bodily conduct, and those which are g Y 
mental, and concerned with inner mental P^ocess^^- H 
is to be observed that this classification cuts dnect > 

across each of the three types of .^neui^h 

distinguished, so that if we wish we 
six ts'pes rather than only three. ^ ® 
sider'as examples such various activities of “^a 
as (1) Building a house, (2) Playing a pme of tenn^w 
(3) Carrying in a load of firewood, which ar ^ 

physical On the other hand, we xnight consider other 

things which men do such as, (4) 

Tellfn. . ioke ,6, 

Imuld fi^d thek^ prototypes in units of conduct carried 
on by children in school. 
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Probieiis for Cmss Discussion 

1. Discuss the follovring quotation from Pcstalozzi’s Leonard 
and Gertrude in terms of the present chapter. 

In the evening he helped his oldest son to build a Tower 
of Babel such as was pictured in his grandmother's Bible, out 
of a heap of clay; and taught him to calculate the amount of 
lime and stone and sand necessary to construct a given length 
of wall. 

2. Discuss in terms of the present chapter the following 
comment made by Quick on Pestalozzi. 

And taking as his starting point the needs, desires, and connec- 
tions of actual life he was natural^' led to associate the work of 
the body with that of the mind, to develop industry and study 
side by side, to combine the workshop and the school. 

3. What do you consider to be the meaning and appUcation 
of the following statement made by Dean Woodbridge in the 
Sachs Lec^res at Teachers College, Columbia. 

It is always the past that is the teacher, whether you like it 
or not. 

Consider this statement in relation to the three types of 
conduct units described in this chapter. 

4. Choose an original example of a conduct unit of each oi 
the three types and trace critically the five modes of action 
as involved in each case. 

5. Try to think of a unit of conduct which may not be 
classified as of one of the three types of conduct units or as a 
mixed unit. 


OuT-or-CLAss Activities 

1. Take some exercise in geometry and solve it. Then trace 
the steps of j’our thinking in terms of Dewey’s analysis of the 
complete act of thought. 

2. Examine introspectively and classify the units of conduct 
in which you have been engaged to-day. 

3. Visit a schoolroom and clasrify the units of conduct in 
which the children are engaged. 
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CHAPTER 


THE CONDUCT UNIT IN THE SCHOOL 

The essential idea presented in the immediately pre- 
ceding chapter is that of the organization of life in units 
of conduct as a basis for the organization of school life. 
It is necessary to lay emphasis upon this point because 
of the fact that there is a tendency among some teachers 
to be confused in tliis matter, and to think that the 
best teaching is restricted to the use of one or two of 
the types of conduct unit mentioned in the last chapter. 
Teachers who restrict the activities of their pupils to 
certain types of units and exclude others have but a 
partial view of the educative process. If it be true 
that “All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy,” 
nevertheless, all play and no work does not neces- 
sarily produce the opposite result. It is clear that what 
is essential to progressive teaching is not the restrict- 
ing of classroom teaching to constructive or creative imits 
but the organization of school life in terms of desirable 
and suitable conduct. 

There is much to be gained by building the school 
day of units of real living. An attempt to do so, how- 
ever, works a revolution in more customary waj's of 
school teaching. It makes the teaching process an ex- 
tremely complex matter. It demands that the teacher 
abandon a cut and dried conception of classroom pro- 
cedure and regard the work of the school as an unfolding 
and development of conduct. It makes teaching largely 

162 
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a matter of initiating and guiding fruitful pupil activ- 
itv. To some extent it substitutes for relative c^tam^ 
of procedure a degree of uncertainty, for > • 

amount of flexibility. Tlie teaching process 
tliing of the monotonous safety of conservata.m and p.- 
takes of the energetic spirit of adventure. 

Children come to the teacher in the ^ 

ture They arc definitely ready and eager ^ - 

thing. What shall the teacher .allow or give them 

to do? The teacher turns to the curriculum ^ Jod out, 
but the ordinaiy- curriculum does not ^ 

tance, perhaps rightly so. It has nothing to sa, oboist 
doim It expresses nothing m terms of conduct It i- 
Sivl It^is not. minted to MO; 
the personality of the learners. • is a learning 

ai-ords, it is related neither to teaching nor to leam mg 
Consider the w.av in which the educator of the pa-t 
went nbont tlic l'm»tntion of the oorricoto 
stdemd the needs of the odu ,i|d should 

them certain things which he i-nowlcd'’C of 

learn. He collected a certain nnioimt of knowleM ^o^ 

this and that ndult mind, 

order, according to tl t j chronological se- 

Hc .arranged the lact. of 

quence. He selected and isolated of 

mctic which the them to clear, logical, 

simple me.asurcracnt anc. reaucc ^ 

and succinct form. Thus he ‘ ^ ^ 

,iu„ of end ^^^^tderd 

— euXten. The eomlc.,l»» 
sequence, and c-iHcd -v t-i- inlnns-.c 

was arrangct.1 in a lopcal order, ba^cd 

ciianictcr of ihe subject nia.L.. Tlvin'* into 

ILax-ing thus concontr.atcd tnc cssontim. ot Inir.. 
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a curriculum it was passed on to the teacher. The teacher 
was faced with the problem of fitting the subject mat- 
ter to acts of conduct which would involve its use. 
Sometimes such acts would be merely learning the les- 
son, doing your work. At other times artificial conduct 
units were staged or arranged under the dominance of 
the subject matter but still having a semblance of the 
imitation of life itself. Such an example as the follow- 
ing quoted from a textbook of method still in use, will 
illustrate this manufacturing or invention of conduct to 
fit the subject matter. It represents a step in the direc- 
tion of vitalized teaching, but a feeble one. 


Tr-PB Lesson 
Lay and Lie 

The teacher will ask each pupil: 

1. To take a pencil. 

2. To place it on the desk. 

3. To say at the same time, “I lay the pencil on the desk.” 

4. Then to say, “The pencD lies on the desk.” 

As each statement is made by the pupil, the teacher wntes 
it on the board. 

In the same manner the teacher will ask each pupil: 

1. To take a book. 

2. To put it on the floor. 

3. To say at the time, “I lay the crayon on the book.” 

4. Then to say, “The book lies on the floor.” 

The teacher next asks the pupil: 

1. To take a crayon. 

2. To lay the crayon on the book. 

3. To say at the time, ”1 lay the crayon on the book.” 

4. Then to say, “The crayon lies on the book.” 
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There are now two sets of sentences on the board. In the 
first pair: 

What word in the first sentence denotes what was done? 

Can we put lie in the place of lay? No. 

What docs lay mean? To place. 

Such an answer as the following may be given. iMy (or 
lays) means place (or places, put or puts). What does lie 
mean? Lie (or lies) means are (or is) in a fixed position. 

Similarly use the words, lay or lays, with pen, slate, cap, 
mitts, as: 


He laj’s his slate on the tabic. 

Now use the word lies with each, as: 

His slate lies on the table. 

Some sentences with blanks may be given to test the pupil s 
knowledge, as: 


The paper on the desk. 

Tlic bov’s cap on ‘“o “°or. 

Charlie the slate down niiictty. 

The dog in the dooiov.ay. 

The cat on the new nig. 


The following pairs of words may be 

Set and sil; raise and me; set and sat; raised and rose, 

laid and lay; layir.y and lying. 

This plan for a lesson on lay and 
good teaching tinder the old system. It is '’J' ' 

ccllent attempt to bring nearer to actu.al ^ 

organised abstract rules of grammar wine i -re 

in tile textbook.* , - „ i 

But instead of building school procedure 
of subject lun ttcr and attempting to infu^ [ 

• A more coinplote orginiration of a 
U-rros of ccadaet is p.-rfcnted Ltrr in this c.-,-. 
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matter -v^nth life, %vould it not be better to berin mth 
units of life itself, life which demands the use of the 
subject matter which the child should leam. Is it not 
possible to substitute conduct units of school life for 
subject-matter units? Could not the conduct units com- 
posing school life involve the subject matter instead of 
attempting to revivify the abstract subject matter with 
half-hearted conduct? 

The Selectiox of Units of Conduct Suitable fok 
School Life. 

1. The conduct units selected should he like life. Thus 
arises the question as to whether or no the life of the 
school may be organized in units of conduct which 
actually involve the use and masterj' of subject matter 
of the curriculum. The success of many teachers m 
new-type schools is sufficient proof that they may if 
the conduct imits which make up school activities are 
of the right kind. No such folly is here suggested as 
that anything which may be called a conduct unit i= 
fit for school life. This would mean that the school 
would train the amateur burglar as well as the incipient 
novelist-. On the contrary, only chosen conduct unit-s 
can be considered suitable material of which to build 
the life of the school. In the course of their activities, 
of their doing, children may initiate different types of 
conduct units. Purthermore, the conduct units when once 
initiated, may be carried on in ^different ways, and with 
relative degrees of thoroughness. Consequently, it is 
necessary that the life of the school be organized into 
conduct units which are initiated and carried on m 
accordance with the nature of the conduct imit as out- 
lined in the previous chapter, each step being well gov- 
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crncd by the overruling factor of judging and evaluat- 
ing.- Again, the unit acts should be such that the sub- 
ject matter of the curriculum would be involved in their 
execution. 

But even though it be agreed that a child should 
be trained to act in school in ways in which he should 
act when he leaves school, so simple a principle^ does 
not solve the problems of education. Its application is 
no simple matter. There are many difficulties to be en- 
countered in its administration. Followed to its logical 
limits it might be taken to indicate that the best prepara- 
tion for a groccrj' clerk would be to be brought up in 
an ideal groccrj’’ store on a play level. The banker v, ou 
bo trained in a toy counting-house and .a lawj'cr in an 
atmosphere of childish litigation. The obvious benefit oi 
such an arrangement is indicated by such cases ns those 
of the great musicians, who mastered their instrumen 
in childhood. Idlest great organists have been boy org.an- 
ists. But however beneficial it m.ay be it is, of course, 
utterly impossible for evera'day school life. It is ui 
one child in a thousand who is so exceptionally endowed 
that the nature of his talents is clc.arly evident from 
childhood. The career which an individual mil tollow 
is often only to be dclcnnincd by circumstance.-' ano 
abilities which cannot become evident until compara- 
tively late in life. r 

The limited Junction of the ckmcntanj echooL It is 
not nccess.ar>-, however, to reproduce slavishly the con- 
ditions under which indhnduals are to live. Tncrc i- 


’ Tticre no inO'-nUon of here rjcccstinp that 
forr.v.i!}y or£r.mir«! .•'.cconiine to 
ir.K unit? of conciuct. Any rtpJ o. •• 


* o? fortT.^1 3*^ the Ecrbc^rtwsi ’ 

tils' ruir.-.tion of tcscliinp. 


'ivc Step-' way l-c 
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so much in modem life that all indmduals hold In com- 
mon that those things alone are more than sufficient 
to fill up the first six years of school life. The tlimg= 
which children in the elemcntarj' school should learn 
are the most essential things, the things which are o 
primaiy* importance to all people, the things whic jme 
the basic needs of all indhnduals in our present-day 
society. The curriculum should include those experience- 
which every person ought to have. Tlie child should come 
into the riches of his social inheritance, understand soci 
usages and human relationships, become a master o 
such basic skills as are needed in everyday life, mam 
to fulfil his moral responsibilities. In the administering 
of a curriculum based on such things the schoo 
fimd adequate materials of a nature that Vtull conta u e 
to the needs of all until such a time as the indinduai 
needs and aspirations of particular pupils begin to e 

velop clearly. . 

Such a field of activity affords abundant opportumty 
for the establishment of relations with the world vre 
live in. There are many ways in which the schoolroom 
may be like the great outside world with which it mut^ 
maintain and make its contacts. It is neither necessarj 
nor desirable that the schoolroom should be a rep ica 
of a modem community. Education then would b^ome 
mere recapitulation and societj* would be static. T ere 
are ways in which it should be different. 

It might be profitable to compare and contrast i c 
in the grown-up world with life in the child’s worl m 
school. 

1. The child and the adult world are the same^ in that 
are both ways of living. An hour of the chfld’s time is 
important from the point of view of the whole life as an 
of the adult’s time. The child’s hour is not a period o 
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in which he is storing up 

tn? -SinL.si.^^m bjth th.u| 

Seforbu^™ “s ;hich Wensilics and en- 

!ncllCw> llfc« ... • jI. r<ATY\c% or \Vkl^ s 

2. Although the child lu-es “ ‘ jjtj'Jp g-,ri jn car- 

the adult he docs not do the sam mother 

i„. to te doll do» so >" -»1-* l„lv tbtos 

but she does not do exacth the same tn ^ 

which are like them. ^Vhat she does as -“V ^ 

Ls suited to her stage of Soof 

mother is suited to the „roce^^ IVhat the child 

So it should be wkh the will do in later 

docs in scliool should not be t k^cntial and similar ele- 
lifo but Eoiucthing educative occupation. The 

ments, ri.ajdng with dolh • • .-k- <ijoce of his elders 

child may do many tiling, winch am 

but are better suited to his Sddle-agcd roan, golf. 

baseball, the young man !rh i=; mited to a particular 

Each of these is a ball pme but each i. . uUed t^^^_ P ^ 

time of life. So things which j ^iinilnr to those 

cat and yet be carried on m waj.- wlticn 

of grown-ups. . , , ^vaa" of the school 

3. If the waa-sof tbe w-orldt 

might be like them. It the ..ptjr;^!. As neither of these 
training for life might not ’^P ‘ j cchool mnv t.ike a s.ifc 
situations Ls likely to ^-hich are in obw.oiis 

course by encouraging ' p^nprallv accepted. Thu^ 

harmony with the moral pnictice, m >he 

(lie school grocer.- store ‘ training of the 

community things may be , 1 . nnot be entirely without 
scliool is in practic-al honesty """"Y}iu= it is clear that 

cficct on the life of the in that its vrar c’- 

She srlic-ol may be di.ieren. f .' „ .-re.-'tcr soerty, b-t 

It U pbm, f 

and living m the wo.Id n 
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nevertheless, they should contain similar factors. But 
just what are these es.sential and similar factors? Is there 
some least common denominator between a good school 
life and a good community life? 

Common factors of in-school and out-of -school life. 
There are several factors which may be common to both 
the schoolroom and the world. In the first place, the 
emdronment may in each be social. In the second place, 
the materials with which the children deal may be 
similar to those of adults. Thirdh', the children’s ways 
of doing things may be similar to the waj's of grown-ups. 
In these three respects, which will now be briefly dis- 
cussed, the e^entials of life outside the school may be 
reproduced in the schoolroom. 

1. Social en\’ironment. "RTiat is meant by the social 
emdronment has been previouBlj* explained. It need only 
be pointed out here that community life is a form of 
associated Ihdng. If children are to learn to get on with 
one another in communitj* life, they should be associated 
with one another as children in matters which involve 
mutual asdstance, cooperation, and indhddual restraint. 
The group living of childhood is the forerunner of the 
group life of modem towns and cities. 

2. Materials of the emdronment. Men and women 
spend their time dealing with ideas or objects. These 
are what is meant by the phrase, the materials of the 
environment. People read, write, converse, keep shop, 
operate railways. All these things children may deal 
with. They may read books, write stories, talk to one 
another, play at store, constmct a toj’ railroad. The 
materials of the school environment may be similar to 
the materials with which the world is concerned. 

3. Ways of doing things. To avoid repetition this mat- 
ter need not be dwelt on. Children should do things 
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which are different from the things which adults do 
but they should do them in similar ways. 
rvTite a^book for publication by an established PuWis ' 
ing house. A child may not do just that thing, but he 
may make a book himself to circulate among his fel- 
loes, or he may contribute to a small book to be priced 
in the school press. Obviously, what he does in such 
cases would be more like the conduct ° 
world in general than if in common with thirty othe 
children he wrote an essay on— Why I hke to come o 

school— ioT nobody else to read. cnUable 

It follows that if the teacher is to f 
units of conduct, in the experiencing o w i -jj^jm-t 
dren shall cover the curriculum those 
should usually be social, should ea wi 
ment with elements which are simi ar .^vhich 

outside world, and should be carried on in wajs vdiic 

resemble the ways of the world in pnera . jgsij-es 
What then is the problem o the 
that sehool life shall be real ‘'™8» » “ ^ ; 

of dirceting the life eurrent of the ‘”‘“,Sen 

Hies which will actually be modes of ha g involve 
of that age, but which will, at ^3 

the mastery jeanhor must so direct 

the technique of living itself, iii phildren 

and guide the impulses and « 3 Pons.s o the «h.ltom 

that they will initiate and '“J ^n' “ubuo. 

which involve the subject matte ^ 

The curriculum will thus become restored to it 

of living, it will be revivified, it 'svill ha 

the living quality of which it las ^e 

activities of the children would re .. - 

ter into life molds. , , return to 

To make the matter more concrete let us retur 
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the case of lay and lie. How may the subject matter 
of this lesson be involved in a unit of conduct which 
will be part of the life of children and vnll yet lead on 
to a fuller and richer life for them as adults? The ques- 
tion is somewhat beside the point because of the fact 
that it is only in certain cases that children do not use 
lay and lie properly. Children brought up in homes 
where these words arc correctly used and where then* 
speech is guarded, will seldom fall into poor usage of 
these words. Grammar is subject matter, speech is con- 
duct. If the speech of the indhndual is incorrect it needs 
to be improved. If an indi^ddual misuses lay and lie he 
should improve. If, however, he uses these words cor- 
rectly then that element of the curriculum may, for 
that particular indimdual, be regarded as covered. 

Let us consider a plan which would involve the cor- 
rection of the language of an individual who misuses 
lay and lie. Supposing that in the course of telling a 
story or of answering a question some child in the 
group makes a slip in English, for example, suppose a 
child uses the sentence “Them answers is wrong.” It 
is possible that another child might object at this point 
and say: “Tonj* said ‘them answers.’ ” If the class lets 
the mistake slip the teacher might say “Did you say 
the sentence correctly Tony?”; or she might bring out 
the fact that Tony had made a slip in English by. one 
method or another. The matter might then be relegated 
to a later period or to a class conference. 

When the matter comes up in conference later, it 
might be decided that Tony was not the only one who 
made mistakes which should be corrected, but that 
nearly every child had some mistakes of his own. A 
scheme might be worked out fay which every indiridual 
might keep a speech card and whenever an error hap- 
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pened to be made in class it might be called to the 
attention of the maker who would enter it on his speech 
card. After a few weeks the whole class might devote 
time to their speech cards and to discussion of im- 
provement. Individuals might consult the grammar 
on the faults they had made, prepare exercises for them 
own use, explain their own mistakes to the c ass, spe ' 
a number of sentences to them, each of winch evolve 
correct usage of the words concerned. T e m 
who misused lay and lie would thus have ns °PP 
tunity to understand and correct his own per..ona 
and would be taught to watch his own ®P^®® 
out of school and report to the class w en e a 
pletel 3 '’ overcome his fault in that dmec ion. i d 
the child Uve his speech life well m school in J 
which would contribute to the correct use of speech fo 
the remainder of Ms life. 

2. Fallacies to be avoided in the selection ° . 

conduct units. 1. The avoidance of tin ® avoid 

or creation. The traditional school has tended 
units of conduct which result in conrtnm ion ot 
S uch a state of affairs is easily ^“ders^"°f “ 
of the development of the old-tj'pe sc oo agmand 
in the first chapter of this book. Such un 
a freedom of organization, a richness m j^igsincr 
ment, a completeness of equipment 1 
in many schools of a pneration ago. £j.ggijnes 3 and 
units demand for their admmistratio jpvntion an 
originalitv on the part of the teacher, a > 

inspirational attitude, which is only 
and the well trMned, and which demands freedom from 

restrictive administrative control. f.mrlion of 

2. The inadequate understanding of th f 
units of play. Play as an agency of educalio 
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tunately, -vridely misunderstood. To the lay mind it to 
often signiSed a waste of time and soft pedago^- o 
the sentimentalists it has often held a place m e 
school in order to make the children happy or to 'cep 
them entertained and amused. To the formalists it a- 
only too often been scorned as an enemy of staunch- 
ness, hardihood, and integrity. All such biased news 
are pitifully aside from the point. Play in school ^ 
a means of learning. When it ceases to be educatne 
and is merely a form of bribery it has no standing in 
the classroom. WTaen it is present to the imdue exclu-ion 
of other types of conduct it is equally reprehensi e^ 
When it is absent the situation is tragic. A kitten le^ 
to catch a mouse as it plays aimlessly with a bal o 
yam. So a child, ^ven a normal amoimt of play, groivs 
and learns. 

3. The avoidance of units of work and duty. There as 
been a recent insidious tendency to drop from the sc oo 
room activities so irksome as those involved in ' 
and duty. In such neglect it is generally the teac ers 
of the newer type, who frequently caU themselves pr^ 
gressive” who tend to be the sinners. It is ^ 

understand how some excellent and original teac eK 
might, in the haste and excitement of recent 
classroom work have fallen into this error. In the 
place such a tendency would result as a reaction ® 
the rigid, overdisciplined school of earlier dav'S of pu 
lie education. But there is stiU a more subtle reason- 
It is not difficult to cast play activities or constructiona 
activities into molds which are like the life of t ^ 
world, but the casting of work activities into such ^ 
is often beset with difficulties. In the first place, 6 
absence of money as a motivator, the absence among 
children of the necessity to support themselves by earn 
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ing a living removes from the school one of the factors 
almost always associated with work in the outside 
world. Again, the free spirit of the age, its individualism 
and its desire for easy self-expression has produced an 
attitude in society which has tolerated laxness. So ve 
hear of new schools gone wrong. The modern school 
is ^dolently satirized in the pictorial journals. The 
teacher snoozes while the children saw off the piano 
legs. It seriously behooves educators and teachers to 
concern themselves vnth the study of the prob to 
discover ways in which units of work and duty m le 
school may resemble units of work and duty m e 
world. There must especially in the higher grades be 
a search for new tasks that are difficult.^ 

4. The avoidance of conduct units which involve mas- 
tery of skUls. Not only have the new teachers fmled to 
find new tasks which are difficult but they have tended, 
in some extreme cases, to avoid tasks which are o 
reliable. It is possible to understress those common s ' 
which everybody must develop. , . i 

But how arrange for the mastery o sue 
jects as writing and arithmetic? Here is a 
well worthy of consideration. The^ adu t v o wi 
employ multiplication or addition in his 
is not hindered as the child by a lack o ® , 

skill. A child may be blocked in the middle of 
by lack of skill. A special situation arises whenc 
ject matter must be overlearned, when as i , 
facility in doing must be acquired, when the thing 

to.be -ied oat 

of an imlearned or partially learned ski , a 
of conduct unit may be distinguished ^ 
the purposing and planning may be 
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on but in ^^•llich the step of executing may be verjjong 
due to the fact that part of the action involved m 
executing must be perfected by practice. ^ 

of perfection has been reached, the conduct unit m. j 
completed. Such is the case when the boy sets ou 
find the length of his footsteps with a pedometer, 
is blocked in his calculation by a lack of knowle g 
or skill in the process of division. He must now pau~ 
and acquire sufficient degree of mastery to go on. i 
other words, he must drill. Thus school drills, ^Yhlcll. 
might at first seem, when considered alone to be ent y 
unrelated to anything in life are found to be intimately 
related to it. In fact, so important is this relation 
no school drill can be truly and normally mo iva 
unless its relation to a personal unit of conduct is lew. 

Similar situations arise in the life of adults, onsi 
the case of the man who learns golf. He goes throug 
hours of unsatisfactory practice because he realizes t la 
his lack of skill is interfering with the accompUsmng 
of his purpose. It is this consciousness of the importanc 
of skill to his success in the game which urges him 


irksome activity. . 

When school drills are so motivated they are m 
truly related to living. If the child can be naade to ee 
that a series of important conduct units is being 
through his lack of skill he will be more ready than 
anything else can make him to undergo an 
course of practice. A drill, then, is not to be considerea 
as an isolated and unrelated process, but is to b® 
garded as an extended part of one of the steps of ce am 
important conduct units. As such, drills may be as 
lengthy, and as frequent as other considerations dicta • 
In the case of conduct units in which the step o 
executing is delayed during the mastery of a ski , i 
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mil be found that encouragement may be ^ven to pupils 
if they are allowed an opportunity to realize their pro - 
ress such as those provided in the new + 

Mediate goals may he set up along le 
children may not he required to wait until ^ 
has been perfected before they become c°°scious of de 
nite gain To this end children may keep eco ds o^ 
graphic charts of their own progress in sue 
spelling or addition, or their improvemen hand- 

ing may be noted by comparison with objecti 

"tSl "reelm and responsibility in the selection of 

suitable units of conduct In the selection 

units of conduct the teacher is sooner or 

with the problem of what degree o 

allowed the pupils in initiating given in 

school activities. What freedom sh /^nav students 

inception and in execution? To wlia 
be allowed to do what they like, to do ^ ^ 
they prefer and at the time they wish? We hear 
“free schools” and wonder what they ar . 

In answering these All 

with the relative quality of tl nllov^ed to chil- 

degrees of so-called freedom may There 

dren under certain corresponding cir j-g. 

is a balance which must be called “re- 

sponsibility. “Free schools” might better be callea 

sponsible schools.” ^lUnmess and ability to 

Freedom is the reward of wi^ g “Virtue: she 

accept responsibility. In Miltonic p w ‘ jj.ying out of 
alone is free.” So in the irnfai™ may 

any unit of conduct the disre® * miiins- 

be allowed to children is direct j -utpiv for the unit 
ness and ability to accept responsibility 
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of conduct involved. School life should train children 
to accept this responsibili^ more fully and, as they 
grow older, in relation to more difficult and comple.x 
units of conduct so that in the end individuals will be 
independent of their teacher. It is the teacher s mission 
to make herself increasingly unnecessary to her pupils. 

Problems ix)r Class Discussion 

1. Discuss each of the following as a suitable element of 
classroom work. 

a. Reading, Alice in Wonderland silently and individually. 

b. Learning the “7 times” mtdtiplication table. 

c. Working out a problem in algebra which depends for J 

solution on the binomial theorem. _ , 

d. Working out a problem in statistics which involves know 

edge of a short method of calculating averages. 

e. Learning the conjugation of the future perfect te^e of onw. 
/. Joining with and helping other children to make a do 

house. . , 

p. Listening to the Peer Gynl Svitc played on the victrola. ^ 

h. Individual pupils reading in turn to a listening class ^cce. 

ave paragraphs from a selection from Pickwick 
printed in a textbook, a lesson which was prepared 3 
home the preceding evening by all the pupils. 

i. A spelling match. 

2. What effects would result from training children in a 

school where units of play were overstressed? Where umts o 
work or duty were imderstressed? Where units of creation or 
construction were neglected? Where mastery of skills in rca - 
ing, writing, and arithmetic were neglected? Where skill m 
writing down muacal tones was neglected? "Where skill m 
making simple drawings was neglected? . 

3. Comment on the following quotation from The Cradle oj 
the Deep by Joan Lowell. She, according to the account given 
by the author, was brought up by her father at sea from the 
age of less than a year to the age of seventeen. 

There was no seaman's work that they did not teach ^ 
learned arithmetic by adding up tide tables in narigation 1^1.®- 
Before I was twelve I could take a “sight of the sun” and ngu 
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freSlt I Td^V eV"Sg V “ ncyclopedias except 

the subjects contained in the missing ^ o umes. 

4. An algebra teacher regularly assigned a ^ 

questions to students to be ^“^^ed at home^ Each to 
opened class by calling on the students y n , jf ^jje 
of the number of questions they had wor penalized by 
report was not large enough the stu en afternoon 

betog compelled to return to the J “ rk. 

session. Some bright students did ° numblr^of prob- 
A large number of the students tepo 
lems iar in excess of what they did. Discuss ttos case^m^ 

light of the material of the present and ° by a 

5. A boy of fourteen while '' ^,j,g given the 

master calling another master an , ' ' . ■ r djeave.” He 

choice of a "spanking” or of ^ and boys. Discuss 

chose the latter and was derided by master and bojs. 

the learnings involved in the light of , ^ ^bc school 

6. Two boj^s caught fighting to have 

prmcipal, and warned. They detormm , choice 

the matter out. Caught a second promising not 

of avowing regret before the " ,pbey chose the latter, 

to fight again, or of taking a s^raPP ^ ^ commended for 

After two slaps of the strap the ''^,dom to fight, 
their pluck and for not surrenden ° j ^bc present 

Discu^ the case in the light of matenals 

chapter. , , , -bilitv. One day, 

7. Grant was a twelve-year-old y Bernard Shaw 

while carrying a copy of some P'Hi libraiy^ he decided to 
which he had borrowed from a P ’ ^ passing. Not 

enter for an hour or so a building w ^ garbage can 

wishing to carry the book to opene „ , jnade his visit, 
nearby and left the book in the can . . Ibis boy in 
Discuss the matter of the jpj in Ms training, 

terms of the tj^ies of conduct units “ „ j^g^.som of New 

8. There has been developed by ° . 'gystem with 3,600 
York, a Junior Railway. This is an |.^bes about a dozen 
feet of toy track, intricately arranged. It tai.e 
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boys to operate it, each guarding a battery of levers and 
lights vrhich govern the movements of the ten or more trams 
over bridges, imder tunnels, and at switches. Mismanagement 
causes faulty operation, slow speed, bad manag^ent and 
wrecks. Each boy holds a job during the operation of the 
railway and is given demerits for faults. Failure to operate 
well means immediate loss of the “job.” The most successM 
boys become directors with privileges, and the wiimer in the 
yearly contest for least demerits becomes President for the 
year. Discuss the tmits of conduct involved as to their nature 
and suitability as an element in the training of boys. 

Odt-of-Cuss AcnvmES 

1. VMt schoolrooms and consider the work with relation to 
the matter of a balanced use of all tj^pes of conduct umts. 

2. Secure a copy of The Play Way, by H. Caldwell Cook, 
and look at the pictures. Consider them in the light of the 
material of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER ATII 


VALUES IN CONDUCT ORGANIZATION 


What educational values are to be obtained by t le 
organization of school life in terms of conduct? t is 
necessary that any scheme or method for carrying on 
the educative process should meet many demands an 
fulfill many requirements if it is to fit the needs ° ^ ® 
modern school. An attempt will be made in this c ap 
to point out that the type of organization which is here 
suggested is particularly well adapted to the securing 
of some of the most important values which schools 

seek to obtain. . 

Conduct unit organization assures the subjec ma 
values obtained in the past The school training v nc 
has customarily been given for years has aimed 
vide all the children of the elementarj' ^school with a 
common body of ideas, ideals, and skills. 


The chUd in the first four grades is primarily 
acquiring the technique of reading, Vr-ntmg, an • j .gtHai 
and to I less e.xtent the technique of ™ and m^dustod 
arts, including draiving, painting, etc. In the . . 
grades the pupils have, generally speaking, a 
mand of spelling and writing to begin wnting = -10015* 

positions, a sufiicient control of number com ina , V 
them to practical problems forad outside ■ 

sufficient grasp of musical notation to do . . vjjj 

and to work out si mple harmonies, and sufficient slaU m 

'H. G. Lull and H. B. Wilson, The 
Inslruclion (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippmeott Co., y 


ISl 
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uOTg pencil, crayon, sciHsors and shop tools to ^ork 

and original designs in drarring and simple projects m manual 

training. 


So much the elementary school should attain. Any 
tern of schools which did not secure these impOTt^ant 
results could be easily and rightly criticized. The=e 
things have been accomplished in the past and 
still be accomplished. It may be realized from w a 
follows that all these things are looked after by 
progressive schools. . . 

One of the most important purposes of the schoo i 
to transmit the social inheritance. That social in en 
ance is the body of information attitudes and s ' 
which race experience has found most valuable an so 
has preserved. This process of transmitting the rui 
of experience from one generation to the next ^ 

described as the process of acquainting children wit 
tools of culture and giving skill in the use of t ese 


... 

May not these ends be attained just as well by^ 
units of school work as by the more customary subjec 
matter units? Which is the better calculated to ena e 
a child to gain mastery of the various skills involv e 
in silent reading, the study of a school book containing 
isolated and selected excerpts, or the reading of a story 
picked according to human individual interests from an 
available store of good things for boys and girls to rea 
When will he gain the more knowledge of a mediev 
city, when he reads of it in his history to fulfill a ten 
page assignment or when he seeks out the information 
from texts and libraries in order to enable him to con- 
struct his city vdsibly before him in the sand table? 

A skilful arrangement of school work makes i 
possible for the life activities included in the curriculum 
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to contain or involve practically all the old familiar 
subject matter. The geography of the v o e rea 
district may be involved in a study of f ‘ 

ternational canal. The early history of t le m e 
may be involved in a discussion of In lan i e 
out of the reading of Hiawatha. In fact, every ® 
group of children has many active interes s 
skilfully directed will lead to practica y P 
the curriculum. It is thus not necessa^' o neg 
of the fields which have been successfu y nHiust- 

past.. It is simply a matter of making the P’^°P 
ments so that the subject matter to e co , 
be intimately connected with some activity m 
particular children concerned are intereste . 

■Whether or not progressive schools give P P j 

mastery over traditional subject ma^r g 

not a matter of mere abstract op^on. 
been recently made by schools which lave . ^ jjj 

careful attempts to estimate their 
this direction and to compare it with that of Uiejadi 

tional school. One or two report is 

as representative of many others the purp 

similar. 

Miss Elizabeth Goldsmith gives her experience an 
opinions as follows: * 

After seven years’ e.\perience in gii’mg js no real 

the Walden School we feel ready to stale ^h. ^ 
inherent conflict between achievement oi u gg^^j^unity. 
edge and spontaneous creative Imng m 

Again, Eugene R. Smith,* of ^^j^ggjfusing^'tand- 
School, Chestnut Hill. Mass., who Iias been_u__^ 

^Progresdvc Education, April, May, June, 

'Ibid. 
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ardized tests for nineteen continuous years io 
the subject-matter achievement in his schools, is ab e 
state that: 

The results of the tests have always shown that 
trained in a “progressive” school environment held their 
even in the most formal sides of school work. It is qui e c 
mon for classes to have scores far ahead of expectaUon, so 
times reaching the standards for grades two or three > 
ahead, and in exceptional instances standing even higher 
that.* 

Conduct units of work are in accordance with the 
actual nature of the learning process. Modern psY 
chology has given a new and clearer understanding o 
the learning process. It has studied and formulate ® 
laws of learning. It has investigated particular mo es o 
learning and made known its findings. The conduct uni 
of school work is in accordance with these laws an 
principles. This may be realized upon a consideration o 
them as they are set forth in what follows. 

The laws of learning. The laws of learning as set fort 
by Thorndike have been already presented in Chap er 
II. Consider the way in which the laws of learning 
operate in a case where a child writes his name on a 
strip of paper to prepare a label for his portion of mo e 
ing clay. It may be shown that under such circumstances 
his learning activities when writing his name go on m 
accordance with the nature of the learning process as 
described in the laws of learning. In the first place, e 
felt the need for some distinguishing mark by which ^ 
clay could be recognized and differentiated from e 
clay of the other children. The consciousness of this nee 

* Attention is called to the fact that many progressive schools 
have children of high average ability. 
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throws his organism into readiness to struggle with the 
unfamiliar letter symbols. Thus are the conditions e- 
scribed in the law of readiness fulfilled. 

According to the law of exercise, bonds which are used 
are, other things being equal, strengthened. Thus use 
of the bonds involved in writing the name are strengt - 
ened. It is to be noticed that these are the very bonds 
which teaching should strengthen. They are the bonds 
which are involved in a most important skill. T le c u 
who makes copy after copy of a label in order to get one 
which is at once legible and fairly neat, is mere y " 
filling the law of exercise by developing that impo an 
skill, the signing of one’s name. 

How does the law of effect operate in sue an in 
stance? The child experiences that keenest type ot 
satisfaction, satisfaction at finding that one s e o s o 
fulfill a need have been successful. A day or two a er 
he discovers that, by means of this label, which e im 
self made, his teacher, his schoolmates and he, imse , 
may distinguish between his piece of clay and t e pieces 
of the other children. His efforts have not been in vain. 
His VTiting has served a purpose. He is satis e . 
bonds involved in writing his name are strengt lene . 

This simple case' may serve to illustrate t e ac 
when the subject matter is involved in a nature um 
conduct the learning process is cast in an idea mo • 

Motivation. We have been hearing muc i in r 
years of motivation. This is probably due o i 
that true motivation has a very important beann 

learning. It has been defined * as “the “ subject 

desire upon the part of the learner to ma r 

matter presented.” — 'X — ‘ 

’H. -W. Nutt, Principles o/ Teadiing High-School Pupils ( en 
tary Co, 1922), p. 109. 
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There is revealed in the rise of this term in tins seme 
a subtle tendency to a belief that school vork is ^ ® 
vitalized something to vhicb a motive must be added 
in much the same vay as some people put sugar an 
cream in coffee to make it palatable. It postulates e 
subject matter and prescribes a certain form of trea 
ment to make it appeal to the individual. 

This was the method of teaching used in the i ^ 
England Primer. The author of the text presupposed the 
subject matter. He decided for himself what it was t a 
the children of New England should learn. Thus he was 
led to write; 

Proud Korah’s troop 
Was swallowed up 

Lot fled to 2ioar 
Saw flery shower 
On Sodom pour, 

Moses was he 
Who Israel’s Host 
Led thro’ the Sea. 


How remote from the life interests of little children. 
Yet there were many who read it. Remote as it was 
from child life, a motive could be supplied. Perhaps t e 
fear of punishment, possibly the lure of the margma 
woodcuts, perhaps the kind persuasion of the tcac er. 
But this was a makeshift — an artificial way of teaching 
artificial subject matter. So motivation may become a 
mere derice to cover a multitude of sins. 

In other words the process of motivation may become 
an attempt to restore to the teaching process some 
semblance of life from which it has become far remove - 
This may be more clearly brought out by considering 
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the kind of advice given by writers on motivation. They 
suggest an appeal of usabilitj". One writer says: 


One of the most powerful appc.als that can he made to the 
adolescent boy is the appeal of the usabilit}' of the su j 
matter studied. One of the remarks that is most commonly 
made by the high-.school pupil is: “I don't 
studying history, Latin, etc,,” as the ease may bo. Ihe “y 
who avpccts to be a dcnt.ist can sec the value that a kno S 
of chemistrj' may have for that profession. The gir w ‘ 
to he a nurse can see the v.aluc that a knowledge of p 
and hygiene m.ay have for that profession. T ■ _ 

mechanic can see the value of phjrics as .an aid to 
mechanical problems. 


Here is a clear advocacy of an effort to ° ^ 

relations the subject matter has to life- T le su ] 
matter has been isolated from life situations, an i 
necessary to point out that it does have direc . 

on human conduct. The writer docs not intend o cr 
cize this type of teaching at this point. Rat ler 
W’ish to point out the type of situation in w lo i nm i 
tion is used as a device and the nature of ns 


of motivation. , , . , 

Another type of motivation is describe w ,. 
the same characteristic. It is suggested tha ac c 
terest in the subject matter should be 
appeal upon a basis of social standing. o ^;„„ln+cd 
is lax in his studies in high school may ® ® , _ 

to continue by pointing out the social 
plcting the high-school course. It ^ 

student that the course of study whic ^ rpjjg 

actual value really has practical life signi 
material which seems to have no prese ya .^^1 
pupil’s life is shown to have future va ue o 
.importance. Although the subject matter has 
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separated from any life situation, it is pointed out that 
it will actually function later in the outside world. 

While it is readily admitted that such motivation is 
frequently necessary and valuable to school work it may 
also be pointed out that there is a type of school worK 
which does not need to be in any special sense motiva c 
Whenever an activity is such that it fulfills a prese ^ 
need it does not have to be motivated. The motive ^ 
already inherent in the need. Charters^ relates t e iDC 
dent of a man who was unsuccessfully solicited for year 
by an insurance agent. When the man married he ^ 
self sought out the agent and bought a policy, d. 
earlier days the agent attempted to supply the 
pective purchaser with an artificial motive. Wh^ 
real need for the "policy arose the motive was in 
in the need, similarly in the school. If the school ac i^ 
fulfills a recognized need, no special effort at motiva lo 
is necessary. 

Parker recognizes artificial implications of the r 
motivation by avoiding it altogether and relying on ® 
word interests. Charters writes two chapters 
heading of motive which become, in reality, a frank is 
cussion of interests and needs. Both writers^ reco^ize 
the fact that acthdties which are inherently intere m 
generate themselves. , 

In contrast with the quotation from the N ew Eng nn 
Primer pven in a previous paragraph is the followmg 
story: 

King Tawnt Manb 

There was once a lion whose name was Tawny ? 

was so strong that all the other animals were afraid o > 

'W. W. Chartem, Methods of Teaching (Row & Peterson Co., 
1912), p. 15S. 
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so he was caUed the king of the forest. He liked to kill eve^ 
animal that came in his way, and there was no livmg thmg in 

all the land that was safe from him. 

At last one day, aU the animals met to talk about their 
troubles, and see if they could not find some plan to ^ 
themselves from King Tawny Mane. They talk g > 

and then agreed what to do. , 

In the evening they went together to the ® * , 

Tawny Mane had just had a full meal, so he i o 
harm any of them, ‘mat do you want here? he ma^. 

Tins frightened them very much. Some o 
into the thick woods. But the bravest stood still. Speak 
tdl me what you want,” said the king. 

Then Sharp Ears, the fox, stood up and spoke. . . . 

It would not be difiB;cult to persuade a child to read the 
story which follows these opening P^ra^aphs. in la 
even the adult reader may feel slightly rrn a 
abrupt discontinuance of the story here. e 
necessity for any definite attempt at mo 
the furnishing of woodcuts or the i ijfg 

the teacher. The reading of the sto^ is a .jj 

situation for a normal child. To it the , gjygjy 

readily respond. Motive would be soun y umhe 
supplied if the proper situations were 
teacher should be skilled in so , upon 

situations that the student will lay hoi vig uiore.” 
the experiences provided and will reac ou 

A teacher may cpare himself the S: 

energy demanded in artificial^ motiva lo ; g| 

trouble to provide conduct units of a sui “ rpj^g qj-. 

Organ Jtion of subject matter 
ganization of materials is essen e bridge 

definite conduct. Th e man who wouldJ uild_a_^ 

’E. L. Thorndike, Principles of Teaching (A. G. Seder, 
p. 337. 
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must first organize his ideas in a plan, then his materials. 
The housewife who prepares the midday meal m^ 
similarly organize her ideas of the meal and then e 
foodstuffs themselves. The child who would build nm 
salf a four-wheeled cart must also organize the materia 
which he uses. In each case the more careful an 
thorough the organization of ideas and objects the better 
is the finished product. The learning process which pre 
pares for life should, therefore, give training in ® 
organizing of ideas and things. 

Heckert points out that not only adults but chi 
also organize under the stress of a vital problem. ® 
gives the following example; ® 

Three little girls were seated on a iivindow seat looki^ out 
of the window. One of them quite accidentally spilt a wx 
buttons. A boy, D, eight years old, who had i-ttig 

spilling of the buttons, immediately insisted that P, the 
girl, pick them up; P, however, refused to do so. How can s 
be made to pick them up? She wants to continue to look o 
of the window with the other girls; he therefore attempts 
prevent her from doing so by pulling the shade. But this is 
matter of indifference to her since her compaiuons also su e 
the same punishment, and she tells him so. D, therefore 
the two girls not concerned in the difficulty to go to anot e 
room to look out. When they do so P attempts to go 
them but is headed off by I>, She then picks up the button 
and is permitted to leave the room. 

Under the stress of the problem of getting the liRl® 
girl to pick up the button the boy took the organization 
of affairs into his own hands and so changed the situa- 
tion that he attained his desired end. 

The child who pursues the set organization of a given 

'J. W. Heckert, The Orgardzation of Instruction Materials 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917), p. 33. 
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subject as it is set forth in a textbook does not perform 
any such organizing activities. He organizes 
is engaged in some unit of conduct whic i arises 
problem of vital significance in which t e su je 
ter of the lesson is concerned. Note the way in 
the conduct unit in the following lesson arises vo 
intellectual problem of significance to t e made 

the way in which the organization of ma eria 
by the pupils themselves.® 

Eighth-Gr.u)H Geography Lesson 

Subject Matter to Be Studied 

1. The dominating trade centers of the United Stat ' 

The curriculum prescribed this. The teacher was bound to 
cover it satisfactorily. 

2. The origin of the problem. 

A problem was suggested by one of the p P . j 

to J. Why is tlic trade ^ appeS to ^ 

Francisco? tVhen presented to the dass W problem 

worthy of study and was adopted by agreement as a p 

to be solved. rlisrus- 

3. The attack upon the problem ^ ideas 

sion. Herein is the first instance in whic ° ° ' •pro'^ram by 

by the pupils goes on. It resulted in the following pro^ra 

the pupils. . . . 

I. Things we need to know before workmg our projec . 

1. Value of trade in tons and money 

2. The location of the two cities 

3. The kinds of harbors 

4. Porition 

5. Good railwaj-s 

6. Transportation on water 

7. Articles of trade be made 

Discussion of this outline would revea 

less cumbersome. It ivas finally reinsed. 

•The report of this lesson is mi™® “ 

by Lull and Wilson, op. cit, pp. KB-iuu- 
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Revised Outline 

1. The value of trade in money and quantity of trade in tons. 

2. Description of the two harbors. to 

3. Position of the two cities with reference to our country, 

foreign coimtries. 

4. Articles of trade. 


4. Witli such a program before them the 
the four topics to certain individuals for report, hour . - 
pupils were asked to report, one on each of the four , , 
of the outline. In making these reports the 
he expected to consult individuals or any available n^ 
the school hbrary or elsewhere. Their preparation ahor 
ercise in the collection and organization of data. 


Oiiginel Ouiline of Report by Marley Thompson 
2. Description of the Two Harbors 
iVein York 

a. Average depth of New York harbor is 50 feet. 

b. Deepest place is 67 feet. 

c. Shallowest place is 18 feet. 

d. No sandbars. 

San. Francisco 

a. Average depth of San Prancisco’s harbor is 30 feet. 

b. Deepest place is 126 feet. 

c. Shallowest place is 2 feet. 

d. Quite a number of sandbars. 

Rules for good harbor 

a. Vessels should have 30 feet of water to float with ea*- 

b. Harbor should have sufficient area — several^ square 

c. It must be locked, so that a vessel can ride at an 

safely. 

d. It must be tideless or nearly so. 

e. The deep water must extend to the diore. 

Facts regarding New York Harbor 

a. Great piers have been built on the New Jersey side as 

well as the New York dde of the harbor. . 

b. The port of New York has 450 miles of water ' 

125 miles of which the largest steamer can naviga 
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After discuEsion and criticism by the class the outline was 
rearranged. It is to be observed that here the whole class has 
an opportunty to discuss, suggest, contribute, and organize. 
The rearranged outline appeared thus. Note the references ■ 
added. 

1. J2ules /or good harhor (os above) 

2. Depth. 

a. New York Harbor 

(data as above) 
h. San Francisco Harbor 
(data as above) 

3. Added jacts 
References: 

0. Tarr and McMurrj’: TForW Geography, pp. 37 and 125. 

b. Great Cities of the United States, pp. 32 and 230. 

The remaining work of the class on this topic was of a 
similar nature and is reported as follows; 

5. Podrion of the two cities with reference to our country; 
to foreign cotmtries. 

New York is dtuated as a natural market for our man^ao- 
turing states and cities. The port is within short distance of ow 
oldest and most densely settled region. It is situated on the 
Atlantic, toward which all of our trade has tended^ for years. It is 
directly opposite the great commercial countries of Euro^. 
There is a direct waterway to South American ports. The dis- 
tance across the Atlantic is short. 

San Francisco is situated a little south of the middle of our 
western coast. The position is good for trade with other Paemo 
states. However, this cit>', up to the present time, has had dim- 
culty in trading with European countries; the Panama Caniu 
has helped and will help more. San Francisco faces the OnenU 
This is a disadvantage, in that the Oriental natioi^ have not 
been great commercial nations. The distance to Oriental coun 
tries is much greater than to Europe. 

References: 

1. Essentials of Geography, pp. S6 and 1S2. 

2. VTorid Geography, pp. 37 and 125. 

3. Great Cities of the United Stales, pp. 30 and 2o0. 

Note. No revised outline was made of the abo^e report. 
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OrioiMl OulUnr. by John Robert Groh 

4. Articlea of Trade j 

c. Son Frr.ncisco: Snn rnnci«^:o_ is the c.t> 

the United States for the flour, 

ships cotton, canned Rood?, oil, 
dried fruits, lentlicr, machinery', hiinbrr and c l 
nets. Tlie steamers coming m arc ‘^l„far, 

silk, coffee, lea. copra, nitrate 

rice, cigars, coal, burlap, vanilla, cheese * . ^ 

hemp. Copra, tlic main export from — cocoanut. 
many Pacific island.s, is the dried meat of coco 
It is of value for food and for oil. . 

b. Kew York: The leading imports of ^cw xorK 

rubber, silk good.s, funs, jcwclo*. meats, 

tin. The most important exports are: nu- 

and breadstuffs. Added to my own list, com and m 
factured goods. 

“"Trafc,, o! tu VniUi SMC. PP. 32 ..J 

2. Esseniiah of Geography, pp. S7, ITS, and IW. 

3. Tl’orW Geography, p. 187. 

Kolc. The above study was not revised because it had so little 
value in relation to the main project. 

Original Oullinc by Evelyn GeesUn 

5. Sources of Materials or Territories Supplying Articles 

a. New York; New York is located in 

manufacturing region. It gets material from ^ 
land and from the Great Lakes region._ 

Great Lakes region the materials arc came 
the lakes down the canal to the Hudson, an 
many railroads leading to New "iom. It ge 
from almost all parts of the United 'York 

cotton, raw and manufactured, to England, r f^oro 
imports chemicals and drugs of different 
Germany. It also imports tin and iron from A - • ’ 

rubber and coffee from Brazil. . 

b. San Francisco; San Francisco carries on slaugnt , 
meat packing, which are very important , 

It also has a great shipbuilding plant. It impo 
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The surrounding countrj' is engaged in a^culture. San 
Erancisco is the opening for the great California valley. 
The two principal rivers are San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento. 


References: 

1. Great CHws of the United States, pp. 32, 39, and 222. 

2. World Geography, p. 126. 

3. Essentials of Geography, pp. S7, S9, 175, 1(J, lou- 

{Note. The class added to Bv'elj-n Geeslin’s report the fol- 
lowing facts, which are much more significant in relation to tPe 
main project than her report.) 

Cattle and their products are shipped from beyond the Mi^ 
sippi to New York; immense quantities ol gram ^e ^nt to«e 
from the great agricultural states of the Missisappi , 

York is the chief market place of 

largest part of our countiy is connected with it b> railroads an 

San Francisco draws trade from a not 

countiy. The foreign countries ^th which she 
demand things in such large quantities. 

Oriyinal Outline by Edward Potts 

6. Ease of Transportation 

a. The east is more densely populated ^ 

b. This makes a great demand; hence greater transpo 

c. Rdlroads are more eashy laid than “ 

d. The civilized world is on the east. Amenc 

. .. Fo'™ S.« 

, Nc-rSI ot 

g. The Erie Canal connects New \ork witH tne 

Lakes and the St. San Francisco 

h. New York has a population of united 

400,000. New York is the fii^ city m sire m tne 

States; second in the world. forcitrn trade 

i. New York carries more than ^ one of 

and leads aU cities in manufactunng, and n. 

the best harbors in the j elevated, and 

j. New York has wondenul rade^oun , 

surface s^'stenis of txansporla lo 
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t. San Fnincisco is the eleventh city in riae in 
States and has one of the finest 
also the chief city for trade with the Oncnt. and ^ 
all cities of the United States m 
There are also many great canning factones m 

fomia. 

References; 

1. Essentials oj Geography, p. S7. 

2. Great Cities of the United States, p. 2b. 

3. TForW Geography, p. 37. 

Note. No rei-ised study was made of the above report. 

IVhen all the reports were completed as here 
clas drew conclusions. Thus a final organization and summing 
up was made. 

Our Conclusions 

1. The total trade of New Yoih is tlLt^ 

Francisco in money value; the tonnage is thirteen vim 

the latter city. . „ , • its 

2. The average depth of New York &jrbor is 
water front and area is much larger than that of San 

and therefore can take care of more boats at once. _ „olDn 

3. New York is the outlet of a great nianufacti^g ^ ’ 
which always means much trade. San Francisco is tne 

a great agricultural country. ichile 

4. San Francisco is not the outlet of a great wider ro ^ > 

a great per cent, of New York’s trade comes by way 
Great L^es and Erie Canal. _ . , .p „oT 5 e 

5. New York faces the great commercial nations oi > 

while San Francisco faces the more backward nations 

Orient. „nimtrv. 

6. New York is the great distributing center for our_ 

7. The territory suppliring New York trade is many tim , 
of San Francisco; New York draws trade from at least 
fourths of our country. San Francisco is far from the era 
population, and the greater part of her trade is limited, 
country west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The description of this lesson has been ^ven here 
the intention of making clear the way in which con 
units of school work provide for oi^anization on the p 
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obvious relation to the life aetivities of S"* 
of work being chosen, the boys set o work to com^=te 
them. A single example will serve to show the way m 
which individual initiative was exercised in the mat g 

of the object chosen. _ t 

Raymond came to the teacher m eagerness, may 

make a pair of skis?” 

“Certainly, why not?” was the reply. 

This was the teacher’s first word with Rajmon 
the subject. He had, on his own initiative, 
from the Outdoor Book for Boys the 
wanted to construct. His friend and he had deci 
conference that each would like to have a pair o 
The next question was, “Where will I get the wooai 
“At the mill. What do you want?” 

“I don’t know what kind of wood.” 

“Find out what kind of wood you want ana 

much. Then tell me.” f 

It was soon discovered that the wood require w 
such a length, such a thickness and should 
or ash. The boys were then sent off to the mil o P 
the material. In fifteen minutes they ^ 

price of the wood and the required iron bolts. They 
given the money to secure their material. They wen 
again and returned with their wood and the c ^ 
They then set to work and carried out the yanous 
of construction in successive periods, beginning eac a 


where they left off on the previous day. 

It is quite obvious from this description that a 
was done by the boys was done on their own ^ 
Throughout all this eonstruction work the teac er 
nothing but act as a consulting director. Whatever pr ^ 
tical problems arose the boys were directed to solve 
in their own way. Thus they struggled along with a 
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umt of Ihing, doing nil within tlioir power and receiving 
help only in nicli ncecf^nn* thing-s ns the cost of 
materials, the suggestive directions in print, and some 
sliglil nFsistance in problcju solving whicl> became too 
difiicult. ^ 

The learner’s dominance of the learning process. To 
say that the learning process sliould go on under the 
dominance of the learner is hut a new way of expressing 
the wcll-eslnblislicd doctrine of self-activity. It ^\as 
clearly taught by Frochcl that true learning was that 
which’ was under tiic inner control of tiic individual, 
that in which the learner and not the teacher took the 
initiative. There is no short cut or casa- road to learning, 
the teacher cannot <lo the work of the student, or in 
order to gain the mastciy the student liimsclf must ciir 
the burden and heat of the day. Parker illustrates iis 
as follows: 


Tims in acquiring motor skill it is obvious tli.a i * 

Ic.ams tliroiigh doing — for e.x.ninj)!o, by 

ing balls or using the typewriter. Ilowevcr, it is no . ■ P - 

I)hy.«ical act that develop.^ his .riiill, but tiie men a •, 

student would make little progress from simply Uicm 

teacher hold his (the student’s) hands or fingers ^ , 

through the movement.s. This Is evidence to a • 

somo one tries to teach him a tennis or go - pnibling 

stroke by guiding liis arms. It may help somev ii • 

the individual to recognize (he dcs-ired inoacm I 

succced.s in making it by trial and f t^emenS 

B.iir's c.xpcriment,s on clcctric.ally stimul.atin^ learner 

of the Z. But .such a stimulation did not cnaWc^tlmk.^^r 

to proceed to make the movement. It did he p 

and select it after he had succeeded m making ■ 

of trial and error. In general, th e ment.nl impnlso to tlio mo^e- 

"S. C. Parker, Methods oj Teaching in High Schools (Gmn & 
Co., 1020), pp. 207-20S. 
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ment and the critical evaluation, by the learner, of its fom 
and result are the important factors in acqumng motor suu 
and are clear illustrations of the principle of self-actmty. 

The writer goes on to show that it is not only in the 
acquirement of motor skill that the learner should oni 
inate the learning process. This is equally true in sue 
varied activities as learning a vocabulary, reflective 
thinking or reasoning in such subject matter as georne ry, 
acquiring habits of enjo 3 rment, such as the apprecia ion 
of good literature and art, and learning to express one s 
ideas in clear and creditable language. ^ ^ 

A speaker in a recent meeting of the Michigan^ a 
Teachers’ Association gave an interesting illustration o 
school procedure which, though simulating the aspec 
of good classroom work was really lacking through neg 
lect of the principle of self-activity. The speaker relatea 
an experience in supervising the work of a 
teacher in training in one of the lower grades, 
student teacher was directing the construction activi le 
of a child who was engaged in the making of a toy ca 
The child needed spools for wheels, the student teac er 
sought them out. The child attempted to drive a nail, 
but it was crookedly done, the teacher did it for mb 
he wanted a string, the teacher crossed the 
secured it for him. So did this student teacher faithfully 
wait on the child and supply each need as it arose. ^ 

At the conclusion of the performance the supervitor 
quietly drew the attention of the student teacher to 
situation. What had the child learned? Chiefly ^ 

its needs could be supplied without effort by sm 
the burden on some one else. It had learned the Icsso 
of dependence instead of the lesson of indepen 
Tlie teacher had become the servant of the child ins ea 
of his helper and guide. 
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How unnecessary was any such condition of affairs. 
The very self-same acthuty in which the child was en- 
gaged might have been a most useful educational act. 
In reality it afforded an excellent opportunity for the 
child to dominate the learning process. Here was an act 
well within the child’s personal sphere of interest and 
accomplishment, the completion of which might have 
contributed to his mental and motor control and e- 
veloped self-reliance and strength. Thus may a conduct 
unit if wrongly directed become a useless thing, but 
properly directed may fulfill one of the most funda- 
mental essentials of learning. 

Provision for individual differences. One of t e 
comers to clamor for the attention of the educ^iona 
world is the matter of individual differences, ecen 
investigations in inheritance of mental character! cs 
have indicated very wide differences both in genera an 
particular characteristics of people. Much cindence has 
been submitted in recent years to support us ac . 
may not be out of place to present a small portion 

this eiddence by way of illustration. . , . i 

The wide differences which may occur in that genera 
fixed capacity called intelligence may be rea ize y 
consideration of the following: 


Superior children. Tasso enjoyed a certain Mozart 

at eight, Southey wrote dramas before he ° comnosed 

took piano lessons at three, playrf mmue Macaulay 

short pieces at four, and gave a public recit. a ' gjjjjuin 
read widely at three and at seven he began 
of universal history. 

“From C. R. GrifBth, General Iniroduclton to 
293 and 29S. By permission of The Macmillan Companj, P 
hshers. 
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Dtdl ChSdren. Abbie was small, left-banded, and awkward. 
She alwnj's put the same foot forward when going upstairs. 
She knew letters but could not read; she could count to ten; 
she knew some colors and forms, sang a few hymns learned at 
home. She had normal sight and hearing, was fond of play, 
but had a bad memory’, and poor power of imitation. She was 
gluttonous, untidy, untruthful, shy, and profane. 

Three months after admission to the hospital she could read 
“A man ran” and “I see a man,” thread a needle, sew buttons, 
coimt to twenty’, and do very simple additions such as: 

111 
12 3 


After ten years in school she was still small; but she could 
make a bed, and iron an apron. She could not count the cost 
of three one-cent stamps and three two-cent stamps \<’ith the 
stamps before her nor repeat five figures or a sentence with 
fifteen words. She was able to write about twenty-five words 
from memory; she knew the days of the week but not the 
months of the year. She did not know how many’ fingers she 
had on both hands. 

Between these extreme cases range all degrees of 
capacity, the largest number of people falling near the 
normal or average about half way between these 
extremes. 

But not only’ are differences found in such general 
capacities as intelligence but likewise in specific capaci- 
ties. Differences of similar ranges and similar normal 
distribution are to be found in such definite capacities 
as those for Latin translation, the solving of problems in 
algebra, the soh’ing of problems in arithmetic, the 
ability to spell and the rate of reading. In fact, these 
differences are to be found in each and every trait which 
an individual possesses. This is of great significance in 
the schoolroom. 
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Roughly speaking, the teacher of a class, even in a school 
graded as closely as is possible in large cities, ■where two classes 
are provided in each building for each grade and where pro- 
motion occurs every six weeks, will find in the case of any kind 
of work some pupils who can do from two to five times as 
much in the same time, or do the same amount five times as 
well, as some other pupil. The highest tenth of her class will 
in any one trait have an average ability from one and three- 
fourths to four times that of the lowest tcnth.“ 

In the light of such extensive individual differences 
it is clearly necessary to arrange some method of school 
procedure which will be flexible and variable so that it 
may correspond to the flexibility and variability of 
human nature. 

It is, however, one thing to demand such a method 
of school teaching and another to find it. It is quite 
obvious that no matter how carefully one endeavors to 
meet the problem of individual differences his efforts 
must be far from reaching the ideal. Nevertheless,^ it 
ought to be obvious that any formal method of teaching 
must be the farthest removed from the actual demands 
of the situation. It can scarcely be said that the organ- 
izing of school life in terms of conduct will be a simpc 
way of making provision for individual differences. I 
may perhaps be claimed, however, that it is, if not t e 
only way, nevertheless, the best way. What is there v ic 
so well corresponds to the variableness of human trai s 
as their counterpart in human conduct? Althoug i t le 
recognition of this truth by no means solves the prob- 
lems, yet may it not indicate the way in which tieir 
solution may be attempted? 

The following description of a lesson set fort y 

”E. L. Thorndike, Principles oj Teaching (A. G. Seiler, 1906), 
P. 73. 
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Miller helps to make clear the way in which a conduct 
organization may make adequate provision for indi- 
vidual differences. The unit of work, which extended 
over a number of class periods, was one in tenth-grade 
mathematics in the field of demonstrative geometry. 
The class contained thirty-eight pupils of very wide 
range of ability and achievement. The appeal was made 
to this group in the form of a challenge, expressed as 
follows: 

Challenge — The Circle 
(Material, the best modem tests — Book II.) 

It may be pointed out that this is a unit of conduct 
of a valuable kind, the rational mastery of a funda- 
mental geometric concept and of its relation to other 
mathematical concepts. It none the less is a unit of 
conduct because it is mental rather than motor. The 
work was not, however, presented in fragmentary form 
as a set of worked-out exercises to be mastered in logical 
order as set forth in a text. It was rather presented as a 
personal intellectual problem to be studied and mastered 
in its various aspects. When once the challenge was sent 
forth, the %mrious members of the class attacked the 
problem and continued working on it for about six 
weeks. The challenge, or organizing principle was broken 
up into four or five major organizing principles. Thus, 
the whole dmded itself into several divisions of value in 
thinking out the problems. These were: 

1. A radius perpendicular to a chord 

2. A radius drawn to a tangent at a point of contact 


” H. L. Miller, Direcling Study (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), 
p. 15. 
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3. ar-r/r, n:ri5'.irtxi by 

of arc 

4. F,irri!k4< ir-urrcpOr.:; fiT-'.-O srcj ^ 

5. Loci prcb'.crr-'— a Onv c;.'.r!fy’»r.j pr.nfipi"’ 

S-Jvcra! clirirnrtcri.'-tic? of 

proccfdwi will help to make clear its pro^^^icn .cr mai- 
'.idual difference: 

1. The cl.-n penal of reveaty msr.ute^ v.-.- 

mm-ehir,? in the nature of what t« c.ujcd - 

2. da's *n 5 (unl>er. continued to work out.udc of cla^r ott the-* 
own initiative. 

o'. Sr 

workers, for cuamiile, rtudenta "'j*® 
of n rh.allenta' vrorked out on^rd c.v . 
bj- the dower ones. . „ .appeal 

5. The teacher actc<l &.■= a conmlunc ' 

for help ho would respond .after thrs i.adr.on. 

"Wliat am your data? State each point m aajur h>TO*«^*- 
"Drarr your fiKurc rvith your inUnrrnen «. 

"Trace the antdc vrilh your f'nttcr >o - 
"^t-hero is Uic vertex of nn in.'vnl^'d nnpici 
"Erprcfo tlic arc degrees. SGO-.arc A.C. * 

A clearer and fuller account of this Ics. 

Miller,** but even from this brief cjg- 

clettr tliat the arranpement of the find a 

nificant elements of conduct made t • P ' _ pud 

valuable corrc.spondencc between >c ■ 

differences of the various students a 
elements of activity. , .,1 parries out 

Incidental learnings. When an pj ],is own 

ny such activity as the drawing o ** ‘ — — - 


'll. Ij. Miller, Dircctinff • 
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neighborhood the things which he learns are of different 
kinds. In the first place he learns directly to accom- 
plish his 'priviatxj purpose of making a map of his 
neighborhood. Kilpatrick has pointed out that this is 
not the only thing vdiich any such person learns. He 
may learn in addition several valuable things which he 
has not known before. He may learn that there is a 
grocery store in the next block which is much more 
conveniently situated than one he has been patronizing. 
He may gain a knowledge of how to use colored crayons 
and develop some skill therein, he may learn a form of 
printing which he has not previously learned. Such learn- 
ings Kilpatrick” has termed associates. In addition to 
such associate learnings the indhudual in canying out 
his process of map making may gain impressions of a 
wider kind. He may leam that map making is a tedious 
occupation, he may leam that there is satisfaction in 
labor carefully done, he may discover that he has many 
friends in the world who are willing to help him. Such 
developed generalizations as these have been called 
concomitant learnings. They are those wider feelings and 
attitudes which are built up while one is engaged in the 
regular tasks of the day. 

It may readilj' be seen that any method of teaching 
should secure the development not only of the primary 
but also of the associate and concomitant learnings. To 
teach a child to solve a problem is not enough, he should 
also leam as an associate to cooperate with others in 
the solution of problems. To teach a child to master his 
arithmetic questions bj' coercion and excessive punish- 
ment may breed dangerous concomitants in the form of 


“W. H. Kilpatrick, The Project Method (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921), p. 9. 
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ideas of rebellion. Excessive compulsion may even ac- 
complish its primary aim in securing mastery of a 
certain amount of subject matter and at the same time 
leave the child with an unhappy and bitter outlook 
on the world which is too liigh a price to pay for the 
masteiy of some skill in computation or communica- 
tion. 

The teacher who organizes her work in the form of 
units of conduct makes pro\nsion for the proper develop- 
ment of both associaie and concomitant responses. A 
child cannot carry out any piece of work which fulfills 
a real felt need, such as the making of a schoolroom 
chair from an orange crate, without learning much about 
tools and under the guidance of a skilful teacher, much 
about oranges and the countrj' they come from. In 
addition to such associates there may be in a cheerful 
schoolroom with a cheerful teacher many useful con- 
comitants. Perhaps the child may learn that there is 
satisfaction in doing something for the general good, 
that he too can do something that is worth while, and 
he may even gain some fleeting impression of the fact 
that this world is a happy place to live in after all. 

Good health. Primary to all learning is the possession 
of good health. Anj' school procedure which is detri- 
mental to the health of school children is by that one 
indictment alone deserving of banishment from the 
schoolroom. But how is one to provide better for the 
health of the school children than by healtliy outdoor 
play and the provision of school work which enables 
them activelj’' to pursue their needs and purposes in 
waj’S which are normal and good. The kind of school 
teaching which is here advocated is as far from the old 
sedentary and inactive form of school training as it can 
be. In fact, the more of healthful activity indoors, but 
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especially outdoors, that it involves, the nearer docs it 
approach to healthy right living. 

It is hoped that b}' this time it has been made clear 
that the organization of school work in terms of con- 
duct comes very close to fulfilling the demands of the 
learning process. It is probably impossible to de\'ise 
any ideal way of teaching. The best- that can ever be 
done will be to teach in ways which \dolate as little as 
possible the clearh- established characteristics of the 
process of education. At any^ rate, what has been set 
forth in this section should Eer\-e as an outline of many 
of the desirable ends which the teacher hopes to attain 
and to indicate ways in which those ends may sometimes 
be accomplished. 

Conduct units serve as a medium for moral training. 
One of the foremost problems in education to-day is 
the matter of character education. Everj'where church- 
men and educators are reiterating the fact that whatever 
else is accomplished by the schools they should develop 
men and citizens of fine moral character, or all other 
training will be fruitless and so much waste of energy. 
There can be no doubt about the fact that these claims 
are just. Any method of school teaching worthy of the 
name should make provision for moral training. A con- 
sideration of certain fundamental ideas concerning the 
nature of moral education will be helpful in indicating 
just what type of school work is suited to further it. 

Ideas about morality do not necessarily function. In 
the first place, it should be clearly understood that a 
knowledge of what is right does not necessarily produce 
right conduct. The great Socratic fallacy lay in the 
statement knowledge is virtue. To-day few things are 
clearer than that such a statement is not correct. A man 
may have very well defined ideas upon the matter of 
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stealing and nevertheless burglarize his neighbor’s house. 
He may have very definite ideas about honesty and 
nevertheless avoid paying his carfare. Ideas about 
morals do not necessarily function to produce right 
conduct. 

In spite of this easily recognized fact a great amount 
of time has been spent in the past, and it is probably 
fair to say is being spent at present, in attempts to teach 
morality directly. By teaching morality directly is 
meant the teaching of moral precepts in the hope that 
thej’' will “take,” in the hope that they will pass over 
from the realm of knowledge into that of action. Thus 
it is hoped that (hill in the memorizing of precepts will 
build character, that practice in the repetition of moral 
codes will produce good conduct. 

Such attempts are neglecting to take into the con- 
sideration the fact that the adjective moral is properly 
applied to acts, not to ideas of acts. In other words 
one should not say that a certain individual is a moral 
man because he sits in his easy chair in front of the 
fire of an evening and remarks on the fact that a person 
who borrows a book from a friend should be ver 3 ' scrupu- 
lous about returning it. The moral man is that infinitely 
rarer individual who actually does return his borrowed 
books. It is a man’s acts which constitute his character, 
not his ideas upon what constitutes right conduct. 

It is not intended here to maintain that ideals of 
conduct are without force. Voelker*® has shown some- 
what conclusively by scientific investigation that they 
have a degree of potenc}^ Ideas of conduct, however, 
are not necessarily ideals of conduct. Furthermore, train- 
ing in the building up of ideals of conduct is best ob- 

”PauI P. Voelker, The Fimctton of Ideals and Atiiiudcs jn 
Social Education (Teacliers College, Columbia University, 1921). 
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tained and should be freely supplemented by actual 
training in doing -what is right. ^ 

Since character is a matter of action rather than of 
reflection it is produced by training rather than by in- 
struction. The best way to develop good character is 
by the giving of practice in right action in accordance 
with the laws of learning. In the practical everyday life 
of the home this is the method that is pursued. The 
child is expected to assist in the activities of the home, 
he w’ho does well is encouraged and praised, the delin- 
quent is punished. After all the maxim “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child" is but the proverbial form of the law 
of effect. 

True character training seeks rather to build moral 
habits than to furnish moral ideas. Consequently the 
school, in attempting to make its contribution to the 
character building of its pupils, ought to provide training 
in the building of proper mental, physical, and social 
habits. The building of such habits can only take place 
in conjunction with action on the part of the pupils, 
consequently true character training can only be given 
in relation to student conduct. 

Thus we come to the somewhat surprising idea that 
character is a by-product of the everyday activities of 
life.^^ 


It seems certain that some of the greatest moral lessons are 
learned as a by-product of the regular actmties in and about 
the school. In other words, we can leam how to act in a social 
way not merely by the direct study of what constitutes good 
conduct but also by the practice of good conduct in all the 
activities of the school. The school recitation offers oppor- 


” Character Education. Methods, The Iowa Plan, Character 
Education Institution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., 1922, 
pp. 18 and 19. 
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t\mities -which arc unusually rich in their possibilities for 
wholesome moral training. 

liinny of these possibilities har-e been realized in the social- 
ized recitation. The essence of this method is that it bo con- 
ducted in such a way a.s to duplicate conrlitions under wliieh 
people work in life outside the school, and so train pupils in 
proper cooperation and in right attitudes toward each other. 
There are several conditions which must be provided if the 
socialized recitation is to make these contributions. First, the 
class must work upon a problem which they feel to be soci.ally 
worth while. This may seem but one w.ay of stating the f.aet 
that the pupils must take the problem as their own. It really 
involves more than tins. The pupils motive for attacking the 
problem must arise from his recognition of the importance of 
the solution in life outside the school. Such a problem is almost 
certain to have a moral setting. The second requirement is 
that the class, in solving this problem, work cooperatively 
much after the manner of the committee of the whole. Tliis 
involves a feeling on the part of evciy pupil that, not only he, 
but every pupil in the class is responsible for giving his be.ri 
efforts to the attempt to secure a satisfactorj- solution to the 
problem at h.and. The third requirement is that much of the 
initiative for the fonnulation of the problem and for suggest- 
ing steps for its solution shall lie with the class and be accepted 
definitely as their rcsiionsibilify, 

Tlie following illustration serves ns an e.\araple of 
provision in the school for the carn,-ing of moral ideas 
into action. Teaching of this kind tics up the instruc- 
tion in the school witli practical silu.ations in life and so 
is a valuable method of character education.*' 

A group of pritmar.- children, Iw.vang noticed tli.at the i.awr.s 
in the vicinity of n school wen* l'"ing s^milr J by students who 
were cutting across lots, dccidcil to mke for thrir n'sj-jonsibility 
the job of prutccling these l.awm^. Their work connsted not 


"Chsracttr Edac-alion Methixb*. TKc /o*.*'! Phn, Charscic." 
Eduf.iticn Institution, Chi'V}' Ch*.s>'. tVasliinsuan. D. C, V/ZZ, 
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in the discussion of what might be done, but in the making 
of plans which were to be executed by them. They made sign- 
boards, upon which they printed sucli signs as ‘‘Please, Help 
Save the Grass,” “Don’t Spoil the Lvvn.” If such a tniining 
could be given for meeting all moral situations the problem, of 
moral education would be cssentblly solved. 

From the foregoing it will be readily realized that the 
very ■method of teaching which has been advocated in 
the prenous pages is especially well adapted to the re- 
quirements of a sound type of character education. The 
accompanying charts® helps to give concrete examples 
of units of school work which enrich a character train- 
ing curriculum. When the activities of the school partake 
of the nature of life itself, moral issues must arise. iMoral 
issues in the schoolroom are opportunities for the train- 
ing of character. 

Conduct units prepare for life situations. Life situa- 
tions are very complex and varied. A training which is 
to prepare for life in the world must, in similar fashion, 
be varied and complex. In the schoolroom -where the 
work is organized into life units the complex needs 
of life arise and are met in concrete imitation of life 
in the outside world. Thus the best possible training for 
citizenship is provided. 

Many of the failures in li\dng which embarrass mature 
men are due to their inability to carry through a com- 
plete act. Errors of living may result from failure to 
carry on any of the five steps properly. How much 
failure in the world has been due to the initiating of 
acts in response to a false need? Do all the indmduals 
who buy automobiles need them as much as the3' iieed ' 

“Character Education Methods, The Iowa Plan, Character 
Education Institution, Che-vy Chase, Washington, D. C., 1922, 
p. 23. 
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other things? Must the young naarried couple begin 
to live on the scale of their parents’ homes? Is it neces- 
sary to choose between purposes? How many of the sur- 
prising number of business failures are due to inade- 
quate and shallow planning? Do we give up our cher- 
ished plans through weariness in their execution? Are 
we fair and impartial critics of our own actions? In- 
capacity to carry on the complete act in truly balanced 
fashion is a common defect of the ordinary individual. 

If the schools train children to carry out units of con- 
duct in a properly balanced way they will be better 
prepared to meet the actual problems of life. The child 
who has properly experienced the modes of living actu- 
ally involved in the building of a doll’s house has re- 
ceived true and valuable training for the essentials of 
world mastery. The child who is informed of the fact 
that careless planning will be followed by unfortunate 
results does not learn that fact so well as he would from 
experiencing the failure of certain of his own cherished 
plans. 

PaOBLEMS FOB ClASS DISCUSSION 

1. An elementary-school class visits the auditorium of the 
school and secs a moving picture of an Arctic or Antarctic 
expedition. Discuss this lesson in terms of each of the values 
presented in this chapter. 

2. Supposing that after the picture has been viewed various 
classroom activities are based on it, such as stories, discussion, 
reading of books and articles on the Arctic, making of model 
planes and dog sleds and so on, which of the values in this 
chapter might be secured? 

3. Discuss the use of the radio in the classroom. How may 
it be used to little advantage? To good advantage? The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation issues special illustrated pam- 
phlets for use in connection with broadcasts to schools. Discuss. 

4. Give examples of school activities which seem to you to 
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lx; specially suitable for the obtaining of the values indicated 
in this chapter. Give a separate c.vamplc for each separate 
\-alue. 

5. Choose some incident from your own school career and 
discu.'s the incidental learaings. 

6. DL'cujs the incidental learnings involved in “cramming” 
for examinations. 

7. Di.=cu5s the incidental learnings involved in regular daily 
preparation of assignments. 

S. In terms of the material of this chapter discuss the fol- 
lowing well-known saying: 

Sow a thoupJit, rciip an act; 

Sow an net, rc.ap a habit; 

Sow a habit, reap character; 

Sow character, reap destiny. 

Out-of-Cmss AciTvmEs 

1. Make a study of a number of individuals ■ndth relation to 
their individual differences in some one trait or other, such as 
the time it takes them to solve a simple puzzle, the number 
of words they can read in a minute, their knowledge of the 
names of Shakespeare’s plays. 

2. Look through the literature of modem school teaching 
and consider some reported lesson in relation to the values 
discussed in this chapter. 

3. Look through recent issues of the magazine Progressive 
Education. Information concerning the Progressive Education 
Association will be sent to those who write the association at 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER IX 


•^aTALIZIXG THE TEACHING PROCESS 

Vitalized teaching can never become monotonous. The 
teacher Tcho finds monotony creeping into her work will 
find that it is the monotony of routine, a routine that 
should never have been established. School teaching 
should be as variable an occupation as variable human 
nature. No school year should be identical with any 
other school year, no school day should be exactly like 
its yesterday. The minutes of a schoolroom hour should 
be as unlike as the leaves of a tree, as the waves of the 
ocean. 

The factors which condition the teaching process are 
constantly changing. In the first place, the emdronment 
in which teaching goes on may differ for the individual 
teacher from year to year. This year she may be in a 
rural and an ungraded school, the nexi, she may be in 
a city-graded school. Now she may find herself in the 
crudest and most unsatisfactory of buildings but later 
she may hope to teach in the most modem of school- 
rooms. Each group of children which she teaches will 
be different from another group, each child will be dif- 
ferent from his neighbor, and furthermore each child 
will be different by the day and by the hour. As if 
this were not enough the teacher herself will vary in 
her moods and interests, in her strength and spirit. To 
be governed by these infinite changes in the determina- 
tion of the work of the hour the teacher must be alive 

216 
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to a situation -which is far from monotonous. To be suc- 
cessful in mastering such diverse elements, in harmoniz- 
ing them into a satisfactor}'^ working process will demand 
endless adaptation, and change in ways of doing things. 

Relative values in teaching. All values are relative. 
One cannot hope to obtain all values in the fullest de- 
gree. One must be sacrificed to another. Thus it is that 
the painter must continually sacrifice one value to 
another. The impressionist- Monet, being particularlj’- 
anxious to obtain certain superior effects of luminosity 
in his canvases, used a special technique by which the 
paint was applied to the canvas in splotches or daubs 
of color, and the blending left to the eye of the spec- 
tator. B3’' so doing he sacrificed, to a large extent, the 
pictorial character of his works, inasmuch as it is nec- 
essary to recede some distance from them before the 
proper effect can be obtained. On the other hand, he 
gained in power of representing the subtle variations 
of lighting so characteristic of natural scenes, which 
change from hour to hour, and so was able to paint his 
famous series of representations of the “West Front 
of Rouen Cathedral," showing it under the vaiydng light 
effects of early morning, of full sunlight, of fog, and so 
on. In contrast maj'' be mentioned the work of certain 
Dutch painters, sucli as Hals or ]Mets3-s, who sometimes 
strove after an effect of minute representation. They 
painted with finest accurac3' the intricate patterns of a 
bit of lace on a cavalier’s collar or the ver3' words upon 
a missal. The effect of accurac5’ in representation was 
obtained at a sacrifice in true pictorial quality. In the 
case of either t3-pe of painter some one thing had to 
be sacrificed to some other, and the technique which the 
’artist used was adapted to the obtaining of the desired 
end. 
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Relative values are quite as important in the art of 
teaching. It is just as impossible to obtain all values 
in the art of teaching as it is in any other art. The 
teacher must be prepared to judge between the various 
elements of a teaching situation and so modify her actions 
as to make the most possible out of the particular case 
of learning which she is directing. Thus the teacher 
would be called upon to use her judgment should such 
a case as this arise. Suppose that a very shy and back- 
ward child, who has for long hesitated to answer a ques- 
tion in class, finally does break through her reserve and 
answer a question but, in so doing, gives the wrong 
answer. What is the teacher to do? Shall she ignore 
the fact that the answer is incorrect and thus encoiu-age 
the child to speak out, or shall she save the class from 
error on the point under discussion at the expense of 
the timid child's development? Under ordinary circum- 
stances, other things being equal, the good teacher would 
probably choose the former alternative and seek for 
other means of righting the class in the matter of the 
error of truth. WTiatever she does, however, it is evident 
that relative values are here involved, that the teacher 
is bound to sacrifice one value to gain another. 

It is very important that the teacher should realize 
this fact that the value of a given response varies ac- 
cording to circumstances. Not only is such a realization 
necessary to intelligent and vital teaching, but such an 
understanding or lack of it may mean success or failure. 
The beginning teacher who takes over an unruly and 
ill-trained class and attempts to carry on high-class 
teaching to obtain first-class results is doomed not only 
to disappointment, but possibly even to defeat. It may 
be necessary in such a class to use methods of control 
which the best maxims of textbooks and educators would 
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never sanction. It may be necessary to abandon all at- 
tempts to cover the regular vork of the curriculum and 
to devote all energies to the establishment of control 
and the enforcement of order. When this primary gain 
has been made, the teacher may then take in hand the 
training of her class and cover the regular vork of the 
school, at the same time developing a spirit of order- 
liness vhich may become the basis for a more approved 
method of teaching. Thus ma}' a teacher find it vise to 
call forth responses of which she does not really approve 
so that she may obtain essential values which would 
othervise be unobtainable. 

A teacher may also fall into error in an attempt to 
mold her work in accordance with some approved pat- 
tern. Thus the teacher who blindly attempts to follow 
out the five Herbartian steps maj* be bending her efforts 
to evoke responses which are of little value and quite 
aside from the point. Witness the case of the teacher 
who attempts to teach a lesson in literarj* appreciation of 
such a poem as Celia Thaxter’s “Sandpiper” in accord- 
ance vith the five steps of (1) preparation, (2) presenta- 
tion, (3) association or comparison, (4) generalization, 
and (5) application. She flounders through some kind 
of attempt at preparation by asking the children if they 
have ever seen a little sandpiper running about the 
beach, and possibly by showing them a picture. The 
presentation goes on smoothly enough by a pleasant 
reading of the poem. Then follow the attempts at asso- 
ciation, worse still, of generalization, until the general 
e.xhaustion becomes so great that the last step of appli- 
cation is fortunately never reached at all. All such 
blind leading of the blind serves but to stimulate cer- 
tain intellectual development on the part of the chil- 
dren which, e\*en though necessary, is ill-timed; worse 
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still, it neglects to obtain the much desired emotional 
response and cannot but fail to bring about true spiritual 
development through a revelation of the beauty of 
nature. 

Another type of error which may be an outcome of 
an inadequate appreciation of relative values is that 
in which some ps 3 'chological element of the learning 
process is seized upon and a given lesson wrested into 
a form which corresponds to the supposed ps 5 'chological 
fact. Thus may a teacher, fastening on the well estab- 
lished principle that a purpose should dominate a suit- 
able element of school work, think that on all occasions 
the development of an adequate purpose must receive 
scrupulous and active attention. Consequently, class time 
is wasted in recasting certain historical material in the 
form of a problem when that material is already of 
direct and immediate interest to the class in the form 
in which it is presented in the text. Laborious efforts 
may be made to cast certain school work into the form 
of a cumbrous and semiartificial conduct unit when that 
work is already naturally arranged in the form of a 
conduct unit which appeals to the children directly. So 
one finds in teaching college classes in education that, 
while it may be necessary to recast the study of Froe- 
bel’s theories into a kindergarten topic, it is entirely 
unnecessary to recast the study of methods of pro%'id- 
ing for individual differences of pupils, since this sub- 
ject matter makes a direct appeal to teachers in 
training. 

One needs, therefore, to beware of any fixed conception 
of the teaching process.^ 

'From W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Booh in the Philosophy of 
Ediuxition (1928), pp. 134-135. By permission of The Macmillan 
Co., publishers. 
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The right to equality of educiitional opportunity would, in 
a democratic society, be generally admitted. To say, however, 
that the right is absolute and should be enforced at everj' cost 
would commit us to a program that most will reject as soon 
as it is understood. For one thing, our children could no longer 
remain in their present homes, since homes are necessarily 
educative, and as educating agencies they are vastl}' unequal. 
Absolute equality of educational opportunity, being thus in- 
compatible with separate homes, could be had, imder present 
conditions, onlj' at the cost of gi\ing up, at least for several 
generations, the home as a place for children. 

The important thing bearing on this discussion is that even 
so admirable and desirable a principle as equalitj' of educa- 
tional opportunity cannot be applied absolutely, but only in 
such a way as shall take due account of other principles and 
factors necessarily involved. The considerations here brought 
fonvard hold in general: Under any given set of conditions the 
optimum application of any principle — even of a principle in 
itself wholly admirable — maj' well not be the absolute (or 
maximum) application of that principle. In each p.articular 
case choice of conduct must be decided in the light of the 
total effect of all the factors involved. We cannot afford to 
be doctrinaire in the application of even the most important 
principles. 

Stereotyped maxims concerning the awakening of in- 
terest, the necessity for class and individual planning, 
the initiating of all work by the pupils should be ac- 
cepted with reservations. Great teachers have always 
realized this quality of relativity in their maxims. Hcr- 
bart, for example, in spite of his doctrine of interest 
recognized the fact that forced attention and memoriz- 
ing may be necessary. It is very wise to remember the 
old doctrine 0 / the mean and to refuse to carry any 
maxim or method to undesirable c.xtremcs. 

School work which is organized in terms of units of 
conduct is just as liable and possibly more liable to 
errors of the kind just referred to than simpler and 



less variable methods. It sometimes happens that a 
teacher, filled ■with zeal for the doctrine of self-activity 
and in clear recollection of the teacher’s function as a 
guide allo'ws the child to undertake a task which is too 
hard. It is quite possible for a child to develop a strong 
interest in the maMng of some such object as a book- 
case, to make careful plans for its completion, and to 
fail in the making of the object through lack of skill 
in the handling of tools and materials. So one must 
be constantly on one’s guard lest the kno'wledge of ideal 
procedures carry one into teaching situations -which con- 
tain unknown and insuperable elements. 

Skfll in uniting responses to remote situations. The 
more active the teacher becomes in determining the 
course of the teaching process the more vital does it 
become. She may so become active not only by con- 
tinually governing of her actions according to relative 
circumstances, but also by molding and shaping the work 
of the school to clear-cut and desirable ends. In a con- 
sideration of ways and means of so directing school 
actmty, the science of psychology once more comes to 
the teacher’s aid. 

An understanding of the law of associative shifting as 
explained by Thorndike = has much to contribute in 
revealing to the teacher definite methods of control. This 
law may be stated in the following form: 

In a complex sxtxmtixm to which an organism makes 
a complex response, if performance is continued or re- 
peated, the elements of the situation may be gradually 
changed into other elements, and the elements of the 
response may be lilzewise gradually changed into other 


’E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psycholocv (Teachers CJollege, 
(Columbia University, 1913), Vol. 2, p. 15. 
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elements, so that the desired combinatioji of ele- 
ments will “produce the desired coinbination of re- 
sponses. 

This involved statement may be clarified by illustra- 
tion. The lollowing case is an example of a simple 
associative shifting in the situations which produce the 
response of the salivary reflex. In this illustration there 
is no shifting of response.® 


A dog sees a box containing food and smells the food, the 
smell stimulus causes a response in his s.-ilivary gland— smiva 
accumulates in his mouth. If the same box be brought m 
daily, a conditioned salivary reflex will after a whde be aroused 
by the mere sight of the box. If a bell be struck every time 
the box is brought in, after a while a conditioned s^^'^^ry 
reflex vdll be brought about by the mere sound o 
before the box is seen. 


The elements of the varying situation which produces 
the response may be analyzed out as follows. 


1st Series of Trials 

2nd Series of Trials 
3rd Series of Trials 

4th Series of Trials 


Situation 

Response 

sees box 
smells food 

salivary reflex 

sees box 

salivary reflex 

sees box 
hears bell 

salivary reflex 

hears bell 

salivary reflex 

3 for the varying 

elements of 


situation and response according to tnc 
key, the associative shifting becomes the more 


•H. C. Warren, Elements of Human Psycholcgy (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922), p. 249. 
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Key 


Situation or Response Key Letter 

Scvs box a 

Smells food b 

Hears bell c 

Salivary reflex z 

Steps in’ the Associattv’b Shifting 

Situation Response 

ab X 

a X 

ac X 

c X 


Such a shifting of elements which produce a response 
can be, as this case sho'ws, so complete, that a situation 
which at the beginning of training had no effect on 
the organism will produce a definite response. Says 
Thorndike * 

Thus, what was at the start utterly without power to evoke 
a certain response may come to do so to perfection. Indeed, 
the situation may be one which at the start would have 
aroused an exactly opposite response. So a monkey can be 
taught to go to the top of his cage whenever you hold a 
piece of banana at the bottom of it. 

The illustration just given does not, however, give 
a complete example of the working of the law under 
consideration. It neglects to indicate the way in which, 
as the law states, both situations and responses may be 
shifted in a series of changes theoretically, at least, with- 
out end or limitation. A further example in the same 
form may help to do so. 


‘Thorndike, loc. cit. 
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Suppose that an animal trainer wishes to teach a 
tiger to jump a hurdle at the crack of his whip. One 
may imagine that at the first the animal would be 
entirely unwilling to do anjdhing so purposeless and 
under the circumstances unnatural. In other words the 
situation of a whip crack has no power over the animal. 
So well does the trainer know this that he does not 
even crack his whip. In the beginning, then, he is with- 
out either the desired stimulus or the desired response. 
He sets about to obtain the linking of these two remote 
and entirely absent elements. Instead of beginning with 
a whip crack he begins with a whip lash. This failing 
to accomplish his purpose he stan'es the animal for 
a day or so, places raw meat on the other side of the 
hurdle, and strikes the animal with the whip. Finally, 
the animal responds to the condition of dissatisfaction 
with this side of the hurdle and makes the desired leap 
to the satisfaction of raw meat on the other side. After 
practice through many days in this fashion the tiger 
learns to leap without liis preliminary crouching and 
growling, then he leaps in the absence of the raw meat. 
The crack of the whip is substituted for the stinging 
stroke of the lash and the training has been completed. 
The series of changes in situation and response is set 
forth below in the same way as before. 


Situation Response 

1st Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity Crouching 
A stroke of the whip Growling 

A hurdle to be jumped 

2nd Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity CroucWng 
A stroke of the whip Growling 

A hurdle to be jumped ]\Iuscular le- 
Odor of raw meat when spouses ot 

hungry 
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Situation Response 

3rd Series of Trials Disposition to inactmfy Growling 

A stroke of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped Jumping 

Odor of raw meat when 
hungrj' 

4th Series of Trials Disporition to inactivity Jumping 

A stroke of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped 

5th Series of Trials Disposition to inactivity Jumping 

A crack of the whip 
A hurdle to be jumped 

Substituting the letters of a key as before the fol 
lowing is obtained. 

Key 


Situation or Response Key Letter 

Situations 

Disposition to inactirity a 

Stroke of the whip 6 

A hurdle to be jumped c 

Odor of meat when hungry d 

A crack of the whip e 

Responses 

Crouching z 

Growling y 

Jumping z 


Steps iir Associattvb Shifting 


Situation 
abc . . 
abed . 
abc . . 
abc . . 
aec . . 


Response 
... xy 
... xyz 
... yz 

2 

Z 
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A consideration of these examples will enable one to 
realize that bj’ the proper manipulation of the elements 
of situation and response, it is possible to train an organ- 
ism to make the desired response in the presence of 
any given situation. The examples, which have been 
given, have been in the realm of animal beha%'ior 
and have discussed responses of a gross motor type. The 
law of associative shifting, however, is equallj’’ valid 
for conduct on the higher levels of mental response, such 
as willing and thinking. Thus, it has been pointed out, 
that the teacher may so arranp things as to obtain 
any response of which a learner is capable to any situa- 
tion to which he is sensitive. 

The significance of this truth to the teacher is vdde. 
For practical purposes it means that, within reasonable 
limits, by direct efforts at training, it is possible to 
induce pupils to act in any way which she considers 
desirable. Thus, the teacher who takes over an unruly 
room may take advantage of the law of associative 
shifting and remake the reponses of the children so t a 
they will act in an orderly and social way. The actua 
working of the law in a concrete situation may be seen 
in the case of a certain Sunday-School class compose 
of twelve-year-old boys who were but little interea e 
in the Sunday morning lesson. The teacher on takmg 
over this class did not attempt to alter the situatmn 
immediately but accepted all the responses wine e 
pupils made without demim. The class was mere y as ’e 
what it wanted to do during the lesson period. le 
first suggestion was “plaj’’ football.” The teacher answere 
that such an activity was undoubtedlj’^ good in 
but that the class would obviously be stopped y e 
Sunday-School authorities and, consequently, it 
practicable. It was explained that something wou ev 
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to be taken up -which could be done -within the limits 
of the classroom. The immediate request, -which at once 
became unanimous, was that the teacher should read 
a story. On being asked what story the boys requested 
the story in the current issue of the Sunday-School paper. 
This story was read to their delight and satisfaction 
and the lesson period was concluded. It did not, how- 
ever, conclude without the issuance of pressing invita- 
tions to the teacher to retxirn on the folio-wing Sunday. 

On the folio-wing Sunday the work went on much as 
before except for the fact that the teacher suggested 
that a story which he had found of interest be substi- 
tuted for the story in the Sunday-School paper. A story 
by Joel Chandler Harris was read and was not found 
wanting. In fact, others were requested in quick suc- 
cession. It vf&s an easy step from this to the account 
of Jael’s slaughter of Sisera from the book of Judges. 
As time went on, through successive weeks, the boys 
were led to organize their new found freedom by the 
election of officers and these officers -were -trained to 
use their influence in stimulating respect for the group 
actmties. Soon the officers and class members found 
that they were given an opportunity to present their 
ideas on the lesson, for by this time the story reading 
and the football had been so crowded out by Bible study 
that it was necessary to institute a week-day meeting 
to look after them. The week-day meeting soon grew in 
attendance and its acti-vities were enlarged and supple- 
mented. But even this proved to be an insufficient pro- 
gram. It was scarcely six months before the class was 
turning out for a special Sunday session at nine-thirty 
in the morning, half an hour before the opening exer- 
cises of the remainder of the Sunday School. 

Such changes can be brought about by the simple 
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applicataon of the Ima of associative shifting. One ele- 
ment ma}’- be introduced to bring in another and then 
the undesirables may gradually be eliminated. Thus what 
is topsj’-tur^'y may gradually be righted. 

One fiuther example which the writer heard related 
by Kilpatrick of the way in which he trained a class 
of school children to continue their work uninterrupted 
during the absence of the teacher from the room. The 
class under the regime of former teachers had been 
accustomed to create a distxurbance as soon as the teacher 
left the room. The new teacher, however, discussed the 
matter with them until they seemed to see that it was 
not the right thing to do. He then informed them that 
he would leave the room for one minute, and that he 
wished them to continue their work just as though he 
were present. As he waited outside, at the other end 
of the hall, he could hear that the customarj' hubbub 
was soon in full force. With equal fidelity to tradition 
it died away as his returning footsteps were heard in 
the corridor. 

On entering the room he asked all the students who 
had acted otherwise than as they should have acted 
to stand. One straggler arose. In all probability the 
teacher indicated his surprise at finding out that so 
much noise could have been created by a single dis- 
turber. Nothing further, however, was said and on the 
morrow the experiment was repeated. This time a hand- 
ful of culprits confessed and were as before unrepri- 
manded. As the daj's went by the room became quieter 
although the period of absence lengthened, the number 
of guilty ones to confess became at first larger and then 
smaller, and more shamefaced, until it disappeared t^ 
gether with the old-time commotion. The class at a-^ 
had developed a spirit of orderliness in the absence ot 
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the teacher -which had been brought about bj' the use 
of the law of associative shifting in training directed 
definitelj' to this valuable end. 

Direct social training as a basis for order. Such direct 
training as that indicated in the e.\'ample just related is 
of particular value -when it is used to build up a proper 
basis of order in the schoolroom. It is fundamental 
to any imderstanding of the problem of order to realize 
that all real order is internal order. Order should not 
be maintained, but built. The teacher who hopes to 
stand before her class with a rod to compel obedience 
■will find the task verj- like carrying a large and leakj' 
parcel, something is sure to burst forth somewhere. The 
true solution of the problem of order lies in the creation 
in the minds of children of the will to behave. 

The children’s alliance. It frequently happens that 
children form an alliance among themselves which is 
none the less potent because it is tacit. Grown-ups who 
are out of touch -with children are not likely to realize 
how very definite and real a barrier this alliance may 
be, and how clearly it sets a mark between children 
and adults. Children sometimes have a world of their 
own in which others of their o-wn age share freely but 
which is a foreign and hidden land to the grown-ups 
who know them best. There is a code of honor among 
children which ri^dly excludes the adult who is imable 
or unwilling to take the child's point of view. 

"Whenever any group of children senses or discovers 
any indivndual adult to be an enemy of the group or 
when the children sense the formation of any adult 
alliance secret from or antagonistic to them, the bands 
of the children’s alliance tighten. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the way in which a group of young 
people may unite to prevent some teacher from dis- 
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covering a misdemeanor of one of the group. The law 
of the children’s alliance is expediency. It is a protective 
response against complete domination by an outside 
force. 

The teacher who would, for the sake of order and 
control, cut the bonds of the children’s alliance w’ould 
do well to assume an attitude of sympathetic humility. 
Such a teacher must first take the point of ■vdew of 
the children, must bear their words and deeds, and must 
allow them to build up their own personalities without 
being cramped or crushed. When once a teacher as 
been admitted to the alliance, she becomes a prized and 
honored member of the group, the trusted champion of 
their interests. The teacher who succeeds m attaining 
such a standing will be rewarded by infinite opportuni 
ties to influence and control conduct of individua s an 

of the class. j • • + 

Social order. The true basis of social order is just a 
determination to obey the law in the persons who com- 
pose the community. So the development of a con 
of internal orderliness is well illustrated in the socia ize 
recitation. The following quotation' sen'cs well to indi- 
cate the way in which, in accordance with the law ot 
associative shifting, direct training in the o servance 
of the laws of the group may result in the developmen 
of true order in the school. 


The instructor believed that no one has ?■. 
the activities of chUdren unnecessarily or train- 

the English teacher herself received the best part ^ the trm 
ing in the usual recitation work. Themfore .'f 
the school were gradually remo ved. One priv o 

•E. R. Golden, Character Education Method^ 
cation Institution, Chevy Chase, \\ aslung o , • 
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was conceded, or right granted, but nothing was Kud about 
the idtimate intention of putting the responsibility on the 
pupils. It was perhaps three months before they were fully 
in charge. Pirst they were allowed to sit where they •srished 
each day, then to move about or talk provided they were 
courteous and did not interfere %vith the accomplishment of 
the work. Later the idea of oiganization was broached, and 
received by the pupils enthusiastically. The officers were a 
chairman, secretary, substitute, and two critics. The instructor 
became a director and her duties were defined by the consti- 
tution, This important document, framed by a committee in 
conference with the director, gave to the members of the group 
all the freedom that would be given by the ideas of courtesy 
and consideration for the work to be done. The chairman 
appointed a program committee who met with the director 
and divided the lesson assignments into topics or sections 
which were presented by the pupils standing before the class. 
These programs were duplicated and distributed in advance, 
three or four programs on a sheet. A desk was placed in the 
front of the room at which the chairman and the secretary 
sat. At the stroke of the last bell the meeting was called to 
order without reference to the presence of the director. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read and necessary busi- 
ness transacted before the program period. In the report of 
their critics much emphasis was placed upon constructive criti- 
cism rather than mere faultfinding. After this the director was 
asked to take charge and this gave her an opportunity to 
ro\md up the work. 

The chairman was expected to control the sessions in proper 
form and the critics were severe in their condemnation of any 
inefficiency, or lapse from courtesy, or interference with the 
work period. Officers were elected every two weeks by ballot 
which gave all a chance for practice in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

They exacted of their speakers correct position and a pres- 
entation of the topic which was complete and as interesting 
as possible. If the pupil was assigned a section in a composition 
text he was expected to invent a new way to call out from 
the class the important points. They would require a real reci- 
tation from the one called on, a most excellent training in 
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methods of study. The class responded as carefully ™d com- 
teously to the questions of their mates as to those oj the di- 
rector. Speeches, debates, impromptu didogues, and di^us- 
sions of the current events were part of the 
matization was used whenever it was possible m *ejiterat^ 
one group reading the parts while another direct^ * 
ments. In case of any uncertainty as 

pealed to the director who would discuss the pomt with them 
and let them work it out for themselves if po^ble 

Standards for rating their work were Placed on t^ Metm 
board. At the end of the sLv weeks penod ^ 

estimates. If this did not agree inth that of the 
conference was held and an agreement re* , , . 
grade was sent to the office. They were verj'SUCc^M m^sd^ 
me.asurement except in the oral ^glis ^ , • gforts. 

embarrassment sometimes made them un er period and 
Pupik said they looked ^t'VhVSenE^ was 

the teacher enjoyed it as much a.. ^ 

very regular, and the amount and quali \ 
revelation to pupils, teachers, errand pupils 

li^■ing and working together earned 

on with the minimum of effort to the m • ^ g^jjgr 

The same form of organization was l^r oig^ 
classes and other teachers with ’ gjjt ju the poor- 

was most gratifj-ing was the P rpggy ^gre 

est pupils, those on which • ..gare in the work 

soon happily at work and eager to do their share m m 

of the group. 

Another example is to be found in 
by Hatoho of the way in which f dis 

was enlisted in the cause of c ass^or 
cussion of home rule by thn j d 

the situation became rather heated. 

•R. \y. Hatch, 

Method,” Teachers College Record, leacn 
University, Vol. 21, Nov. 1920. p. 45o. 
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Feeling ran high -svith some of the pupils end comments 
%vcrc made on both sides of the question in no uncertain tones 
— a real social situation. After one of these outbursts the in- 
structor at the nc.vt meeting of the cla.s3 took the occasion to 
read Franklin's plea for harmony at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He made no comment or "preachment.” But there 
v.-as no question of its direct application. "Light, not heat” 
v.as placed upon our "Watch thLs spot!" board. The class 
rallied to the ideal; the social disapproval of the group v.as 
manifest whenever any one broke out after that, and whem 
we crime to the end of the project they wished to cany_ it 
further with a good debate. A class discussion was held with 
the president in the chair to ascertain whether or not this 
could bo done on the ‘‘Light, not heat” basis, and the "light” 
won. So speakers were chosen by the debating committee to 
defend the three aspects of the situation, present status, home 
rule, and independence. 

One of the most eminent educators in the United 
States relates the story of the way in which as a young 
man he was called back to a position which he had 
resigned to another to put in order the school which he 
had recently left. In telling the story he pointed out how 
mistaken was his pride in supposing that such a recall 
was complimentary'. While it certainly indicated his 
ability to manage a school, it revealed at the same time 
that the order that had been maintained was not of 
the self-supporting or internal kind. 

Adaptation of resources to desired ends. The continual 
and constant change which pervades the teaching pro- 
cess is the better realized when teaching is thought of 
as the process of adapting means to ends. Any formal 
or routinized method of teaching is as a dead thing be- 
side the active and virile method which regards each 
new schoolroom situation as an entirely new problem 
to be solved by the very best adaptation of the resources 
at one’s disposal to the obtaining of the results desired. 
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By the resources of the teaching process are meant not 
such mere accidentals as the blackboard and the ciialk, 
but also the infinite treasure of childish interests and 
instincts, the momentary mood, the passing desire, or the 
fortunate advent of some wintry caterpillar. 

The teacher who organizes her work in a precon- 
ceived and rigid plan may be compared to the boarding- 
house mistress who always serves stew on V'cdnesdaj, 
codfish on Friday, and baked beans on Saturday. The 
original and lively teacher may be compared to the 
mistress of the home table who consults the likes an 
appetites of her family. 

Teaching upon this adaptable and variable plan is 
difficult because it involves both adequate knowledge 
of the elements of the educative process and intelligGnce 
in their application. It is a comparatively simp ® P™ 
cess to follow tho syllabus of the department o e uca 
tion and to teach according to predigested plans issued 
by some state authority. It is a different and much 
more difficult thing to master the principles of goo 
teaching, to learn to analyze and understand the child, 
the curriculum and their true relations erne o ■ le o 
But by as much as it is the more difficult, it is the 
more successful method. By as much os it is le r 
virtue, it is the more valuable one. 

How shall that teacher succeed 
follow the instructions she has received wd o can 
not safely or intelligently vary from them. T,prself 
dilemma of the young schoolnaistress w “ rather 
in a rural school in a poor district, '^^“C i 
than supports its school. There she n s n 
attractive red and green construction paper “j 

learned to use in her training college, lere 
ment for manual work of any kind-no scissors, no 
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pniiit, no prv'tc, no hni?lic=. Tho field is barren, it kicks 
the cs.-entin! elements of efilcscnt tenehing. 

So sriys the tyro but not the old experienced tcnclscr. 
Her %'iew of the situation if somev^diat difTcrent. Siic 
says that the rcjsl ossentinls of pood manual construc- 
tion arc present in nil their fullnes?. She finds them in 
the intcrcst-s and the needs of the children. Here arc 
the real and vital resources of the school. These country* 
children in their barren environment are more in need 
of her best ministrations than children in many a bet- 
ter equipped school. What is missing is merely a fevr 
pieces of paper and a few lengths of string. 

But are even these things missing? Has the teacher 
missed nothing in making an inventoiy* of her resources? 
The children being induced to hunt in every* hole and 
comer bring from home splendid supplies of paper. End- 
less string is brought to school and dyed an attractive 
red which might grace any Christmas card. Colored 
magazine advertisements are saved, an ample supply 
of paste is soon made for a few cents and flavored with 
alum to prevent its improper consumption. Finally, a 
few pairs of scissors are bought at about ten cents 
each. It is not long before the schoolroom is the brighter 
for many a colored poster and the richer in decorative 
cut-outs and doll's furniture. So much can one do who 
has a well defined purpose and can use the material 
at hand to the best advantage. 

The good teacher is not tied down to rules and pre- 
cepts. It is undoubtedly true that children should be 
expected to obey and e\*en that the 5 ' should bear the 
consequences of their own disobedience. In spite of these 
thin^ who could approve of the efforts of a certain 
teacher to live up to these rules of school management? 
On the day preceding a total eclipse of the sun the 
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children ■were told that if they ■wished to 'watch the 
eclipse they must bring to school on the follo'wing day 
a piece of smoked glass through which to regard it. When 
the hour of the eclipse arrived two children only were 
properlj' equipped according to directions. They were 
permitted to watch the great spectacle according to the 
promise. The other forty children were compelled to 
remain in their seats working arithmetic problems while 
one of the most spectacular wonders of the heavens 
was being enacted beyond the walls, a phenomenon of 
such rarity that it would not occur again within their 
lifetime. So may the teacher be just rather than "wise. 
We must beware of bad teaching in the semblance of 
good pedagogj’. 


Proboeiis for Cmss Disccssiok 


1. Teachers are often told, ‘T should think j-ou would find 

teaching monotonous.” What reply ^ould you make . ^ . 

2. Discuss the importance of the matter of relative lalueo m 


teaching. . . 

3. Give an e.vample of the use of the hxD of associative slaft- 

inp by a teacher. „ , , . ^ 

4. Distinguish between the conditioned reflex and ea g 
based on the law of associative shifting. 

5. Which in j-our opinion is the better plan for a beginning 

teacher, to enforce order at the beginning and con mue 
enforce order, to enforce order in the beginning an , 

law of associative shifting train the pupik to • 

on their own responsibility, or to allow disorder m 

ning and train the pupils to assume responsibility lor oraer. 


Oot-op-Cmss AcnvmES 

1. Watch among children for ei-idences 

alliance. Among adults for eiddences of an “dmt i , 

2. Talk to some teacher who has the confidence of children 

as to how she wins that confidence. 



CHAPTER X 

THE MEASUREMENT OF THE RESULTS OF TEACHING 

“There is no object, process, event or relation in man’s 
nature \vhich does not exist in some definable amount. 
Such is the specious philosophy which forms the foun- 
dation of the modem science of educational measure- 
ment. It is not necessary here to go into the ^ 

this movement to measure various aspects 5* , 

ing and teaching process, since this historv is a ^ 
treated elsewhere.* Suffice it to say tha le c\ 
mont of educational measurement is, genera j ■-pca 'in , 
a growth of the first qu.arter of this centuiy* is but 
another branch of the scientific movement in ^t^ucati . 

From time immemorial teachers h.avc carried on eau- 
cational me.asuremcnt. Whenever in tie pa.«- •• 

Imvo said to tl,«ir ebarges: “You have uot .» 

liard this month os you did Iasi, ^ nhen t i- •• 
graded compositions and scored 
nmdo educational mc.asurcmcnts. The *. 

matter is merely one of manner an me . , ' ^ 

attempt to improve and refine educational m-a-ur.n^ 



tb- Pt'jJv- of EtltiMtioa. P-iri H. Sc, ^ , 

vetor.T.t-al of Tc-co ar.-i . C.. , 

rov-n!;.-I*uv cj Ar-.c-r^^'- 
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rods,” to clarify and objectify units and instruments 
of measurement. It is an attempt to do the work of 
measuring more accurately and efficiently. 

This attempt to improve educational measurement 
has received its stimulus from a certain dissatisfaction 
which has recently arisen with customarj' methods of 
estimating and evaluating the learning of individuals. 
Investigations have shown that such judgments have 
often been extremely subjective and comparatively un- 
reliable. This fact is illustrated by an experiment in 
which thirty-three fomih-grade arithmetic teachers, who 
had been marking such papers during the year, were 
asked to score in terms of 100 per cent the same exam- 
ination paper, an arithmetic paper answered by a fourth- 
grade child. It was found that one teacher gave the 
paper a score as low as 32 per cent, each of the scores 
41, 43, 44, 46, and 47 per cent was given by some 
one teacher to the same paper, two teachers scored it 
50 per cent and the various scores 51, 54, 55, 57, 59, 
66, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 78, and 82 per cent were all 
given by either one or two teachers except for the 
score 70 per cent which was given by five teachers. 
Similar results have been discovered by other investi- 
gators^ with the obvious corollary that such arbitrary 
judgments vary tremendously, that the tradition of 
infallible teacher judgments is untenable. 

Types of Educational Measubement 

As a result of the labors and research of numerous 
teachers and scientists, there have been devised and 
constructed during the past two de cades a series o 

* Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly, Educational Tests and Measure- 
menis (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 1. 
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instruments of improved accuracy for the measuring 
of educational products. These tests are at the present 
time so numerous and are directed toward the measure- 
ment of so many varying aspects of learning that it 
would be impossible here to discuss or even list them. 
Teachers who wish any such extended descriptive list 
should secure an up-to-date bibliography of educational 
tests.* For the present purpose it will be sufiicient to 
indicate the various types of tests which are available 
and useful to teachers, and to give some brief indica- 
tion of how they may be used in the classroom. 

Tests may be classified into three general types ac- 
cording to their nature and the purposes for which they 
are used. These types may be referred to as; (1) tests 
of mental efficiency, (2) standardized tests of educa- 
tional achievement, and (3) objective, new-type class- 
room tests. Each of these will now be taken up in’ 
order, illustrated, and commented upon briefly. 

1. Tests of mental efficiency. These tests are more 
commonly referred to as “intelligence tests.” They are 
not to be confused with achievement tests, which are 
intended to measure educational progress or achieve- 
ment in subject matter. Just what mental tests do meas- 
ure it is hard to say with certainty. They have been re- 
garded by some as instruments for the measurement of 
the fixed factor of mental life which has been referred to 
earlier in this book as “inherited mental capacity.” The 
deterministic school, which tended to take this point 
of view, has been so vehemently attacked in recent years, 
however, that few to-day hold deterministic rtews. Psy- 
chologists now tend to say that “intelligence tests” seem 
to measure in terms of his past learning, the individual’s 

‘“Bibliography of Educational Measurements,” Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Second Revision, 192S. 
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capacity to Icani. Extensive investigations seem to have 
established the faith that the transmuted score of a 
child on a reliable "intelligence test" is in the majority 
of cases a fairly dependable forecast of his mental cf- 
ficicncj'. Certainly such scores seem, in most eases, to 
be more reliable for prognosis than the judgment of 
teachers, and have, as an added advantage, the possi- 
bility of being earlier determined. 

Tliere arc numerous tests designed to measure mental 
efficiency. They have various merits and various ad- 
vantages. Some arc designed for group administration, 
others are to be administered individually. A brief de- 
scription will here be given of a section of the Stanford 
Re\*ision of the Binct-Simon Seale, which has never 
been superseded as a mental test for individual admin- 
istration. 

SrAKFoan Revision’ op the Bin’ET-Simon* 
Intelligence Scale 

Tests for Seventh Year 

The individual child is requested by ."m examiner to perfom 
six tasks. His responses are observ'ed, recorded, and scored 
objectively. 

Task 1: 

The child is asked by the examiner: "How many fingcre 
have j’ou on one hand?” “How many on the other hand. 
"How many on both hands together?” 

The test is passed if all three questions are answered 
correctly and promptly 

Task 2: 

Standard pictures of a Dutch home, a river scene and a 
post office are shown. The examiner asks: “What is this 
a picture of?” 

The test is passed if two of the three pictures are 
described and interpreted. 
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Task 3: 

The cliild is asked to repeat five digits vhen the num- 
bers are read to him as l-7-3'2-9. 

Task 4, 5, and 6. 

These tasks are respectivdy the t 3 'ing of a bovknot, 
the giving of differences between two things, such as a fly 
and a butterfly, and the copying of a diagram of a dia- 
mond which is exhibited. 

To a reader who is unfamiliar with the whole pro- 
cess the above description will assuredly awaken more 
questionings, doubts, and interests than can be briefly 
answered. It can only be suggested that an understand- 
ing of such a complex scientific instrument as this scale 
can only be reached after considerable careful study. 
Teachers who are interested in this matter will do well 
to secure Dr. Terman’s book in which the scale is com- 
pletely and intimately described and discussed.® 

Tins test is best gir^en by a trained psychologist. 
When it has b^'en administered the scores are computed 
and finally transmuted into a score known, in the case 
of this particular test, as the intelligence quotient or 
I.Q. It is theoretically held that a normal individual 
will secure scores which indicate an I.Q. of 100, a dull 
individual will score less than 100 and a bright pupil 
more than 100, and that the intermediate scores indicate 
degrees of brightness. 

The ordinary classroom teacher cannot be expected 
tq~ administer intelligence tests. She maj^, however, be 
concerned with interpreting the behaxdor of children in 
the light of intelligence quotients furnished her b}' the 
school psj'chologist. It is desirable that in doing so, 


’L. M. Tennan, The Measurement of Intelligence (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916). 
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t«aclicrs should rid thcinsclvcs of a common tendency to 
regard the process of intelligence testing as sometliing 
mystical. It is in no sense mystical. The I.Q. i.s merely 
the malhemutical resultant of the scores made by a 
child in carrying out a series of tasks. It i.s fallible, but 
probably less fallible than any other single judgment 
available. It should also be remembered that when in- 
accuracy occurs in an intelligence quotient or when the 
judgment it gives is in error, the weight of that error 
is not distributed over a group but bears in its fullness 
on a single individual. 

Consequently, the greatest care should be exercised 
in the interpretation of the meaning of behavior of in- 
dhnduals in relation to their intelligence scores. There 
seems to be an increasing tendency to attach less weight 
to these scores in interpreting the nature of individuals. 
Intelligence scores arc no longer considered an adequate 
basis for the estimating of the cfiiciency of pupils, but 
are assuming a position in which they arc regarded as 
but one of a series of personality traits which combine 
to picture the individual. 

2, Standardized tests of educational achievement. 
Standardized tests may be classified into three groups 
namely (1) achievement tests, (2) diagnostic tests, and 
(3) practice tests. Examples of several types of achieve- 
ment tests and of a diagnostic test are here presented. 
Practice tests are extended in nature so that no example 
will be given here. 

a. Achievement tests. Achievement tests are tests 
which have been carefully prepared to test the progress 
of children in the masterj' of subject matter. The nature 
of these tests may be gathered from the following.® 

* Clifford Woody, Multiplication Scale, Series B (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 
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SERIES B 

Mxnnivixc.vnoN Scaie 
B y Clifford Woody 

School Date 

Name 

How old will you be? 

In what grade are you? 

Citj' County .. 

When is your next birthday? 

Are you a boy or a girl? 

Teacher’s name 


(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

3X7 = 

2X3 = 

4XS- 

23 

3 

(S) 

(9) 

(11) 

(12) 

50 

254 

1036 

5096 

3 

6 

S 

6 

— 

— 

— 

' 

(13) 

(16) 

(IS) 

(20) 

8754 

7S9S 

24 

2S7 

S 

9 

234 

.05 

— 

— 

— 

■ ■' " 

(24) 

(26) 

(27) 

(29) 

16 

9742 

625 

ysX: 

23's 

59 

32 



This is part of but one of many tests which have been 
devised to measure progress in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and other processes of arithmetic. For most 
of these tests, st-andards have been obtained wMch indi- 
cate scores that children of various grades in schools 
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have obtained on the test in question. This makes it 
possible for the teacher to compare the accomplishment 
of individuals and of her class in the factor measured 
with that of other classes of the same grade. 



SECTION OF AYRES BPEEUNG SCAIiE' 


All the words in each column are of approximately equal 
spelling difficulty. The steps in spelling difficultj’’ from each 
column to the next are approximately equal steps. The 
numbers at the top indicate about what per cent of correct 
spellings may be expected among the children of the different 
grades. For example, if 20 words from column H are given as 
a spelling test it may be expected that the average score for 
an entire second grade spelling them will be about 79 per cent. 

’Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, Division of Educa- 
tion. 
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For a third grade it should be about 92 per cent, for a fourth 
grade about 9S per cent, and for a fifth grade about 100 per 
cent. 

The limits of the groups are as follows; 50 means from 46 
through 54 per cent; 58 means from 55 through 62 per cent; 
66 means from 63 through 69 per cent; 73 means from 70 
through 76 per cent; 79 means from 77 through SI per cent; 
S4 means from 82 through 86 per cent; 88 means from 87 
through 90 per cent; 92 means from 91 through 93 per cent; 
94 means 94 and 95 per cent; 96 means 96 and 97 per cent; 
while 98, 99 and 100 per cent are separate groups. 

By means of these groupings a child’s spelling ability may be 
located in terms of grades. Thus if a child were given a 20 
word spelling test from the words of column 0 and spelled 
15 words, or 75 per cent of them, correctly it would be proper 
to say that he showed fourth grade spelling ability. If he 
spelled correctly 17 words, or 85 per cent, he would show 
fifth grade ability, and so on. 

This scale, given here in part, is extended with long 
lists of words for the intermediate grades right up to 
the eighth grade. It differs from the last test in that 
each pupil does not receive a copy. The teacher holds 
a copy of the scale and prepares individual tests from 
the scale according to her purposes. 

Scale for Measuring Written Composition' 

The values 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90 given the respective 
samples are arbitrary and merely for practical convenience. 
20 means 15 to 24, 30 means 25 to 34, etc. 

niREcnONS FOR USING THE WUJJNG SCALE FOR ME.ASURING 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

In using this composition scale, these directions should be 
followed carefully because the compositions of the scale were 
written by school children who followed these same directions. 

* Devised by M. H. Willing, Published by Bureau^ of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Securing Compositions. 1. The teacher should make certain 
that all pupils are provided with good pen points and ink, or 
well-sharpened pencils, if pencils are to be used. Have distrib- 
uted to each pupil two sheets of theme paper (approximately 
8%xll). It is best to use theme paper wMch has printed at 
the top the suggested list of topics. If this kind of paper is 
not used, the teacher must- write the following list of topics 
on the blackboard: 

An exciting e:q3ericnce 
A storm 
An accident 
An errand at night 
A wonderful story 
An unexpected meeting 
In the woods 

The compositions which are secured from the students 
are compared with the standard compositions given on 
the scale and scored according to directions printed on 
the form. Four samples of the standard compositions, of 
which there are eight, are here given. 

20 

Deron the summer I got kicked and sprain my arm. And I 
was in bed of wheeks And it happing up to Washtion Park 
I was going to catch some fish. And I was so happy when I 
got the banged of I will nevery try that stunt againg. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, prmetuation, and syntax per 
hundred words, 30. 

30 

The other day when I was rideing on our horse the engion 
was comeing and he got frightened so he through me down 
and I broke my hand. 

And the next thing I done was I went to the doctor and he 
put some bandage on it and he told me to come the next day. 


In the mountains 
On the ice 
On the water 
A runaway 
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so I came the next day and he toke the bandage off and he 
look at it and then it was better. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and sjmtax 
per hundred words, 23. . 


50 

One time mother and father were going to take sister and 
I for a long ride thanksgiving. We had to go 60 miles to get 
there. When sister and I herd about it we were very glad. 
It was a very cold trip. We four all went in a one seated auto- 
mobile. Dady drove and mother held me and sister sat on the 
top the top was down. Mother could not hold sister for she 
was two heavy. When we got there they had a hot fire ready 
for us and a goose dinner. We were there over night. In the 
morning it was hot out. This was on a farm. Sister .and I got 
to go horse-back riding. It was lots of funs. They had children. 
The children were very nice. Our trip home was very cold. 
When we got home it had snod. 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and synta.x 
per hundred words, 14. 


90 

The most e.\citing experience of my life happened when I 
was five years of age. I was riding my tricycle on the top of 
our high terrace. Beside the curbing below, stood a vegetable 
wagon and a horse. Suddenly I got too near the top of the 
terrace. The front wheel of my tricycle slipped over and down 
I went, lickety-split, under the horse standing by the curbing. 
I had quite a lugh tricycle and the handlebars scraped the 
horse’s stomach, making him kick and plung in a very alarm- 
ing manner. I w.as directly under him during this, but finally 
roiled over out of his w.ay .and scrambled up. I looked at my 
hands 1 Most of the first finger and part of the thumb of my 
left hand were missing. The horse had stepped on them. I had 
endured no sensation of pain before this, but now my mangled 
hand beg.an to hurt terribly. I was hurried to the hospital and 
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operated on, and now you would hardly notice one of my 
fingers is missing. I certainly have good cause to congratulate 
myself on my good fortune in escaping with as little injup' 
to myself as I did, for I might have been terribly mangled in 
my head or bodj\ 


Number of mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and sjmtax 
per hundred words, 0. 

After scoring the pupils’ compositions the teacher 
naay arrange the class scores in the form of a distribu- 
tion and compare the accomplishment of her class with 
standard accomplishment according to the accompany- 
ing data. 

Tentative Standards. Tentative standards for Willing's Com- 
position Scale are given below. It will be noticed that the 
median scores for Denver are conspicuously below those for 
five liiansas cities. This ma}' be due to the fact that reports 
have been received from only a few cities. 


MEDIAN’ ECOHES EOS WIMJNG’s COMPOSITION saAEB 


Grade 

Denver 

Five Kansas Cities 

Storj' Value 

Form Value 



IV 

32 

22 

44 

12 

V 

43 

16 

5S 

10 

VI 

50 

14 

75 

5 

•VHE 

60 

11 

77 

5 


63 

10 

82 

6 


It is not possible here to go into the technique of the 
administration and scoring of standardized tests. Teach- 
ers ■who are interested in doing this type of work ■will 
find it necessary to give the subject special study.® 

* Monroe, De Voss, and Kefiy, Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). See also H. O. Rugg, Statis- 
tical Methods Applied to Education (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917). 
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Teachers who are trained in this very technical matter 
of educational tests will find many uses for such tests 
in their classrooms. On the other hand, such tests have 
other uses than those to which they are put by the 
classroom, teacher. They are widely used in school sur- 
veys and by school administrators to classify pupils in 
the grades. Such uses will be briefly mentioned later. 

b. Diagnostic tests. Diagnostic tests are used in the 
classroom by teachers to diagnose the accomplishment 
and difiiculties of individual children in some field of 
special subject matter. The follOTving is an example of 
a diagnostic test in "grammar.”^® 

Class or Section 

On each of the lines below are four sentences such as; 

It isn't true. We was home. How are you? All are here. 

Of these four sentences — “Wc was home”— is grammatically 
incorrect; this -wrong sentence has been underlined. 

On each of the lines below there are four such sentences. 
One, and only one is grammatically incorrect. You are to find, 
this wrong sentence, and draw a line under it. Work as rapidly 
as you can. And remember, tmderline the incorrect sentence. 
If you are not certain which sentence is incorrect, guess. Be 
sure to finish before time is called. 

1. I -wrote to him and her. He spoke to her and me. She 

stands better th.an I. Between you and I, it’s not so. 

2. To whom should it go, you or me? Who did they say 

was hurt? Who -will the book be read by? I know 

whom he struck. 

3. She is far ahead of me. He likes me but not them. I am 

older than him. You work as well as she. 

4. That seems to be be. You and they must decided. We 

girls are all going. Does that apply to -we older boj’s? 

5. Everj' girl took her seat. If one practices, they can learn. 


” Diagnostic Grammar Test, Indiana University, Department of 
Pc^'chologj-. 
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It is a book vritb riddles in it. Has anyone lost bis 
knife? 

6. Everyone has his book. AH the boys have their books. 

Each man has his gun. Nobody missed their train. 

7. Each girl had her hat. Eveiybody wants his book. The 

class vrill reach their early record. All of us want oxir 
hats. 

8. Neither Joe nor he has their lesson. Every girl has her 

eyes on him. Have the boys their pens? Their hats are 
ready for them. 

37. He asked her if she was going. The sun shines and it is 

hot. When he heard her he spoke. He is neither sick 
or tired. 

38. She asked him because she needed him. The reason was 

because he was late. He came since he was in town. 
He refused as he could not go. 

39. He looks like he was cold. He speaks as I would. He 

ran like mad for the house. He looks like me. 

40. He was tom between two plans. He sent around word 

among the people. We will divide it between us three. 
There was famine throughout the land. 

7/ you finish before time is called go back over your work and 
be certain, you are right. Many mistakes are due to careless- 
ness. 


By analysis of the results of an individual pupil on 
such a test a diagnosis of his case in the matter of 
correct usage may be made, and the results may be- 
come the basis of instruction and training in the direc- 
tion of the child's individual needs. 

c. Practice tests. Practice tests in arithmetic, for in- 
stance, are so designed that children may work day by 
day on a series of practice lessons and by means of the 
tests which they administer themselves, discover whether 
or no the mastery of the lesson is sufficient to warrant 
their going on to the next lesson. Each pupil continues 
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practice on a lesson until he successfully passes the test 
which covers that material. He thus proceeds at his 
own rate through the subject matter, testing his progress 
as he moves forward. Such tests are very useful in set- 
ting up mediate goals in the acquirement of complex 
skills, such as the ability to figure and spell. 

3. New-type classroom tests. Tests of mental efficiency 
and tests of educational achievement require the pur- 
chase of measurement material and technical skill in 
administration and interpretation. There is still another 
type of test which may be prepared by any teacher who 
will take the trouble to understand the simple technique 
involved. Various schemes have been worked out for 
the gimng of tests which are comprehensive, objective, 
and comparatively easy to score. Several of these tj'pes 
of tests will now be described: (1) the true-false 
tests, (2) the completion test, and (3) the single- and 
multiple-response test. 

a. True-false test. The true-false test is prepared in 
the form of a long series of true or false statements 
regarding the subject matter in which the pupils are 
to be examined. These statements are then turned into 
question form and given on mimeographed sheets to the 
students in some such form as follows. If they .are ar- 
ranged so, they may be scored readily by means of a 
key-form placed by the side of the pupils’ answers. 

In the following e-xamples the questions are chosen 
from various fields of subject matter by way of example. 
In any test which a teacher might prepare the ques- 
tions would probably all be chosen from one field of 
subject matter, such as geography. 

Directions. The following questions are to be answered by 
yes or no. Do not guess. If you are not able to decide whether 
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a statement is true or false, leave it alone. You ■will lose a 
point from the total mark if the answer is given incorrectly. 
Write your answers to the left in the spaces indicated by the 
dotted lines. 


Geography 

1. Is Detroit, Michigan, one of the most impor- 
tant automobile manufacturing centers in the 
United States? 

2. Is the temperature at the North Pole alwaj’s 

below 2 ero? 

(This should be followed by at least 50 or 60 sundar 
questions in. Geography, based on the work on which 
the class is to be examined.) 

Language 

a. Is the use of lay in the following sentence cor- 
rect? He lay down and went to sleep. 

Civics 

a. Must all appropriation bills in Congress origi- 
nate in the house of representatives? 

Nature Study 

a. Do cuckoos lay their eggs in the nests of other 

birds? 

English 

a. Was Pickwick Papers a journalistic failure when 

it was first published serially? 

When the test is given in this question form care 
should be taken to first formulate the parts as state- 
ments before turning them into questions. This ■wdll avoid 
the type of question •which gives an indication as to 
the nature of the answer. There should be a large num- 
ber of questions in this type of test and the questions 
should be clearly stated and not involved. It is a good 
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plan to make np more questions than are needed and 
to discard the poorest of them. 

6. Completion tests. Completion tests are composed of 
statements from ■which certain important words have 
been omitted. Thej' may be prepared from almost any 
type of subject matter. It is sometimes advisable to 
include in the forms an indication of the number of 
letters in the correct answer. 

Physics 

1. Boyle's Law states that when a is subjected 

to compression and kept at a constant temperatiwe the 

(6) is (9) proportional to 

the pressure. 

English 

1. Allegro and (11) were written by 

( 6 ). 

Music 

1. Half tones in the scale occur at the and 

intervals. 

(Not merel}'' sentences but whole p.'iragraphs m.ay be given 
in this form, ■n-ith the omission of important -n-ords.) 

c. Recognition tests. Recognition tests are of several 
kinds. In each case the student is required to select 
the correct ans'W’er from a number of answers which are 
probable but some of -which are correct and some in- 
correct. These recognition tests may present single choice, 
plural choice, or may be in the form of matching ele- 
ments which go together. 

SlNGlB CHorcB 
English 

1. “Old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago” is a 
quotation from: (1) Wor^worth, (2) Coleridge, (3) 
Tennyson, (4) Noj-es. 
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Astronomy 

1, The distance of fixed stars from the earth is measured in 
(1) miles, (2) microns, (3) light years, (4) meters. 


Biology 

1. hlan is (1) quadruped, (2) invertebrate, (3) protozoan, 
(4) mammal. 

Plural Choice 
English 

1. Underline two of the following who are recognized con- 
temporary poets of standing: (1) Galsworthy, (2) 
Millay, (3) Shaw, (4) Amy Lowell, (5) Ethel Barry- 
more, (6) Drinkwater. 


Geography 

1. Underline each of the following cities which is the capital 
of a state: (1) Topeka, Kansas; (2) Albany, New 
York; (3) Cleveland, Ohio; (4) Austin, Texas; (5) 
San Francisco, Cal.; (6) Minneapolis, Minn.; (7) 
Frankfort, Ky.; (8) New Orleans, La.; (9) Providence, 
R. L 

Matching 


Place before each event the nmnber before the name of the 
President whom you associate with it. 


Presidents 

1. Thomas Jefferson 

2. James Madison 

3. Andrew Jackson 

4. James K. Polk 

5. James Buchanan 

6. Abraham Lincoln 

7. Andrew Johnson 
S. U. S. Grant 

9. R. B. Hayes 

10. Grover Cleveland 

11. William McKinley 

12. Theodore Roosevelt 


Chief Events 

Rise of spoils system 

Dred Scott Decision 

Fourteenth Amendment 

Building Panama Canal 

The Civil War 

Panic of 1893 

Louisiana Purchase 

Resumption of Specie Pajunents 

The war with Spain 

The Credit Mobilier 

The Mexican War 

The war of 1812 
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Such new-type tests may be made by any teacher to 
meet her needs. They should be carefully protected, and 
not allowed to circulate. All forms should be returned 
to the teacher at the end of the e.\amination. Thus, if 
circumstances warrant, tests, or parts of them, “^y “le 
uced again after a number of years. Teachers 
that, after some experience in use of such teste, they 
will be able to devise other similar types of objective 
tests which are more or less original. 

The relation of measurement to teaching. The teacher 
cannot avoid concerning herself with measuremen . ev 
erthelcss, she should never lose sight of the fundaments 
fact that measurement is not teaching, measureme 
is not an essential of learning. Rather mig measure 
ment be regarded as an unavoidable accompanimen 
schools as they are organized to-day. The ric 
the recent development in the held ““S! 
technique has resulted in the placing o consi 
emphasis upon this aspect of school life, or 
it is all the more necessary, while ^ 

portance and value of such developmen , o 
on the subsidiary nature of the measuremen ™ . 

Teachers should pause to consider very care _ 
what it is that modem instruments , -j ppW 

limited is the field which they cover. i 
which teaches that all things which irieasured 

quantity and are, therefore, capable o 
is theoretically true. In its practica ^PP 
ever, we find ourselves confronted wi i p-gpt we 
while such factors may be capable of 
are not to-day capable of measuring le 
words, the instruments of measureme _ 

dercloped measure only the ttmgs Educational tests 
point of view, are of least importance. 
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retain many of the characteristics of the traditional 
examination, with its tendency to supervise and govern 
the teaching process. 

This leads to the consideration of just what types 
of educational tests are to-day available, and what is 
it that they measure? A survey of the field of standard- 
ized tests indicates that they are such elements as 
speed of silent reading, achievement in first-year algebra, 
mathematical judgment, ability to handle the fundamen- 
tal operations of fractions, reasoning ability, ability 
to solve typical problems in arithmetic, ability in the 
four fundamentals of arithmetic, including fractions, 
knowledge of the common elements of English composi- 
tion, ability of pupils in foiu' types of written composi- 
tion, ability in letter writing, general merit of compo- 
sition, ability in mechanical drawing, ability to appre- 
ciate art, geographical information, comprehension of 
geography, ability in formal grammar, quality in hand- 
wnting, information in United States History, judgment 
in home economics, ability to detect common language 
errors, achievement in music, ability to spell commonly 
used words.^^ 

It should not be diffijcult to realize that, for the most 
part, such tests measure achievement in the mastery 
of subject matter. It cannot be too emphatically stated 
that mastery of subject matter is of extreme and essen- 
tial importance. It is excellent to have a series of tests 
available for this purpose. It should never be forgotten, 
however, that such tests measure mastery of subject 
matter irrespective of the way in which that mastery was 
acquired. 

Tests of another character to measure various aspects of per- 
sonahty are being widely experimented with, but have not yet 
come into common use. 
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The measurement of incidental learnings. The same 
thing might be differently ex’pressed by saying that such 
tests as we have to-day measure, for the most part, 
the primary subject-matter learnings, but neglect to 
measure what may be even more important, the inci- 
dental learnings. It is frequently the incidental learn- 
ings, however, which count the most in life. Business 
men intendewcd and asked their opinions as to why 
boys and g^rls fail in business were asked if they ever 
dismissed a boy because he was poor in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, or vTiting. They all answered, with a smile, to the 
general effect that “if the boy is on the job and pleas- 
ant, and not afraid to work, we are vnlling to take care 
of the other things.” 

What, according to the same business men, were the 
incidental learnings which the boys lacked? What were 
the things which they failed to learn while they vere 
acquiring masterjf over subject matter? An Mswer may 
be found in surveying the following criticisms of t e 
school product. 


They lack responsibility. . , 

When they finish a job tliey expect some one to p' e 
another, rather than being alert and finding one for tfae^ 
They want to be told what to do and when to do i . 

It seems necessary for some one to Et.and over e 
tinually so thiit they will not waste time. _ 

They do not cooperate. If some one criticizes , 
are disagreeable for the rest of the day. 

•They object to taking orders and ai^e with peop 

directing their work , . . . minutes 

They are not punctual. They walk in five or 
late and begin to watch the clock at 4:30. _ 

They have no feeling of loyalty towards their P 

An interesting experiment in ^j^^gr^staff, 

been conducted by Miss Agnes Boysen a 
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in the Lyndale School, at Minneapolis. The old custom 
of sending home report cards on the subject matter of 
the school was dropped. The teachers listed desirable 
character traits as follows: reliability, obedience, indus- 
try, self-control, social attitudes, judgment, punctuality, 
initiative, personal habits, thrift. These traits were then 
interpreted in terms which the children could imderstand 
and each child as far down as the second grade made 
a character booklet in which he made entries during 
the term under the various heads. At the end of the 
term the teachers took two half days and held character 
conferences with the children after which the children 
were graded and the marks on the various traits seiii 
home on report cards. The results were most satisfac^ry 
and encouraging. It makes a child think and it pa^kes 
his parents think, when he receives a grade of F in re- 
liability. There is a wide field for the development of 
measurement of incidental learnings. 

Measuring the total results of teaching. The present 
inability to measure anything but the simpler products 
of teaching, our failure to measiue the most important 
accompaniments of school work, incidental learnings, 
makes it at present impossible to measure accurately 
the total results of teaching. This is no criticism of the 
testing movement. It is yet in its infancy. The state- 
ment is merely intended to emphasize the fact that 
white tests measure specific attainment, they do not 
measure efficiency, either of the teacher or of the method 
which she uses. It is sometimes thought that a series 
of elaborate calculations involving testing in the funda- 
mental subjects and the relating of the test results to 
individual intelligence scores may be used to repre- 
sent school efficiency. The fallacy lies in the fact that 
instead of representing the efficiency of the school its 
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teachers or its methods, such tests, and groups of tests, 
measure the achiev'ement of those schools in the factors 
Tueasiircd and not in any complete or general sense. In 
the school where the ideal is the development of a high 
degree of proSciency in the fundamental operations the 
standing according to such tests may be high. In another 
school which is organized to develop self-determining 
individuals, efficient and capable units of the social 
life of the community, the showing on the same group 
of tests may be lower. One is not warranted, however, 
because of this, to condemn the latter school. Such a 
school is only to be censured if it indicates undue and 
injurious neglect of proficiency in the formal subject 
matter. 

This very organization of tests in terms of subject 
matter is an indication that tests are not primarily re- 
lated to teaching or to method of teaching but to admin- 
istration of classrooms and schools. When the teacher 
begins to think in terms of the logical order of subject 
matter she is thinking in logical terms for her own con- 
venience and in the interests of school administration. 
Thus in considering the main function of tests it may 
be observed that they are administrative in nature. The 
specific uses of measurement are well set forth by Hag- 
gerty as:^= 

1. Changes in the classification of pupils 

2. Chjmges in school organization 

3. Changes in course of study 

4. Changes in method of inst.rucfion 

5. Changes in time devoted to subject 

6. Changes in method of supervision 


^Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for ^e Study 
of Education (Public School Publishing Co., 191S), p. -5- 
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Educational tests are also of enormous value to the 
teacher in helping to diagnose individual cases in her 
classroom. They assist in determining just where effort 
should be expended, they are of value in organizing and 
grading students. It is not wise, however, to consider 
that any series of tests or any testing program may be 
made the basis for judging the results of teaching which 
are being obtained by any indmdual teacher or by any 
given school. 

A simple basis for estimating results. Any act is de- 
sirably educative in the degree in which it partakes of 
the nature of right activity which leads on to further 
right actdmty. This is the only simple criterion which 
can have general validity in the estimate of the results 
of teaching. As we look forth into the schoolroom and 
observe the children at work we may ask ourselves this 
question. Is this child in an activity which is natural 
and right for a child of his age? Will it lead on into 
other valuable activity? Thus should we see a child 
cramped up in an imhealthy posture strimng to memorize 
a list of the “Kings of Israel” we might make a reason- 
able guess that the results of such training would be 
of little value. On the other hand, should we see a child 
absorbed in reading a copy of Popular Mechanics we 
might, in our imagination, see the youth pursuing physics 
in college and the man buried in some future issues 
of the Scientific American. If it is desirable to obtain 
a forecast of the results of teaching that forecast is best 
obtained by applying this test to the educative process. 

After all, it is hardly possibly to make any but a 
feeble attempt to predict or to measure the results of 
teaching. The results are beyond measure in both diver- 
sity and time. The true test of the schools is the life 
of the community in which they are found, the life 
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of the community in. all its institutions and in all its 
aspects. Better li\*ing in the schools means better living 
in the community. People live in the way in ■which they 
are trained to live. If the schools of the United States 
are to-day giving a better education than they gave 
fifty years ago and if they are giving it to a greater 
proportion of the people, then the community life of 
the next generation 'will be the witness of the results. 
The schoolroom of to-day is our little world of to- 
morrow. 

Problems for Classroom Discussion 

1. To what extent were the grades in mathematics which 
5 ’ou received in high school sound judgments of your work. 

2. When the performances of children in the tas^ indicated 
on the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Seme 
are judged by the e.x.aminer as successes or failures, are the 

examiners judging subject-matter achievement? Are they 

judging success or failure in carping out units of conduct f 
Are the}' judging success or failure in primary leammgsi 
Incidental learnings? 

3. What would you know about a child who failed to answer 
correctly questions 6, 7, and 8 on the diagnostic test gncn m 
tliis chapter? 

4. Discuss the practicability of using stand.ard acmevemen 

tests in tlie classroom in terms of the time required for a 
ministering and scoring them. , 

5. Take each of the criticisms given by business men ana 
quoted in this chapter separately. Discuss to vrhat extent the 
failure of individuals concerned was due to inability to carry 
out a unit of conduct wisely and well. 

Oct-op-Class Activities 

1. Obtain a copy of a bibliography of educational tests. 

2. Obtain copies of some tests and give them to a class. 

Record the scores on squared paper and plot the graph. L-om 
pute the median score. . . , . , 

3. Construct a simple scale to measure some mciOen 
le.aming. 
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4. Obtain a copy of the scoring form from the publishers 
(Houghton jMifflin Co.), and with the aid of the directions in 
Dr. Terman’s book give the test to some child. 

5. Make a new-type test in some subject and give it to a 
dass. Score it. Estimate what it has measured. 

6. Witness some classroom actidty and estimate it as one 
which is suitable for the present and which leads on to good 
future activity. 
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APPENDIX 

A TEACHER’S SELF-RATING SCALE 

One of the disadvantages of many courses in educa- 
tion is that teachers vho study are seldom able to do 
much teaching at the same time. They arc not able to 
put the ideas which they gain into practice at the time 
of learning. Consequentlj’- a great deal is forgotten. The 
following scale has been based on this book, in order 
to be, if possible, of some assistance in the difficulty. It 
may assist teachers in the field at some future time, 
to recall the learnings which they have gained by study- 
ing the present pages. It may be of further value to the 
teacher in rating her own teaching, term by term, with 
respect to certain important elements. 

The scale is arranged in such a way that there are 
several columns in which the teacher may rate herself 
in each factor listed. It is thus possible to rate oneself 
in the first column at the conclusion of a half year’s 
teaching and to use the further columns at the end of 
succeeding terms, thus making possible a comparison of 
one’s work with other terms. It is suggested when rating 
in later terms that the ratings of earler terms be covered 
vith a strip of paper so that they may not influence 
judgment. Each element may be rated from 1 to 5, 1 
being the lowest score and 5 the highest. 
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TEACHER’S SELF-RATING SCALE 
Rate each element from 1 to 5 


1. Am I actively engaged in pre- 

paring a good environment, 
an environment rich in stim- 
uli? 

2. A natural environment? 

3. A social environment? 

4. Am I careful about selecting the 

right responses and rejecting 
the wrong ones? 

5. Am I using the law of associ- 

ative shifting to develop the 
series of responses I receive 
into the series of responses 
which I want? 

6. Is the learner dominating the 

learning process or am I un- 
duly active in what should be 
his learning process? 

7. Do the learners carry on the ac- 

tivities in which they are en- 
gaged for their own sake, that 
is, is the motivation direct 
rather than artificial? 

8. Does the organization of the 

work provide for individual 
differences? 

9. Are the conduct units which I 

use sufficiently like life in 
their mold? [Are they as like 
life as it is practicable imder 
present circumstances to make 
them?] 

10. Am I organizing my subject 

matter into conduct units 
which are clearly initiated, 
due to a felt need? 

11. Dominated by a real purpose?. 


Tor.m. . 
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Achievcnicnt twls, 2J4. 

ActiNity, leadinc to further 
nctivHy, 202; misdirected, 

123. 

Acta, mental, 152; of thought, 
159. 

Adaptation of resources to 
ends, 234. 

Alliance, children’s, 230. 

Animal Icaraing, 71. 

Animal trainer, 225. 

Annoy ers, C3. 

Asceticism, 123; 

Associate learnings, 200. 

Asooiative shifting, law ot, 

222 . 

Avoid.ance, of units of con- 
struction, 173; of units in- 
volving skills, 175; of units 
of work and duty, 174. 

Axiom of learning, 60. 

Axono, 35, 30. 

Ayres, Leonard F., 210. 

Bagley, 'VS’illiam C., 07, <7. 

Beaver County Daj’ School, 
183. 

Binot-Simon scale, 242. _ 

Bond, an element in 
nen’ous act, 5S, 01. 

Boysen, Agnes, 259. 

Brain cells, 40. 

Bullock, Heber, 100. 

By-product, character as a, 2iu. 

Capacity, inherited mental. 45. 

Cat^'ing out of the conduct 
unit, 149. -ji 

Cerebellum, fimction of, 

Cerebrum, function of, 


the 
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Challenge appeal, 201. 

Character trammg, 144 cl seg, 

210 . 

Charters, M’. W., 1^- 

Child, as an cduc-able oipaniOT, 
29; dominance of learning 
process by, 199; dull, 
nature, 29; school centered 
in 139; various conceptions 
of, 29; world like grown-up 
world, IGS. 

Children’s alliance, 230. 

Circle, lesson on, 204. 

Classroom tests, 263. 

Coercion, 200. 

Complete act, 147. 

Completion tests, 2o5;_ 

Composition scale, 24i. 

Concomitant learnings, 200. 

Conduction, 34. _ 

Conduct, higher mental, ib, 
individual differCTce^ 201, 
organization, 22, 133, ISl, 229, 
231. 

Conduct units, 144 et scff.; m 
the Ecliool, 162, 166; medium 
for moral trammg, 2US, 
prepare for life situation, 
212; selection of, ICo, 17o, 
177* 

Connection sj’stcni, 30, ?1- 

Construction, units of, Io4, Uo. 

Corte.x, complexity oh 

Creative units, 154, i/d. 

Curriculum, 113, HG, 163, 1^, 

impoverished, 

171; school centered in, loy. 

Dendrite, 35, 36* 

Determinism, 51. 
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Dewey, John, analysis of 
pental_ act, 152. 

Diagnostic tests, 251, 

Duty, units of, 174. 

Education, conventional or 
vital, 1 et seq.; criticized, 1 
et seq.; direct moral, 209; 
naeasurement, 240, 244; 

social training for order, 
230; traditions, 11. 

Effect, law of, 69, 110. 

Elementary sAool, function of 
167, 181. 

England, education laws, S; 
payment by results, 12. 

Environment, 44, 60, 170; 

characteristics of a good, 91; 
concrete cases of a good, 99; 
materials of, 170 ; natural, 
94; of direct stimuli, 97; re- 
lated to child’s experience, 
95; rich, 93; school as, 86; 
social, 90, 96, 170. j 

Examinations, 21; marks, 240. ! 

Exercise, law of, 69. 

France, education laws, 8. 

Francis Parker School, 90. 

Geography lesson, 191, 

Goals, mediate, 177. 

Goldsmith, Elizabeth, 183. 

Greek, 135. 

Guide, teacher as, 108. 

G 3 unnasium, 90. 

Habits, 75; schoolroom, 22; 
wide and narrow, 75. 

Haggerts’-, on the uses of 
measurement, 261. 

Hammarberg, on neurones, 46. 

Hatch, R. W., 233. 

Heckert, J. W., 190. 

Herbartian steps, 167, 219. 

Horace Mann School, 103 ; 
curriculum, 114. 

Ideational learning, 73._ 

In- and out-of-school life, 170. 


Incidental learnings, 205; 

measurement of, 259. 
Individual recitation, 21.’ 
Inheritance, 44; mental capac- 
ity. 

Initiative, 197. 

Institutionalized schooling, 16. 
Intelh'gence, 44; energy, 
wasted, 124; growth of, 51; 
measured, 242, 243; seat in 
cortex, 35. 

Intelligence tests, 242. 

Interest, physiological basis, 57. 
I. Q., 243. 

Kilpatrick, W. H., 146, 147, 
206, 229. 

Kindergarten, 97. 

Laboratories, 89. 

Lancastrian schools, 13. 
Languages, method of teach- 
ing, 135. 

I Latin, 135, 

t Lay and Lie, taught by con- 
duct organization, 172; type 
lesson, 164. 

Learnings, associate, 206; 
axiom of, 56; concomitant, 
206; dominance of learner’s 
process, 199; incidental, 205, 
259; involving ideas, 73; 
laws of, 67 et seq., 184; 
primary, 206; simple animal 
type, 71; trial and error, 65 
et seq.; types of, 71. 

Lessons, beginning reading, 
134; circle, 204; conduct 
organization, 172; geography, 
191 grammar. 111; Her- 
bartian steps, 219; literature, 
137 ; primer, 131 ; reading, 
186; subject matter type, 
164. 

Libraries, 89. 

Life situations, conduct units 
prepare for, 212. 

Linke, E. A., 120. 

Literature teaching, 136. 

Lyndale School, 260. 
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Mastcrj’, of skills, 175. 

Matching tests, 256. 

Mcasurcmont, educational, 240; 
of incidental learnings, 259; 
of results of teaching, 239, 
2G0; uses of, 261. 

Mediate goals, 177. 

Medulla oblongata, 33. 

Mental acts, 152, 159. 

Mental aipacitj', 45. 

hlental efficiency, 46; tests of, 
241. 

Method, essential wholeness of 
organized, 12S; formal, 6, 20; 
opposing tendencies, 12S ct 
scq.; planning, 149; routine, 
22 . 

Michigan State Teacher’s 
Association, 200. 

Miller, H. L., Ill, 20-4, 205. 

Mitchell, L. S., 95, 

Moral training, 208; direct, 
209. 

Motivation, 185. 

Multiple response, 65. 

Multiplication scale, 245. 

National Education Associa- 
tion chart, 118. 

Nature study, bird, 117; 
climate, 19; dung-beetle, 06; 
frog experiment, 33; pigeons, 
34; monkey, 224; out-of- 
doors, SS; sandpiper, 219; 
tiger, 225. 

Nerve, strain, 39; tension, 39. 

Nervous act, effect of satisfiers 
and annoyers on, 63; mrd- 
tiple response and the, 65; 
relation to teaching, 62. 

Neia’ous impulse, nature of, 
38; rate of, 39. 

Nenmus sj'etem, condition _ of, 
54; diagram, 31; function, 
32; modifiability, 53; perme- 
abilityj 30, 40; relation to 
education, 42; structure, 30, 
35. 

Neurone, 37, 46, 47; changes 
in, 50; diagrams, 35, 36. 


New England, early education 
in, 11. 

A’cia England Primer, 1S6. 

New-type tests, 263. 

Organization, in terms of con- 
duct, 133, 181; in terms of 
subject matter, 189; of 
school life, 128. 

Out-of-schooI life, common 
factors of, 170. 

Parker, S. C., 188, 199. 

Physical acts, 159. 

Physiological psj’chologj', 79. 

Play and work, 156 et seq. 

Play, misrmdcrstanding of, 173; 
units, 156, 173. 

Plural choice tests, 256. 

Practice tests, 252. 

Primary learnings, 206. 

Prussia, education laws of, 8. 

Ps>xhological organization, 165. 

Psj'chology, physiological, 79. 

Eeadiness, 56; law of, 65; 
origin of, 57. 

Reading, lessons in, 186. 

Recitation, individual, 21. 

Recognition tests, 255. 

Recreational units, 156. 

Reflex, 33; automatic action, 
34; salivarj', 223. 

Relative values, 217. 

Responses, 58, 59, 62, 222, 

Responsibility, 177. 

Routine methods of school 
management, 22. 

Salivary reflex, 223. 

Satisfiers, 63. 

Scientific education, 23. 

Self-government, 231. 

School, buildings, 87; conduct 
unit in, 162; currioulum-and- 
child-centered, 139; drills, 
176; elementary, 167, 181; 
free, 177; grounds, 87; like 
life, 171; management, 22; 
organization of life of, 128. 
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Schoolroom, SO; habits, 22; 
new, 25; old fashioned, 24. 

Shifting, a-ssociative, 222. 

Single-choice tests, 255. 

Situations, as stimuli, 55, SS, 
GO, 222. 

Skills, 175. 

Smith, E. E,, 183. 

Social environment, 183. 

Social order, 231; training for, 
229. 

Spelling scale, 246. 

Spinal column, function of, 32. 

Spiritual energy, wasted, 124. 

Stableton, J. K., 92. 

Standardized tests, 244. 

Standford revision Binet-Simon 
scale, 242. 

Stimuli, 54; direct, 97; indirect, 
97. 

Stout, G. F., 66. 

Study, directing. 111. 

Subject matter, constant, 116; 
organization, 130, 135, 163, 
189; school life in terms of, 
19; separated from life, 19; 
values assured, 181. 

Supplementary' rooms, 89 . _ 

Synapse, 30, 38; modifiability, 
38, 41, 44, 53; permeability, 
40. 

Teacher, as a guide, 108; func- 
tion, 50, 51, 91, 171, 178; 
problem of, 171; relation to 
environment, 104. 

Teaching, health, 207 ; lan- 
guage, 135; literature, 136; 
measuring total results of, 
200; relation of measurement 
to, 257; suggestive, 108 el 
seq.; vitalizing of, 216, 

Terman, Lewis M., 243. 

Tests, completion, 255; diag- 
nostic, 251 ; educational, 240, 
244; intelligence, 47; limita- 


tion of, 260; matching, 256; 
new-type, 263; of mental 
efficiency, 241; plural-choice, 
256; practice, 252; recogm’- 
tion, 255; single-choice, 255; 
standardized, 244; true-false, 
263; misuse of, 20. 

,Th3Xter, Celia, 219, 

Thorndike, Edward L., 64, 65, 
66, 73, 184, 222, 224. 

Thought, deeds and acts of, 
159. 

Trial and error, 67. 

True — false test, 263. 

United States, education laws, 
9. 

Units of conduct, 144 for moral 
training, 208; for school, 166; 
mixed, 158; prepare for life, 
212; selection of, 166, 173, 
177. 

Um’ts of construction, 154, 173; 
or creation, 154. 

Units of creation, 154, 173. 

Units of duty, 174. 

Units of play, 156, 173. 

Um'ts of recreation, 156. 

Units of work, 174. 

University of Chicago, 90. 

Use, law of, 69. 

Values, consideration by pupil, 
197; in conduct organiza- 
tion, 181. 

Voelker, P. F., 209. 

Walden School, 183. 

Wallace, Mrs. D. Dawson, 158. 

Willing, M. H., 247. 

Willing Composition scale, 247. 

Woodrow, H., 46. 

Woody, Clifford, 245. 

Work, and play, 156, 157; units 

of, 174, 
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